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(NOTE.—"  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by    Members  of  the  Oxford    Faculty  of 

MnnERN  HisroRY.  Large  size,  inlerpoiiued,  3  vols.  (Vol.  III.,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  (Jxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans: — 1.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made  it,  by 

C.  K.  L.  Fleichi:k.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
I*rice  8d.  post  free.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans :— 2.  What  they  Covet,  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher. 

(Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914. )  Large  size,  interpointed.  Price  8d.  post  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

Eight   Embossed  Maps,  with  their  explanatory  keys  (extracted  from 

Progress),  and  representing  the  various  war  areas.      I'rice  8d.,  post  free  gd. 

A    Form  of  Intercession  with  Almighty  God,  on  behalf  of  His 

Majesty's  Naval  and  Military  Forces  now  engaged  in  war,  to  be  used  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  in  F^ngland  and  Wales  and  in  the  town  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  is  now  published  in  Braille,  pocket  edition,  price  3d.,  post 
free  4d. 

Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price   3(i.  post  free.     (Bv  kind   permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 

Needle-Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.     Large  size,  inter- 

jiointed,  price  4d.   post  free.      (Bv  kind   permission  of  the    Editor  of   The 

Needle- Worker.) 

Selections  from  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1915.     Large  size,  inter- 

jnjinted,  price  is.  post  free. 

Scripture  Union  Portions.   1915.     Price  4d.  post  free  5d. 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  I'rice  6d.,  post  free  7d.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  iN;  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     3  vols.,  large  size, 

interpointed.  I'rice  3s.  per  vol.  (By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin). 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  In  (irade  III.,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 2  vols.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Richard  III.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Odd,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Reprinted  from  Progress),      i   vol.,  large 

size,  interpointed.     Price  3s.  gd. 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

inlerpointeti,  small  character,  2  vols.      Price  2s.  gd.  per  vol. 

The    Articles    of    Religion,   from    the   Book    of   Common    Prayer. 

Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A   Book  of  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Holy 

Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  6d,  post  free. 

101    French    Proverbs,  by   Mdlle  Thirion,  LL.A.     Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  6d.  post  free. 

On  the  Mississippi   (Two-Step,   Dance   Music),   by   Carroll  and 

F^iEi.os.  Arr.  by  John  Nkat.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind  per- 
mission of  .Messrs.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.) 

(Continued  on  page  3  of  cover.) 
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•^— -'HE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  constantly  receiving 
^^  requests  for  fuller  information  than  is  now  available  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  various  schools  for  the 
blind  and  this  has  led  us  to  endeavour  to  get  together  such  particulars 
as  our  correspondents  require.  We  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  deal 
with  the  schools  in  alphabetical  order  and  therefore  commence  with 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  most  kindly  and  willingly  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thurman,  the  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary.  These  articles 
are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  overlap,  or  interfere  with,  the  admirable 
historical  articles  on  Institutions  now  appearing  in  our  contemporary, 
—The  Blind. 

Birmingham  I?oyal  Institurion  for  the  Blind. 


-^— ^HE  Queen  Alexandra  Kindergarten  Branch,  Court  Oak  Road, 
^^  Harborne,  was  the  first  specially  built  Kindergarten  School 
for  blind  children  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  about  three- 
and-a-half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  may  be  reached  by 
taking  the  Harborne  (Queen's  Park)  motor  bus  from  New  Street, 
fare  2\d.  It  was  opened  in  November,  1904,  and  obtained  royal 
patronage  in  August,  1909,  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  late 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  on  July  7th  of  that  year. 

Management. — A  Kindergarten  Committee  is  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Parent  Institution  in 
Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  and  now  consists  of  seven 
Members  of  the  General  Committee  (two  of  whom  are  ladies),  and 
two  co-opted  ladies.  The  lady  members  of  this  committee  meet 
from  time  to  time  to  confer  with  the  matron.  The'  general  'juper- 
intendent  and  secretary  is  responsible  to  the  committee  for  the 
management  of  the  school,  the  buildings,  and  the  land. 

Accommodation. — The  school  is  certified  by  th^  /Board  of 
Education  for  twenty  resident  boys  and  twenty  resident  girls. 

The  three  class  rooms,  recreation  room  and  dormitoiies,  are 
airy  and  have  a  south  aspect.  A  special  open  shed  facipg  squth  has 
been  erected  in  which  the  children  have  their  meals  when  weather 
permits.     The  dormitories  are  supervised  by  the  resident  officers. 

Playing  P'ield  and  other  Land. — There  are  adjacent  to  the 
building  separate  playing  grounds  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  field  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  together  with  about  four  acres  of  agricultural 
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land  and  one  and  a  half  acres  of  grazing  land.  Vegetables  for  the 
Institutions  are  obtained  from  the  agricultural  land,  while  the  grazing 
land  is  let  for  football  purposes  as  well  as  for  grazing. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  site  there  are  large  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

Domestic  Staff.  This  consists  of  a  Matron,  who  is  a  qualified 
and  trained  nurse  ;  a  nurse  ;  a  help  ;  six  domestics  ;  a  man  and  a  boy. 

School  Staff. — Four  teachers  are  engaged,  viz  :  a  head  mis- 
tress, two  assistant  mistresses,  and  a  music  mistress  (L.R. A.M.).  All 
teachers  are  non-resident. 

Curriculum. — Briefly  stated,  this  is  prepared  with  a  view  to 
inculcating  habits  of  cleanliness,  tidiness,  and  self-reliance,  as  well  as 
stimulating  the  senses  and  physique  of  the  children.  Nature  Lessons 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  instruction  given,  and  in  this  connection 
the  children  have  small  gardens  allotted  to  them,  in  which  they  are 
very  interested.  Children's  pets,  such  as  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  a  canary, 
and  a  dove  have  recently  been  introduced. 

As  implied  by  the  title  of  the  Institution,  the  pupils  are  taught 
on  kindergarten  methods.  The  difference  between  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  kindergarten  and  the  children  who  enter  the  Main 
Institution  at  Carpenter  Road  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  or  there- 
abouts without  previous  training,  is  most  marked.  This  fact  bears 
striking  testimony  to  the  advantages  derived  by  blind  pupils  from  a 
kindergarten  training. 

School  Time  Table  : — The  following  are  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion :  Bible  stories,  dancing,  drill,  English,  general  information, 
geography,  kindergarten  games,  language,  manual  work,  nature  work, 
number,  recitation,  singing,  spelling,  stories. 

Age  of  Pupils  on  Admission  or  Transfer. — Children  are 
admitted  from  five  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  Committee 
would  consider  any  application  for  a  child  approaching  five  years. 
It  is  customary  to  transfer  pupils  to  the  Edgbaston  Institution  when 
they  attain  eleven  or  twelve  years.  As  with  admissions  so  with  trans- 
fers, all  are  dealt  with  on  their  merits. 

Eligibility  for  Admission. — Blind  children  from  any  district 
are  elegible  for  admission  provided  they  are  educable  and  not  physi- 
cally defective  other  than  by  blindness. 

Fees. — The  fees  charged  for  education,  maintenance,  clothing, 
medical  attendance,  and  general  training  of  the  pupils  are  at  the  rate 
of  ;^26  IS.  per  annum,  plus  3  guineas  on  admission  for  the  necessary 
outfit  of  clothing.     The  average  yearly  cost  is  ^^46  per  head. 

Medical  Treatment,  etc. — There  is  an  Honorary  Medical 
Officer,  ,  Hon.  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  and  Hon.  Dentist,  who  pay 
frequent  visits  to  the  Kindergarten  and  also  attend  when  specially 
summoned. 

HpLiDAys.-i-There   are    about    ten    weeks'    holiday    during   the 
•  y6ar,b/2..  Midsummer  about  five  weeks  ;  Christmas,  three  weeks  ;  and 
Eastf^r,  ten  days. 

'      D tiring    these    holidays,    children    who  are  known    to    possess 
unsatisfactory  homes  are  boarded-out,  the  expense — which  does  not 
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exceed  S^.per  week — being  met  by  the  education  authorities  responsible 
for  the  fees  for  education,  maintenance,  etc. 

CARPENTER    ROAD     INSTITUTION. 

This  is  the  parent  institution,  known  as  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  is  situated  in  Carpenter  Road,  Edg- 
baston,  about  i^  miles  from  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  and  may 
be  reached  by  Midland  Railway  from  New  Street  Station,  fare  i^d, 
or  by  the  Moseley  motor  bus  starting  from  New  Street,  fare  2d.  The 
site  occupied  is  about  two  acres.  Royal  patronage  was  received  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Kindergarten  Branch  in  August  1909.  It  was 
founded  in  1846. 

Management. — The  Committee  of  Management  is  known  as 
the  General  Committee,  consisting  of  twenty-four  Members,  four  of 
whom  are  ladies,  and  they  annually  appoint  the  following  Sub- 
Committees  :  Adult  Blind,  Augmentation  of  Wages,  House  and 
Finance,  Kindergarten,  Middlemore  Trust,  Pension  Fund,  School, 
Trade. 

Accommodation. — The  Institution  is  certified  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  sixty  resident  males  and  fifty  resident  females  ;  also 
for  ninety  day  scholars  or  day  pupils.  There  are  five  schoolrooms 
for  boys,  four  for  girls,  one  for  special  instruction  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand,  a  large  music  room  with  organ,  and  separate  piano  rooms 
for  practising  purposes.  The  dormitories,  dining  and  other  rooms 
are  light  and  airy,  and  the  former  are  supervised  by  resident  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  spacious  and  well-equipped  gymnasium. 

Domestic  Staff. — This  includes  a  Matron,  Assistant-Matron 
(who  also  acts  as  Nurse),  two  Wardrobe  Women,  nine  Domestics,  an 
Engineer,  and  a  Porter. 

School    Staff. — This  is  comprised  of  the  following  : — 

Non- 
Kesident.  Resident. 

Head  Master  ...  ...  ...  i 

Head  Mistress 

Assistant-Masters  ... 

Assistant-Mistresses 

Cookery  Mistress    ... 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand  Master  i 

Head  Music  Master  ...  ...  i 

Assistant  Music  Master     ...  ...  i 

Assistant  Music  Mistress i  (Part  time) 

Curriculum. — As  in  the  case  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  idea  of 
the  Committee  is  to  train  the  pupils  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  tidiness 
and  self-reliance,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  senses  and  physique  of 
the  pupils. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  pupils  for  the  several 
trades  and  professions.  Failure  in  one  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  pupil  ineligible  for  trial  in  another.  Twice  a  year  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  is  reviewed  by  the  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary 
in  the  presence  of  the  Heads  of  all   the   Departments,  when   notes 
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are  carefully  recorded  for  reference.  This  applies  to  pupils  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Pupils  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  receive 
half-time  instruction  in  manual  work,  and  after  sixteen  years  full 
time  is  devoted  to  industrial  training  in  one  or  more  trades. 

Period  of  Industrial  Training. — It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
period  necessary  for  successfully  training  pupils — that  is,  before  they 
become  proficient.  All  depends  on  the  intellect,  physical  condition 
and  general  adaptability  of  the  individual.  For  guidance  the  following 
estimate  is  given  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  before  training  is 
completed  : 


Men. 

Women. 

3  to  5  years. 

2  to  3  years, 

I  to  2      „ 

I  to  2       „ 

4  to  5     ,, 

4  to  5     ,, 

4  to  5 

2  to  4       ,, 

2  to  4 

2  to  4 

y 

2 

Basket  makers 

Brush  makers 

Boot  repairers  ...  ...      i  to  3     ,, 

Chair  seating  ...  ...  i  to  2 

Mat  makers    ...  ...  ...     ^-  to  2     ,, 

Piano-tuning  and  repairing   . 

Music  (piano  and  organ) 

Shorthand  and  typewriting    . 

Machine  knitting 

Cookery, 'housewifery  and  laundry 
The  periods  referred  to  above  apply  to  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  give  their  full  time  to  the  training. 

School  Time  Table. — The  following  subjects  of  instruction 
are  included  in  the  time  table  :  arithmetic,  composition,  dictation, 
domestic  subjects,  elementary  science,  English  and  literature,  gar- 
dening, general  intelligence,  geography,  history,  nature  lessons, 
physical  training,  reading,  recitation,  singing,  spelling,  technical  work, 
and  writin;j;. 

Age  of  Pupils  on  Admission. — The  age  at  which  pupils  are 
admitted  into  residence  is  as  a  rule  from  nine  to  twenty-two  years, 
Day  Scholars  are  received  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Day 
Pupils  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Eligibility  for  Admission. — Candidates  from  any  district  are 
eligible  for  admission  provided  they  are  suitable  for  training  and  not 
physically  defective  other  than  by  blindness.  Totally  blind  children 
of  school  age,  however,  are  not  received  as  Day  Scholars.  Day 
Pupils — that  is  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age — are  received  if  totally 
blind  or  if  they  are  partially  blind  and  considered  to  be  suital)le  cases 
for  admission. 

Fees. — The  inclusive  fees  are  ;^30  per  annum  for  Resident 
Pupils,  and  jQio  \os.  per  annum  for  Day  Scholars  and  Day  Pupils. 
A  fee  is  charged  of  four  guineas  for  all  cases  of  Resident  Pupils,  for 
the  necessary  outfit  of  clothing  on  admission.  Average  yearly  cost  is 
;^49  per  head. 

CompletiOxX  of  TrainIxNG. — On  becoming  proficient  at  their 
respective  trades,  pupils  are  provided  with  employment  in  the  Work- 
shops provided  by  the  Committee  if  they  are  local  cases.  When  they 
start  in  business  for  themselves  they  are  assisted  from  the  Middlemore 
Trust  Fund  with  a  complete  set  of  tools  necessary  for  the  particular 
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trade  which  they  have  been  taught.  As  an  instance,  knitting  machines 
are  loaned  to  pupils  trained  as  knitters,  pianos  to  pupils  who  receive 
appointments  as  organists,  tuning  and  repairing  tools  for  piano  tuners. 
"  Peppercorn  "  rents  of  i^.  to  55-.  per  annum  only  are  charged.  In 
addition  a  good  outfit  of  clothing  is  given  to  every  pupil  on  leaving. 

Scholarships. — Through  the  kindness  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Gardner  Trust,  six  "  Gardner  Scholarships  "  are  available  of  the 
value  of  ;^3o  per  annum,  tenable  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years  under  certain  conditions. 

Trades  and  Professions. — The  following  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  taught  in  the  large  and  up-to-date  workshops  : — 

Men. — Basket   making,    brush    making,    boot    making    and 
repairing,    rush   and  cane  chair  seating,   mat  making, 
music  (piano  and  organ),  piano  tuning  and  repairing, 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 
Women. — Basket   making,    brush    making,   rush   and    cane 
chair     seating,     cookery,     housewifery    and     laundry, 
machine  and  hand  knitting,  music  (piano  and  organ), 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 
The   Institution   specializes  in  all  the  above  subjects,  and  pro- 
vides   qualified    and    expert    instructors.     The    best    apparatus    is 
obtained,    and    every   facility   and   encouragement   are  given  to  the 
pupils.      It  is    expected  in    return  that    they  will    be  obedient    and 
energetic,  and    thereby  profit    by  the    excellence  of   the   instruction 
imparted  to  them. 

Holidays. — The  holidays  are  the  same  as  for  the  Kindergarten 
Branch. 

Medical  Treatment,  etc. — The  same  Hon.  Medical  Ofticers 
visit  this  Institution  as  those  for  the  Kindergarten. 

Number  Employed. — At  present  there  are  about  152  blind 
persons  employed  by  the  Institution. 

Adult  Blind. — There  is  an  Adult  Blind  Library  containing 
about  800  volumes  which  are  lent  to  the  members  of  the  Adult  Blind 
Branch,  who  number  about  450.  The  adult  blind  are  visited  in  their 
homes  by  two  blind  visitors,  who  read  to  them  and  teach  them  how 
to  read  Braille  or  Moon. 

Pensions. — There  arc  two  pension  funds  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee are  responsible.  These  are  the  "  Henry  Stainsby  Pension 
Fund  for  the  Blind  "  and  the  "  Mrs.  Mary  Hadley  Pension  Fund  for 
Blind  Women."  Applications  are  reviewed  annually  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  should  be  received  by  the  end  of  February. 

W.   H.  THURMAN. 

n^  'K-  w  ^' 

"che  College  of  'ceachers  of  rhe  Blind. 

The  next  examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  on  i8th,  19th  and  20th  May,  191 5,  at  The 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York.  Copies  of  the  Syllabus  and 
Regulations,  also  copies  of  previous  examination  papers  at  dd.  per 
set,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Registrar,  206,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W. 
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Blind  Children  and  how  ro  "crain  t?hem. 

By  Miss  E.  WALKER  FINLAY, 

Hon.  Lady  Organizer,  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

CHILDHOOD  {continued.) 

The  older  method  of  educating  the  bUnd  was  in  residential 
schools  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  The  children  are  kept  in  these  schools  from  5  to  i6  when, 
in  many  cases  they  pass  on  to  the  workshops  belonging  to  the 
institution.  The  London  County  Council  and  a  number  of  Education 
Committees  throughout  the  country  have  provided  day  centres  for  the 
blind  where  they  have  similar  curriculum  to  the  ordinary  schools  but 
adapted  to  suit  their  defects.  Training  at  these  schools  covers  the 
same  period  of  years  as  the  institution  school. 

The  institutions  possess  so  many  advantages  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  enumerate  a  few  of  them  before  passing  to  the  alter- 
native system  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

1.  Health. — Regularity  in  diet,  recreation  and  rest.     Medical 
advice,  proper  clothing,  physical  culture. 

2.  Education. — Qualified  teachers,  good  apparatus,  provision 

for  developing  individual  talent. 

3.  Discipline. — Mental.     (The  child  is  guided  in  the  choice  of 

reading  matter.) 
Physical. — Open  air  and  indoor  games  to  suit  bodily  strength. 
Aloral. — Correction    of   unfortunate    mannerisms    and   un- 
suitable and  improper  language. 

Children  living  in  these  institutions  lead  a  normal,  happy  and 
healthy  life.  Not  only  have  they  the  advantages  of  being  under  wise 
teachers,  blind  and  sighted,  but  they  have  the  pleasure  of  constant 
intercourse  with  kindly  and  sympathetic  visitors.  These  glimpses  of  the 
outside  world  broaden  the  horizon  and  prevent  the  institution  child 
from  "  dwelling  in  a  furrow  "  or  becoming  a  stagnant  pool. 

The  alternative  course  is  the  day  centre  to  be  found  in  large 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  advantages  of  the  day  school  should  not  be  overlooked,  but 
they  are  only  advantages  when  the  child  comes  from  a  good  home. 
The  advantages  previously  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
residential  schools  would  apply  largely  to  the  good  home  and  the  blind 
child  would  enjoy  the  extra  privileges  and  surprises  of  living  in  the 
world,  and  not  looking  on. 

In  view  of  these  present  facilities  and  of  the  greater  facilities  to 
come,  it  is  generally  recommended  that  blind  children  be  educated 
and  equipped  in  these  institutions  or  centres  where  their  limitations 
and  deficiencies  are  recognised  and  understood,  and  where  the  instruc- 
tors know  how  best  to  develop  the  particular  forte  of  the  individual 
child. 

Home  Influences. — During  this  period  of  school  days  one 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  home  and  family  ties  have  still 
a  great  influence  in  the  moulding  of  the  young  life.  The  child 
educated  in  an  institution  spends  his  holidays  at  home  and  the  parents 
must  not  show  an  excess  of  affection  in  their  treatment  of  the  welcome 
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visitor  and  thereby  undo  the  work  which  is  being  so  ably  done 
elsewhere.  In  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Blacklock,  given  in  our  last 
issue,  the  necessity  is  inculcated  to  keep  the  individuality  of  the 
child  and  not  to  interpose  when  he  becomes  venturesome. 

This  "freedom  of  will"  is  part  of  the  day's  routine  in  the 
institution  or  school  and  although  the  home  control  is  entirely 
different,  the  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  should  show  their  pleasure 
by  allowing  the  child  to  use  his  freedom  (within  bounds),  rather  than 
by  wishing  to  be  his  slaves. 

The  family  would  make  it  easy  for  the  child  to  exercise  freedom 
if  they  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  made  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article  :  "  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 

With  increasing  years  the  habit  of  reconsensing  will  become  so 
strong  that  on  each  successive  visit  to  the  home  circle,  the  non-sighted 
child  will  be  quite  able  to  take  his  part  and  share  in  the  social 
functions  of  the  family. 

Recreation. — The  necessity  for  recreation  is  obvious.  The  out- 
door games  tend  to  a  clean  vigorous  life  and  all  blind  children, 
whether  living  at  home  or  in  residential  schools,  should  be  encouraged 
to  join  in  cricket,  football,  running,  skipping,  swimming,  skating,  as 
well  as  taking  part  in  indoor  winter  evening  games,  such  as  dominoes, 
draughts,  chess,  and  so  forth.  At  first  the  child  may  receive  some 
knocks  and  a  few  cuts  but  the  early  training  of  hearing  will  soon 
assert  itself  and  if  the  playmates  are  at  all  sympathetic  the  blind 
children  will  become  as  keen  athletes  as  sighted  children.  Not  only 
is  it  the  value  of  physical  training  for  the  development  of  the  frame 
but  in  adult  life  the  blind  man  has  a  clear  conception  of  our  great 
international  games  and  can  go  and  "  witness  "  the  game  with  much 
pleasure. 

Mannerisms. — Special  attention  has  been  called  to  these  under 
the  heading  of  "Babyhood."  It  is  during  that  period  that  the 
foundation  of  the  habit  is  laid.  So  very  objectionable  do  some  of 
these  habits  become  and  so  difficult  to  eradicate  that  it  may  be 
advisable  to  mention  a  few  and  make  suggestions  to  avoid  and  cure 
them.  The  wise  and  tender  mother  or  teacher  realizes  that  the 
defect  in  the  child  prevents  him  from  being  (what  every  sighted  child 
is)  an  imitator.  His  little  tricks  and  ways  that  in  many  cases  may 
be  looked  on  as  funny  and  so  encouraged,  should  be  corrected, 
otherwise  in  later  years  their  ludicrousness  verges  into  ugliness. 
These  tricks  are  quite  the  invention  of  the  child's  imagination  and 
arise  in  most  cases  from  lack  of  occupation  both  for  mind  and  fingers. 
The  swaying  of  the  head  and  body,  the  twisting  of  the  fingers 
in  an  aimless  weaving  movement,  the  restless  kicking  of  feet  or 
furniture  in  the  sighted  child  or  man,  point  to  weakness  of  intellect 
or  total  imbecility.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  child.  In  early 
years  these  grow  from  lack  of  "  nothing  to  do"  and  it  is  regrettable 
to  say,  often  develop  as  above  mentioned,  if  not  checked  early. 

The  child  of  the  residential  school  is  watched  most  carefully 
and  it  is  the  affectionate  home  folks  who  should  exercise  every  caution 
over  the  habits  of  the  child. 
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Occupation  therefore,  and  proper  occupation,  will  do  much 
to  remedy  all  evils.  Remember  the  child  cannot  see  the  correct 
method  of  doing  things,  and  for  once  it  is  necessary  to  use  precept 
as  well  as  example. 

There  is  one  other  very  objectionable  habit  in  the  case  of  the 
child  who  can  see  nothing  but  the  light — the  movement  of  an  object 
between  the  light  and  his  eyes — his  hand,  a  stick,  a  shining  disc  or 
something  that  for  the  time  being,  obscures  the  light.  This,  apart 
from  the  evident  objectionableness  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  nerves 
of  the  eye  and  the  brain.  Mothers  should  check  this  at  once,  even 
if  the  child  should  fret  for  the  forbidden  toys.  They  can  be  replaced 
by  the  musical  game  or  the  fingers  occupied  with  the  sand  tray. 
These  latter  are  the  excellent  foundation  of  the  education  to  follow. 

The  Partially  Sighted. — Most  of  the  previous  suggestions 
have  been  made  with  direct  application  to  the  totally  blind.  But 
there  is  in  the  community  a  very  large  number  who  come  under  the 
heading,  partially  blind.  'J'he  amount  of  sight  varies.  Some  can  only 
distinguish  between  light  and  dark,  not  being  able  to  see  forms  or 
colour.  The  members  of  the  partially  blind  world  should  be  treated 
similarly  to  the  totally  blind.  Then  there  is  the  class  who  can  dis- 
tinguish form,  colour  in  daylight  only,  and  even  see  details  in  form. 
This  class,  and  the  blind  section  who  can  see  only  partially  in  sunlight 
or  nightlight,  or  who  at  no  time  are  able  to  read  print,  require  their 
education  modified  to  suit  their  requirements.  During  their  earlier 
years  they  are  treated  at  home  much  as  other  members  of  the  family  are. 
They  may  be  called  short-sighted,  or  stupid,  and  receive  many  a  repri- 
mand that  is  not  deserved.  Whenever  this  is  the  case  mothers  should 
have  the  child  examined  by  the  skilled  doctor  and  thus  give  it 
the  benefit  of  medical  treatment.  All  the  previous  suggestions  can  be 
used.  Partially-sighted  children  should  be  trained  to  make  their 
fingers  their  eyes,  as  in  blind  children.  The  little  sight  the  child  is 
blessed  with,  should  be  guarded  as  the  most  precious  asset  and  should 
never  be  exercised  too  long  or  tried  too  closely. 

If  the  child's  defect  has  escaped  detection  during  infancy  and  he 
is  enrolled  at  an  ordinary  school  at  the  age  of  five,  his  trials  begin. 
Fortunately  under  modern  laws,  medical  examination  quickly  follows, 
and  the  parents  should  not — indeed  must  not — resent  any  advice  and 
should  be  quick  to  obey  in  view  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  child. 
The  child  must  be  tenderly  treated.  It  may  be  that  with  partial 
sight  he  suffers  frequent  or  constant  pain  ;  thus  making  play  and 
school  irksome.  Save  the  nervous  system  as  much  as  possible.  The 
peering  habit  so  common  among  the  partially-sighted  must  be  cor- 
rected and  the  eyes  must  be  in  each  case  helped  out  by  their  willing 
servants,  the  fingers  and  the  ears. 

Several  other  points  in  connection  with  the  training  of  blind  and 
partially-blind  children  can  only  be  discussed  or  considered  on  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  their  particular  environment.  The  mingling 
of  the  sexes,  the  economic  and  domestic  conditions,  could  safely  be 
left  in  many  cases  to  the  common  sense  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  article  in  our  next  issue  will  deal  with  the  adult  blind. 
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Obiruary. 

IT  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  passing  away 
of  Mr.  F.  J.  Munby,  the  well  known  and  much  beloved  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  King's  Manor, 
York.  Mr.  Munby  died  unexpectedly  at  his  residence  at  Scarborough, 
on  Saturday,  the  12th  December,  in  his  78th  year. 

Frederick  James  Munby,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Munby,  was 
born  at  York,  on  the  5th  April,  1837.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  went 
as  a  day  boy  to  St.  Peter's  School,  and  later  to  Cheltenham  College. 
In  1855  he  was  articled  to  his  father  who  was  a  leading  solicitor  in 
York,  and  in  1861  he  became  managing  clerk  to  a  firm  of  solicitors 
in  Bangor.  In  1862  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of 
chief  clerk  in  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  of  Record,  which  meant 
that  he  was  really  acting-registrar.  In  1868  he  went  into  partner- 
ship with  an  old  schoolfellow  Mr.  A.  Humphries  which  however 
soon  terminated,  and  in  1870  he  set  up  for  himself  in  Manchester. 
When  his  brother  died,  he  took  his  place  as  his  father's  partner, 
and  taking  another  partner  to  carry  on  the  Manchester  business 
he  came  back  to  live  in  York.  In  1875  his  father  died,  and 
Mr.  Munby  succeeded  to  his  appointments  and  the  chief  partner- 
ship of  the  business.  He  was  an  ardent  Churchman  and  much 
interested  in  educational  matters,  and  in  his  professional  capacity 
took  much  interest  in  reformatories  and  charitable  agencies  for  the 
criminal  classes.  It  is,  hovvever,  as  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  that  he  will  be  best  remembered. 
This  school  was  founded  in  1833  in  commemoration  of  the  work  of 
William  Wilberforce,  of  anti  slave-trade  fame,  and  Joseph  Munby  was 
the  first  Hon.  Secretary.  On  his  father's  death,  Mr.  F.  J.  Munby 
succeeded  him  in  this  capacity,  and  thus  father  and  son  between  them 
have  filled  this  post  for  eighty  years.  He  took  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  this  school  and  its  inmates,  and  had  been  connected 
with  various  Conferences  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind.  In  recognition  of  his  long,  continuous 
and  distinguished  services  in  the  education  of  the  blind  he,  in  19 13, 
received  the  signal  honour  of  a  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  In  1862  he  married  Miss  E.  J.  Latimer  of  Manchester, 
and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  19 10  he  celebrated  his 
professional  jubilee  and  in  191 2  his  golden  wedding-day,  amid  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Osbaldwick  on  the  15th  December. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  who 
made  the  following  beautiful  address  to  the  mourners  : — "  It  is  fitting 
before  the  body  of  this  our  brother  is  taken  to  its  last  resting  place, 
there  should  be  some  thanksgiving  to  God.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the 
example  which  he  has  left  us  of  simple  sincerity,  of  unfailing 
courtesy,  of  high  motive,  and  loyal  and  steadfast  service  to  his  city 
and  country.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  life  he  lived,  so  full  of 
goodness  and  of  kindness  and  of  service  to  this  place  and  country, 
and  to  his  fellow-men,  not  least  to  the  young,  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted.     You  who  are  here  present  know  the  service  which,    with 
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such  ability  and  judgment,  he  rendered  to  this  city  and  country.  I 
think  particularly  of  the  service  he  gave  to  the  children  of  this  town 
who  are  blind.  Let  us  remember  also  those  whom  he  has  left,  and 
particularly  her  who  was  his  companion  and  helpmeet  for  more  than 
50  years.  At  this  time  in  the  nation's  history  let  us  pray  that  God 
will  give  peace  to  raise  up  men  such  as  he  was,  ready  and  willing  to 
serve  God  both  in  church  and  state.  For  these  thanksgivings  in 
prayer  let  there  be  now  silence  kept." 

Among  those  present  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sherift"  and 
Magistrates  of  the  City  of  York,  the  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Law 
Society,  representatives  of  the  Leeds  and  Sheffield  Universities, 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York  Industrial  Schools,  York  Con- 
servative Association,  York  Castle  and  the  City  Police,  Discharged 
Prisoner's  Aid  Society  and  many  others. 

*      *      *      * 

Correspondence. 

ACQUISITION   OF  SIGHT. 

fin  view  of  the  previous  references  in  Braille  ReviewKo  thissubject,  the  following 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  Progress  will  doubtless  be  found  interesting. — 
Editor.] 

Sir — With  reference  to  an  article  on  pages  52  and  53  of  Pro^^ress 
for  October,  19 14,  concerning  the  acquisition  of  sight  in  persons  born 
blind,  I  offer  to  the  readers  of  Progress  my  experience  in  this  direction, 
which  please  publish  if  you  think  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  Magazine. 

I  am  at  present  blind,  and  work  a  Blind  School  as  its  Principal.  I 
lost  my  sight  twenty  years  back.  As  a  sighted  man,  I  was  trained  for  the 
medical  profession.  While  working  as  an  assistant  surgeon  at  the  P.  H. 
Hospital,  Ahmedabad,  under  Dr.  Joh.  Robb,  then  civil  surgeon  to  that 
hospital,  I  operated  on  both  the  eyes  of  a  Mussulman  boy,  aged  about 
eight  years.  He  had  a  conical  head  of  an  imbecile  or  idiot.  As  he 
was  born  in  a  very  poor,  illiterate  family,  no  eftbrt  was  ever  made  to  train 
him  in  any  way.  He  was  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  with  other 
sighted  children,  and  go  with  the  cows  and  the  buffaloes  to  the  grazing 
ground,  sometimes  walking  by  himself  after  them,  sometimes  holding 
their  tails  and  following  them,  or  riding  on  them. 

He  had  cataracts  on  both  eyes.  In  all  other  respects  his  eyes  were 
healthy.  I  removed  the  cataracts  from  both  his  eyes  at  certain  intervals, 
and  the  result  of  the  operation  was  good  so  far  as  the  eyes  went.  After 
the  wounds  had  healed,  efforts  were  made  to  test  the  vision  of  both  his 
eyes.  The  boy,  like  patients  suffering  from  cataract  walked  with  open 
eyes  against  a  big  stool,  and  he  could  not  make  out  and  name  a  book, 
a  pencil,  an  inkstand  or  a  ruler  for  he  had  never  seen  these  things, 
and  never  handled  them,  for  his  home  never  contained  them.  This  being 
so,  it  was  said  that  though  the  operations  were  successful  in  the 
matter  of  restoring  vision,  they  had  failed. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  as  the  boy's  eyes,  and  the  structures 
inside,  though  capable  of  recognising  things  before  them,  did  not  do  so, 
for  they  were  not  trained  in  that  direction.  I  explained  to  the  father  the 
reasons  why  the  boy  did  not  see.  The  boy  never  moved  his  eyes  in 
different  directions,  much  less  did  he  make  any  effort  at  focussing  objects 
before  him.  I  told  the  father  that  the  boy  on  being  taken  home  should 
be  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  not  pampered  as  a  helpless   child.      He 
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should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  games  and  plays  of  village  life,  and 
thus  he  would  be  forced  to  use  his  eyes.  The  boy  returned  to  me  after 
two  years  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  his  formerly  conical  head  enlarged 
and  rounded,  his  eyes  and  face  beaming  with  intelligence,  his  vocabulary 
markedly  increased,  his  behaviour  polite  and  his  talk  intelligent.  His 
knowledge  seemed  to  me  that  of  a  boy  of  his  age  in  his  circumstances  of 
life.  The  above  goes  to  show  that  the  eyes  like  other  special  senses  and 
the  limbs  of  the  body  require  to  be  trained,  and  that  the  education  by 
training  is  gradual.  The  boy  was  now  able  to  see  things  like  people  born 
with  vision. 

This  case  illustrates  how  intimately  the  development  of  the  head  or 
brain  is  dependent  on  the  eyes,  for  information  and  knowledge  through 
the  eyes  act  on  the  brain  and  help  its  development.  It  proves  further 
one  thing,  that  the  eye  is  the  great  gateway  to  knowledge  and  the  remain- 
ing four  gateways  occupy  a  place  inferior  to  the  eyes  in  the  matter  of 
acquisition  of  knowledge. — Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  NILKANTHRAI 
DAHYABHAI,  L.M.  &  S.,  Principal,  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the 
Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay. — \th  November,  19 14. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NUMBERS    OF 
THE    "BRAILLE     MUSICAL     MAG.^ZINE." 

ig.  Wood  End  Road, 

Erdington,  Birmingham, 
I4.th  December,  ^9^4- 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Braille  Review. 

Sir, — I  desire  through  your  columns  to  call  the  attention  of  Heads 
of  Institutions  and  Libraries  for  the  Blind  to  a  Braille  publication  the 
existence  of  which  ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  I  refer  to  the 
Supplementary  Numbers  of  the  the  Braille  Musical  Magazine.  These 
numbers  have  been  issued,  .in  response  to  requests  from  some  of  those 
blind  musicians  who  are  out  in  the  world  trymg  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  desire  more  articles  of  musical  interest  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  ordinary  bi-monthly  Musical  Magazine.  The  support 
given  to  the  Braille  Musical  Mai^asitte  has  been  satisfactory,  but  that 
given  to  the  supplementary  numbers  has  not  been  so  encouraging. 
I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  lack  of  support  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  have  not  appeared  quite  regularly,  and 
that  they  have  also  been  published  independently  of  the  Magazine  itself. 
An  annual  subscription  of  Qs.  will  now  entitle  a  subscriber  to  one  copy  of 
the  bi-monthly  Braille  Musical  Afagasine,  and  also  to  one  copy  of  the  three 
supplementary  numbers  which  it  is  intended  to  publish  during:  19 15.  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Institutions  and  others  subscribing  to  the 
Musical  Magazine  will  also  include  a  subscription  to  the  supplementary 
numbers  which  will  consist  entirely  of  articles  drawn  from  leading  musical 
periodicals  and  other  sources.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  permanent 
interest.  The  number  of  what  may  be  called  "  outside  blind  "  who  are 
able  to  subscribe  for  these  numbers  is  of  course  very  limited,  and  we  look 
to  our  Institutions  to  give  a  helping  hand  in  order  that  this  particular 
publication,  which  is  very  much  esteemed  by  those  who  subscribe  for  it, 
may  be  made  much  more  useful  to  the  musical  blind. 

Yours,  etc.,  HARRY  E.   PLATT. 
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6speranro  for  rhc  Blind. 

At  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  Esperanto 
is  taught  as  one  of  the  subjects  in  connection  with  the  evening  classes 
for  senior  pupils.  The  services  of  Mr.  Hipsley,  who  is  an  expert  in 
Braille  and  Esperanto,  have  been  secured,  and  he  attends  one  night 
a  week  to  give  instruction.  The  lessons  last  about  of  one  hour. 
Each  pupil  uses,  for  private  study,  the  Esperanto  English  Grammar, 
which  is  published  by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
pupils  are  very  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  receive  every  week 
a  test  for  preparation  out  of  school  hours.  The  instructor,  Mr.  Hipsley, 
is  very  well  pleased  with  the  progress  made,  and  it  is  hoped  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  instruction  by  Easter  next. 


Sale  of  Olork. 

Miss  Smith,  Holmwood,  Weston-super-Mare,  intends  (D.V.) 
to  hold  another  Sale  of  work  done  by  the  blind,  next  autumn.  Per- 
sons who  are  blind,  or  practically  blind,  and  are  desirous  of  disposing 
of  articles  which  they  themselves  have  made,  and  as  a  means  whereby 
they  may  be  enabled  to  earn  a  little  money,  are  allowed  to  send  goods, 
but  no  articles  can  be  disposed  of  for  charities.  Full  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  Miss  Smith,  if  an  addressed  envelope  bearing  a  half- 
penny stamp  is  forwarded  to  her. 


■ohe  College  of  'ceachers  of  rhe  Blind. 

PRIZE   ESSAY. 

The  Gold  Medal,  offered  by  the  Committee  of  the  College,  for 
the  best  essay  on  "  The  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  prior  to 
1830"  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  E.  R.  Scott,  Editor  of  The  Weekly 
Siifuma/y.,  Shere,  Surrey. 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

We  shall  be  grateful  if  readers   will   assist  Mr    Charles    Walker,     14,     Lister 

Street,  Willenhall,  near  Wolverhampton,  by  purchasing  brushes  which  he 
himself  makes  but  finds  some  difficulty  in  selling.  Mr.  Walker  is  t)Iind  and 
deaf.  The  prices  given  below  are  retail  but  are  subject  to  25  per  cent,  if 
wholesale.  Price  list  of  brushes; — boot  brushes,  size  i,  extra  hard,  <)d. 
each;  medium,  "jd.  ;  soft  ("  shiners  "),  is.  Size  2,  extra  hard,  is.;  medium, 
<)d.  ;  soft,  15.  3^;'.  Size  3,  extra  hard,  15.  ■^d,  ;  medium,  is.  ;  soft,  15.  6d. 
Clothes  brushes  (with  handle  and  madeoffine  Wisk),  2s.  ;  ordinary,  from  is.io 
2s.  ;  dandy  brushes,  is.  3d.  and  is.  6d.  Grate  brushes  (bent  or  straight), 
medium,  from  6d.  to  is.  4^.  Laundry  brushes,  white,  6d.  ;  brown,  ^d.\ 
Nail  brushes,  2d.  Scrubbing  brushes  (extra  hard,  medium  or  soft),  6d.  to 
()d.  each. 


N.I.B.    PUBLICATIONS  (continued   from  pa.<;e  2  of  cover). 

Secrets    (Intermezzo,    Dance    Music),  by  Charles    W.   Anci.ikfe. 
Price  3cl.,  posl     free  4(i.     (Hy  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Hail,     Gladdening     Light    (Anthem),    by    George    C.    Martin. 

Trice  6cl.,  posl  free  jA.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd. ) 

The  Dav  is  past  and  over  (Anthem),  by  J.  Christopher  Marks. 

Price  6d.,  jmsi  free  7(].      ( I'y  kind  oermission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  (Anthem),  by  Mvles  B.  Foster. 

Price  6(1.,  post  free  jd.      (By  kind  permission  of  .Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Remember   now   thy  Creator  (Anthem),  by  Charles  Steggall. 

Price  6d.,  posl  free  yd.      (Ky  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Justification,    by    Sidney    Collett    (reprinted    from    Channels    of 
Blessing).      Price  4d.,  posl  free  5d. 

Conversion,    What   is    it?       by  F.  (Lillet   Corv.       Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  8d.,  post  free  gd.      (Reprinted  from  The  Life  of  Faith.) 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  C.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size, 

inlerpointed,  i  vol.      Price   2s.  6d. 
Exercises   to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  voL      Price  3s.  6d. 
Guide    to    Auction     Bridge,    with     Royal    Spades,    by    E.    L    F. 

VVn.i  lAMSDN.      Pocket  size,  inlerpointed.      j'rice  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  jd. 

Insets  to  the  "Braille  Musical  Magazine,"  1914: — 

Urakk's  Urikm  (Part-Song)    by    S.   Colkridc.k-Taylok,   price    3d.   posl 

free  4d. 
Si.AViscHii  Tanzk  (Duel  for  four  hands),  by  A.   Dvorak,  Op.  72,  price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
Thic  Little  Brown  Wheel  (Song),  by  G.   C.    Haroekeck,  price  3d., 

post  free  4(1. 
Eleanor  (Song),  by  S.  Coleridce-Tavlor,  ]irice  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Dankljednnach  Sturm  (Etude  for  the  Piano),  by  Adoli'HE  Henselt, 

price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 
Chorale  Preludk  on  St.  Ann's  (Organ),  by  C.  Hubert  H.   Parry, 

price  4d. ,  post  free  5d. 
Dancing  Waves  (for  the  Piano),  by  Albert  Pieczonka,  price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 
Imperial  ^L\RCH  (Pianoforte  Solo),  by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.   32,  price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
In    rHK  Spinning  Room  (for  the  Piano),  by  Carl  Bohm,  Op.  261,  price 

3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Deeper  and   Deeper    Still    (Recitative);    Wakt    Her    Angels  (Air) 

(Nos.  49  and  53  of  "Jephtha"),   by  G.    F.    Handel,   price  4d.,   post 

free  5d. 
Intermezzo  in  D  flat  (lor  the  Organ),  by  Alfred  Hollins,  price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 
No.   I  of  Sin  Sonatas  for  the  Violin,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  price  6d.,  post 

free  "jA. 
Remembrance  (Part-Song),  by  A.  Robins,  price  5d.,  post  free  6d. 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  Military  March  (for  the  Piano),   No.    i  in 

D,  by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.  39,  price  4d. ,  posl  free  5d. 
Our  Island  Home  (Four  Part  Song,  Short  Score),  by  E.vroN  Faning, 

price  4d. ,  post  free  5d. 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  (Song),  by  Edward  Elgar,  price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

Remittances  should  he  made  payable  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "  London  Countv  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd.'' 


Appliances  for  Pen  or  Pencil  Writing. 
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THE     "C"     FRAME. 


A  metal  groove-plate  is  fixed  clown 
each  side  of  a  polished  Ijoard,  and 
working  in  these  side  grooves  is  a 
metal  plate,  of  a  convenient  size  to 
talce  an  octavo  sheet  of  notepaper,  and 
having  a  clip  in  the  bottom  end  to  fix 
the  sheet  in  position.  Notches  have 
been  made  in  the  left  hand  groove, 
and  an  unot)trusive  catch  releases  the 
plate  and  enables  the  paper  to  be 
moved  upwards  as  required.  At  a 
distance  from  the  top  convenient  for 
writing,  a  metal  bar  is  suspended  by 
delicate  springs  across  the  frame,  to 
guide  the  pencil  along  the  paper. 
I'his  bar  has  half-an-inch  play  to  allow 
for  the  down  strokes  o{  the  letters. 
The  weight  of  the  frame  is  not  more 
than  i\  It).,  and  the  size  7-in.  by 
125-in.  by  i-in.  thick.  There  is  little 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  v\hole  is  of 
good  material  and  workmanship,  the 
metal  parts  being  neatly  finished  and 
nickel-plated. 

Price     lOs. 

Inland   Posta{;e  4d.  Extra. 


t 


THE    "MILLARD"    FRAME. 


Hinged  Metal  Frame,  with 
clip  to  hold  paper  firmly.  Fitted 
with  elastic  lines  to  guide  pencil, 
and  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow 
for  descending'  letters. 

PRICES: 

Large  Note  Size,   2s.  6d. 

(8-in.  by  9x-in.) 
Inland  T'os'i-acf,  4d.   Exika. 

Small  Note  Size,    Is.  6d. 

(8-in.  by  5Y-in.) 
Lni.and  rc)STA(;K  3d.   ExrRA. 
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"NEW  STYLE"  DRAUGHTS  AND 
CHESS     BOARDS     AND     MEN. 


In  the  Draught  ISoards  the  pla}ing  squares  are  sunk.  The 
black  and  white  men  are  distinguished  by  size.  Fuur  double 
pieces  (for  kings)  are  supplied  with  each  set. 

For  Chess,  the  boards  are  drilled  and  the  pieces  are  dowelled 
to  fit.  White  pieces  have  a  pointed  top  and  the  black  ])ieces 
a  rounded  one. 

In  ordering  please  slate  if  t\)r  Draughts  only,  or  lor  l)olh 
Chess  and  Draughts. 


Folding  Draughts  Board,  opening  to   1  2-in.         -  7s.  6d. 

Folding  Chess  Board               ,,               ,,               -  8s.  6d. 

Flat  Draughts  Board 5s.  Od. 

Flat  Chess  Board    -        -        -        -         .         -         -  6s.  Od. 

Draughtsmen  (in  polished  Mahogany  Box)          -  3s.  Od. 

Chessmen  (dowelled) 5s.  6d. 


GAMES. 

Cheery   Families,  marked  fur  the  Bind 
Patience  Cards  „  ,, 

Playing  Cards  ,,  ,, 

Word-Making  and   Word    i'aking 
Card  for  kee])ing  lines  straight 
Dominoes,   with  raised  jjips 


per  pack  ts.  6d. 

„  IS.  9d. 

,,  IS.  9d. 

per  box  is.  od. 

each  OS.  2d. 

per  box  2s.  od. 
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X?he  t?raining  of  the  Blind. 

By  Miss  E.  WALKER  FINLAY, 

Hon.  Lady  Organizer,  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

•  -—J HE  questions  now  arise  what  is  to  become  of  the  blind  boy 
\S)  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ?  How  can  he  be  fitted  to  earn  his  daily 
bread?  Where  can  the  most  suitable  instruction  be  obtained 
towards  this  end  ?  When  the  training  is  finished  can  he  take  his 
place  in  a  work-a-day  world  and  compete  with  his  sighted  brethcn  ? 

As  indicated  in  the  last  article,  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  blind  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country.  But  schools  and  institutions  which  provide  tuition  in  pro- 
fessions and  trades  are  none  too  numerous. 

The  blind  child  attending  a  day  school  has  to  leave  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  find  means  elsewhere  to  complete  his  training.  The 
sighted  youth  without  difficulty  enters  an  office,  is  apprenticed  to  a 
trade  or  passes  to  a  college  for  higher  education.  The  non-sighted 
child  cannot  do  this,  and  if  he  is  to  enter  the  commercial  world  he 
must  be  master  of  the  elements  of  office  work  (typewriting,  etc.) 
before  he  attempts  to  gain  admittance. 

Similar  proceedings  apply  to  a  trade.  His  apprenticeship  cannot 
be  passed  at  the  bench  in  company  with  sighted  workmen.  He  must 
master  his  craft  before  going  into  a  workshop.  To  this  end  there 
must  be  an  efficient  training  by  qualified  instructors  who  recognize 
the  difficulties  of  the  blind  worker  in  competition  with  the  sighted, 
and  who  know  how  best  to  help  him  over  obstacles  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sighted  and  the  blind. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  blind  boy  or  girl  must  find  a  home  in 
one  of  the  institutions  for  training  in  handicrafts,  etc.  The  pupil 
of  the  residential  school  during  his  nine  or  ten  years  of  education 
has  been  carefully  watched  by  the  teachers,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  advising  the  parents  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  future.  A  word  of  caution  might  be  profitable  here. 
Many  blind  people,  as  a  result  of  their  aural  training  are  musical. 
They  love  music,  whether  they  can  play  an  instrument  or  not.  This 
does  not  mean  that  each  one  is  a  prodigy  and  should  follow  the  pro- 
fession as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Rather  cultivate  the  taste  as  a 
pastime  with  the  chance  of  its  adding  to  the  income. 
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Having  decided  upon  the  profession  or  trade,  and  decided  at 
which  institution  the  necessary  instruction  is  to  be  obtained,  there  is 
little  more  to  be  done,  during  the  next  few  years.  The  period  of 
training  varies  according  to  the  occupation  chosen  and  the  ability 
of  the  pupil. 

The  fees  can  still  be  paid  by  the  Education  Committees  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  but  this  usually  ceases  about  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Boards  of  Guardians  have  full  powers  to  contribute 
the  cost  of  training  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  assistence  thus  given  does  not  have  the  effect  of  pauperising  the 
recipient.  Scholarships  are  available  in  some  Institutions  and  in  at 
least  one,  a  number  of  free  pupils  are  admitted  by  vote.  The  fees 
may  of  course  be  paid  privately  by  parents,  friends  or  others  interested 
in  the  pupil. 

While  the  pupil  is  quietly  learning  in  the  shelter  of  the 
institution  there  are  one  or  two  axioms  it  would  be  well  to  remember. 
I.  That  his  aim  is  to  earn  his  living — therefore  his  best  must 
be  put  into  his  beginnings  in  order  that  the  best  may  be  evident 
in  his  finished  work.  2.  That  the  calmness  of  institution  life  will 
not  continue  for  ever,  and  the  commercial  world  unfortunately  does 
not  deal  so  gently  with  the  workman  as  the  teachers  do.  3.  That  no 
matter  how  well  the  work  is  done  the  world  always  demands  discount 
instead  of  giving  interest,  because  of  the  tremendous  competition. 
Therefore  the  work  of  the  blind  must  at  all  times  bear  the  hall  mark 
of  sterling  worth. 

With  these  ideas  ever  present  in  his  mind  and  with  the  deter- 
mination to  prove  his  worth,  the  blind  man  when  he  leaves  the 
institution  with  a  good  trade  in  his  hands,  the  difficulties  of  continu- 
ing his  business  are  considerably  lessened. 

There  are  always  willing  hands  to  help  him  at  the  beginning, 
and  when  once  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  he  must  set  his  face 
upv\ards  and  climb  slowly  but  surely,  proving  that  true  worth  will 
achieve  success. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  occupations  open  to  the  blind 
and  partially-blind.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  more  suitable 
for  the  partially-blind. 

MALES. 

Arts  and  Professions. — Church  ;  law  ;  public  lecturing  ;  teach- 
ing (school  and  music).     Massage  ;  organising. 

Handicrafts. — Basket  making  ;  brush  and  broom  making  ; 
mattress  bedding  and  allied  trades  ;  mat  making  ;  chair  seating  ; 
ship  fend-offs  manufacture;  shoe  making;  *joinery  and  cabinet- 
making  ;  bass  dressing  ;  willow  peeling ;  *bamboo  furniture  making  ; 
rush  plaiting  ;  wire  work ;  *pottery ;  wood  chopping  and  bundling  ; 
firelighter  making  ;  machine  knitting  ;  tennis  racket  stringing  ;  netting 
(fishing  nets  and  hammocks)  ;  string  bag  making. 

Outdoor  Employment. — Commercial  travelling  ;  agencies  : — 
tea,  coal,  insurance,  stationary  and  paper  ;  poultry  farming  ;  *garden- 
ing ;  *dairy  work  ;  hawking ;  news  vending  :  home  teaching  and 
visiting. 
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Miscellaneous,  —  Typewriting  and  shorthand  ;  pianoforte 
tuning  ;  telephone  operator  ;  wireless  telegraphy  ;  cigar  and  cigarette 
making  ;  shampooing  :  organ  blowing  ;  bell  ringing  ;  chimney 
sweeping. 

FEMALES. 

Professions. — Teaching  (school  and  music) ;  massage. 

Handicrafts  and  Home  Industries. — Machine  and  hand 
knitting;  netting;  weaving;  lace  making;  crochet;  sewing;  chair 
seating;  *artificial  flower  making;  bead  threading  (curtains,  necklaces); 
mattress  making  ;  string  bag  making. 

Outdoor  Work. — *Dairy  work  ;  *gardening. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Typewriting  and  shorthand  ;  telephony  ; 
domestic  service. 

*      *      *      * 

SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    BLIND,      No.  II. 

"chomasson  School  for  rhe  Blind,  Bolton. 

Bv   F.  WILKINSON, 

Director  of  Education,  County  Borough  of  Bolton 
Education    Committee,    Nelson    Square,    Bolton. 

<^^HIS   School   was  built   partly  by  subscription  and  partly  from 

^P      the  rates,  as  a   memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomasson, 

who  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Bolton  from  1880  to  1885. 

The  Buildings. — The  School  is  situated  in  the  Devonshire 
Road,  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  attractive  parts  of  the  town.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  with  Accrington  facings  and  dressings  of 
terra-cotta.  The  building  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  forms  one 
block,  the  plan  being  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  T.  All  class  and 
work  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  sleeping  accommodation 
above.  A  central  block  containing  the  kitchens,  domestic  offices  and 
dining  rooms  entirely  separates  the  two  suites  of  rooms  from  one 
another. 

Accommodation. — The  accommodation  for  the  blind  comprises 
five  class  rooms,  a  workroom,  teacher's  room,  music  room,  and  dining 
room.  There  are  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls,  play  grounds, 
shelters,  etc.  A  gymnasium  and  sick  rooms  have  been  recently 
added.  There  is  accommodation  for  48  blind  pupils,  twenty  boarders, 
and  28  day  scholars. 

Management. — The  School  is  managed  directly  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Borough,  Nelson  Square,  Bolton. 

Domestic  Stajf  for  blind  and  deaf  comprises  :  principal, 
assistant  matron,  children's  attendant,  three  domestics,  resident  care- 
taker and  wife ;  the  latter  acts  as  cook. 

School  Staff, — Comprises  head  teacher  and  two  assistant 
teachers,  also  a  part-time  blind  teacher  for  shoe  mending. 

Medical  Officer  pays  regular  visits  to  the  school  and  attends 
when  summoned  in  case  of  illness. 

Fees. — The  charge  for  children  sent  by  outside  authorities  is 
£10  per  annum  for  boarders,  and  ;£i2)  fo^  ^^7  scholars. 
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Holidays. — Summer,  five  weeks.  Christmas,  two  weeks. 
Easter,  one  week.     Operatives,  one  week. 

Curriculum. — Sch  lars  are  taught  the  Braille  system,  and 
are  supplied  with  Braille  publications  for  recreation  purpo,s£*_.The 
subj  icts  taught  include  writing,  spelling,  composition,  arithmetic, 
recitation,  history,  geography,  elementary  science,  singing,  typewriting, 
physical  exercises,  dancing,  skipping  and  other  games. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  hand- work,  such  as  chair-caning,  rane- 
weaving,  netting,  Indian  basket  work,  string  bag  making,  rug  making, 
shoe  mending,  knitting  both  by  hand  and  machine.  Kindergarten 
occupations  also  receive  much  attention. 

fYOPE&>! — Much    attention    is    given  to    physical  training    and 
loral  welfare  of  the  children,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  make  them  as 
much  like  sighted  children  as  possible,  all  bad  habits  and  mannerisms 
being  carefully  checked. 

There  are  two  sections  of  myopic  children  and  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Their  handwork  consists  of  chair  caning,  ca  e 
weaving,  bent  iron  work,  rug  making,  drawing  from  common  ob'ects 
on  the  black  board,  paper  modelling  ;  hand  and  machine  knitting 
for  girls. 

#      *      *      * 

"che  Hew  Organ  of  'che  national  Institute. 


.^— ^HE  Council  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  long 
\^  held  the  view  that  students  who  are  studying  for  the  diplomas 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  should  have  greater 
facilities  for  practice  than  has  hitherto  been  available.  The  new 
buildings  of  the  Institute  contain  a  room  called  the  Armitage  Hall, 
capable  of  seating  about  250  people.  In  this  Hall  will  be  erected 
an  organ  which  will  be  a  fat  sintile  of  the  College  of  Organists' 
Organ,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Institute's  new  instrument  will  be 
required  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  reitalist  as  well  as  the  student,  ^ 
the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  nuaiber  of  expert  blind 
musicians,  have  decided  to  add  certain  stops  to  the  original  Royal 
College  of  Organists'  instrument.  The  additions  will,  however,  be 
so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  manipulation  of 
the  instrument  by  the  student.  Messrs.  Norman  and  Beard  (the 
builders  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organist's  Organ)  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  Institute's  instrument,  which  will 
cost  ^,^1,667. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  the  new  organ  : — 


Pedal   Organ.     CCC 

to  G. 

(32 

notes). 

32 

I.   Open    Diapason 

...    16  feet 

wood 

pipes 

2.  Violone 

...    16 

metal 

32 

3.   Bordun 

...    16 

wood 

32 

4.   Octave 

...      8 

•1) 

12 

Remainder  derived 
''              from  No.  i. 

5.  Bass  Flute    ... 

6.  Trombone    ... 

...      8 
...    16 

11 
metal 

12 
32 

Remainder  derived 
•"              from    No.  2. 
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Choir    Organ.      CC  to  C.     (6i  notes).     In  a  Swell  Box. 


7.   Gamba 

8  feet 

metal 

61 

pipes. 

8.   Lieblich  Gedakt      .. 

8 

wood-metal 

61 

,, 

9.   Dulciana 

8 

,, 

metal 

61 

10.  Vox  Angelica 

8 

,, 

,, 

54 

)    (Gamut  G  (tune 

1 1.   Lieblich  Flote 

4 

,, 

61 

12.   Piccolo 

T 

„ 

wood 

61 

13.  Cor  Anglais  ... 

8 

,, 

metal 

61 

14.  Corno  di  Bassetto   .. 

8 

jj 

>j 

61 

15.  Tuba... 

8 

)? 

1) 

61 

I.     Octave 
II.     Sub  Octave 

] 

To 

act  also  throi 

gh  Choir  to  Great. 

III.      Unison  Oft' 

Gre.at  Organ.     CC  to  C 

••     (6 

I  n 

otes). 

61 

16.    Double  Diapason     .. 

.    16  feet 

metal 

pipes. 

i/.   Open  Diapason 

.     8 

M 

61 

18.  Open  Diapasonfsmal 

1)    8 

„ 

61 

19.   Claribel         

.     8 

wood 

61 

20.   Harmonic  Flute 

■      4 

metal 

61 

21.   Principal 

4 

„ 

61 

22.  Fifteenth 

2 

51 

61 

23.   Mixture  III.  ranks.. 

.   ■ — 

!) 

183 

24.  Trumpet 

.     8 

?i 

61 

Swell   Organ.      CC  to 

C. 

(6 

I    notes). 

61 

25.  Contra  Gamba 

.    16  feet 

wood-metal 

pipes. 

26.   Open  Diapason 

8 

metal 

61 

51 

27.    Rohrflote       

8 

wood 

61 

H 

28.   Echo  Gamba 

.     8 

metal 

61 

29.   Voix  Celestes 

.     8 

,, 

54 

))  Gamut  G  (tuned 

30.   Principal 

4 

,, 

61 

,, 

31.   Piccolo  (soft) 

2 

)> 

61 

)i 

32.   Dulciana  Mixture  II 

I.  ran 

ks 

)) 

183 

)) 

33.   Contra  Fagotto 

.    16 

') 

61 

34.   Horn              

.      8 

55 

61 

,, 

35.   Oboe              

8 

)J 

61 

)) 

IW     Tremu 

lant. 

V.     Octav( 

.(To 

act 

also  through  Swe 

11  to  Great). 

Unison    Couplers. 

VI. 

Swell 

to 

Great. 

VII.     . 

Swell 

to 

Choir. 

VIII.     ( 

"hoir 

to 

Great. 

IX. 

Swell 

to 

Pedal  (Mechanica 

!)• 

X. 

Great 

to 

Pedal  ( 

). 

XI. 

Choir 

to 

Pedal  ( 

)• 

XII. 

Great  Pistons  to  Pedal  Compositions. 

Accessories. 

sharp.) 


4  pistons  to  Great  Organ. 

4         „      ,,   Swell        ,, 

4         ,,       ,,  Choir        ,, 

I   reversible  piston  for  Great  to  Pedal  coupler. 
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Accessories  {continued) — 

4  composition  pedals  to  Pedal  Organ. 

4  ,,  „         acting  on  Swell  Pistons. 

Reversible  pedals  for  Great  to  Pedal  coupler  (double  action 

poppet  also  a  drawstop  on  each  jamb). 
Ordinary  Swell  Pedals  for  Swell  and  Choir  Organs. 

The  action  will  be  tubular-pneumatic  and  the  wind  be  produced 
by  a  suitable  "  Discus  "  blowing  apparatus. 

*      *      *  # 

nniform  'oype  Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Braille  Review. 

Sir, — For  several  years  past  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  "Type 
Quest, on  "  have  been  heatedly  discussed  by  every  group  of  blind 
rea3eri'  and  writers  on  the  American  continent.  Each  "dot"  system 
has  been  boisterously  championed  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  but  that  particular  one,  or  who  have  learned  another  only  after 
years  of  familiarity  with  the  first.  New  York  Point  is  heralded  as 
the  gift  of  the  gods.  American  Braille  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  "  scientific  "  method  of  raised  print  ever  devised  by  the  brain  of 
man.  And  those  who  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  drinking 
at  the  clear  spring  of  British  Braille,  look  in  uncomprehending 
amazement  at  the  misguided  barbarians  who  are  forced  to  draw  their 
inspiration  from  any  other  source. 

This  state  of  civil  strife  were  distressing  enough,  one  would 
think,  without  the  addition  of  any  new  element  of  discord  ;  but  such 
an  element  has  been  added  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  to  do  away 
with  all  the  existing  systems  of  dot  printing  and  to  substitute  there- 
for an  entirely  new  creation.  Let  me  ask  in  all  seriousness,  could 
anything  be  more  stupid  and  less  calculated  to  lay  the  storm  which 
has  been  raging  round  the  vexed  questions  of  types  for  so  many  years? 
In  my  own  humble  opinion  such  a  proposal,  were  it  adopted,  could 
have  but  one  result — utter  and  irreparable  chaos. 

In  view  of  the  actual  reigning  confusion  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  of  the  threatened  anarchy,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
the  Blind  of  Canada,  an  ever  growing  number  of  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve,  to  lay  before  you  the  opinions  of  those  Canadian 
blind  best  qualified  to  speak  of  their  own  needs  and  desires,  and  to 
voice  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  thought  of  introducing  any  new 
system  or  systems  into  an  already  too  complicated  situation. 

Conditions  in  Canada  are  unique.  Nowhere  else  in  the  British 
Empire,  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  is  our  situation  exactly 
repeated.  Of  the  five  schools  which  care  for  the  education  of  our 
blind  boys  and  girls,  four  use  the  English  language,  while  French  is 
exclusively  employed  at  the  Nazareth  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Montreal.  Three  of  the  first  mentioned  schools  use  books  printed  in 
Braille,  for  the  most  part  that  used  in  Great  Britain.  The  French 
school   employs,  of  course,  the  original  Braille  of  France;  while  the 
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fifth  institution,  that  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  ignorant  of  any 
dot  system  save  New  York  Point.  Many  ot  our  Braille-taught  blind 
are  familiar  with  both  forms  of  that  system  used  in  En^lish^^ peaking 
countries  ;  a  few  of  our  Ontario  readers  have  mastered  one  or  both 
of  the  Brailles,  though  the  number  of  those  now  learning  British 
Braille  is  steadily  increasing.  The  vast  majority  of  our  French 
blind  (more  than  a  th  rd  of  our  total  sightless  population;  are 
familiar  with  but  the  original  method.  •*-— ' 

You  will  readily  see,  therefore,  that  the  problem  of  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  such  a  mixed  community  is  a  most  comphcated  one. 
And  yet  there  are  but  three  libraries  of  embossed  books,  which 
circulate  literature  in  our  Dominion  c  onsidered  as  a  whole.  One  of 
these  (that  at  Halifax)  loans  only  Braille  works,  mostly  in  the  British 
system.  It  has  an  average  annual  circulation  of  about  2,000  volumes. 
The  second,  in  connection  with  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind, 
provides  for  the  needs  of  only  a  few  New  York  Point  readers.  Its 
annual  loans  number  less  than  300.  It  is  therefore  left  to  the  third, 
the  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind,  the  only  independent 
organization  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  to  act  as  the  intellectual  reservoir 
of  the  blind  of  the  Dominion  as  a  unit. 

Consider  for  a  moment  our  position.  Provided  with  very  limited 
resources,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to  purchase  books  in  two 
main  languages  and  in  five  varieties  of  tangible  print  :  British 
Braille,  American  Braille,  French  Braille,  New  York  Point  and 
Moon's  Type.  The  result  of  this  strange  situation  is  that,  though 
we  have  as  large  a  borrowing  list  as  the  other  two  libraries  combined 
and  an  annual  circulation  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Halifax  and 
twenty-five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the 
Blind  (these  serving  but  one  section  each  of  our  blind  readers),  our 
activities  in  any  one  direction  are  seriously  hampered  and  restricted 
by  calls  in  all  the  others. 

In  the  hght  of  these  facts  therefore,  will  anyone  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  say  that  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  printing 
would  clear  the  situation  ?  Our  French  blind  are  too  firmly  attached 
to  the  system  with  which  Louis  Braille  blest  the  world  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  adoption  of  any  innovation  ;  our  British  Braille  advocates 
are  thoroughly  loyal  to  their  own  parent  system  ;  and  our  own  Ontario 
school  has  formally  put  itself  on  record  as  favouring  New  York  Point. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  merciful,  then,  let  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission  bury  in  the  deepest  oblivion  its  mad  suggestion  of  a 
chimerical  nine-point  base  character  and  let  it  recommend  the 
universal  application  of  one  of  the  existing  systems.  The  lot  of  our 
long-suffering  American  bhnd  is  already  hard  enough  to  bear  ;  ease 
it,  if  possible,  but  for  heaven's  sake  !   do  not  make  it  worse. 

A  year  ago  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  through  its 
Board  of  Management,  and  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
whole  subject,  unanimously  decided  to  place  itself  on  record  as  of 
opinion  that  British  Braille,  or  more  correctly,  that  Old  Braille,  ought  to 
be  the  one  and  only  system  of  dot  printing  to  be  used  anywhere  in 
the  world.     In  acting  thus  our  Board  sincerely  believed  that   it  was 
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not  only  voicing  the  actual  views  of  all  intelligent  Canadian  blind 
students  of  the  "Type  Questi  n,"  but  also  that  it  was  aiding 
in  ihe  ultimate  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  which  has  yet  con- 
fronted the  American  blind. 

I  have  used  the  words  "  American  blind"  advisedly  ;  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  question  of  types  concerns  the 
blind  of  this  continent  alone.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  world  there  is 
but  one  basic  dot  alphabet ;  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  there 
ever  arisen  a  serious  agitation  to  change  this  alphabet  which 
has  so  splendidly  lent  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  multitude  of  idioms. 
In  America  the  banners  of  Chaos  were  first  unfurled  ;  in  America 
they  must  be  supplanted  by  the  white  ensign  of  C  ncord  and 
Progress.  That  ensign,  in  the  convinced  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
intelligent  Canadians,  is  Old  Braille. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  in  parenthesis,  as  it  were,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Canadian  Free  Library 
for  the  Blind,  to  which  I  have  referred,  was  not  one  of  unfounded 
prejudice,  but  was  based  upon  the  results  of  experience  and  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  their  blind  fellow-countrymen  and  women  as 
a  whole.  At  that  time  every  member  of  the  Board  had  been  a  pupil 
at  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  and  for  years  had  known  no  other 
dot  system  than  New  York  Point.  Desiring  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Type  Question 
without  bigotry,  several  of  the  members  learned  British  Braille  and 
discovered  to  their  astonishment  and  pleasure  that  they  could  read 
with  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  greater  speed  and  with  much 
greater  ease  and  satisfaction  than  ever  before.  This  has  been  the 
common  experience  of  all  those  who  seriously  set  about  mastering  Old 
Braille  and  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  justification  for  advocating  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  Continental  system. 

At  the  London  Conference  held  in  June  last,  Monsieur  Perouze 
of  Paris  presented  a  most  excellent  paper  on  "  Braille  and  its 
Modifications,"  with  the  contents  of  which  every  serious-minded 
blind  person  should  become  familiar.  In  the  November  issue  of  your 
own  periodical  appeared  an  excellent  article  on  the  "Type  Question," 
which  is  also  well  worth  reading.  But  I  have  thus  far  failed  to  find, 
in  the  whole  range  of  this  discussion,  a  single  mention  of  the 
destructive  effect  which  anything  like  a  new  system  of  printing  would 
have  upon  every  library  on  this  continent,  whose  business  it  is  to 
circulate  books  in  tangible  types.  Already  compelled  to  divide  and 
subdivide  their  appropriations  for  book  purchases,  the  addition  of 
another  blade  to  the  paring-knife  would  reduce  the  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  to  parings  so  thin  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  provide  a  satisl'actory  meal  for  anyone.  No  person  not  actually 
engaged  in  library  work  for  the  blind  can  form  any  correct  estimate 
of  the  terrible  waste  and  weakening  of  effort  which  the  present  con- 
fusion renders  inevitable,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  that  it  may  make 
it  less  confounded  that  this  protest  is  written. 

The  invention  and  adoption  of  American  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  was  a  crime  ;  its  repetition  would  be  a  disaster. 
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Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  consideration  I  am  sure  you 
w  11  give  this  letter. — I  am,  Faithfully  yours,  S.  C.  SWIFT,  M.A., 
Librarian  and  Corresponding  Secietary,  Canadian  Free  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Corner  Medland  and  Annette  Streets,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

>x=      *      *      * 

Sir, — I  think  that  I  have  already  told  you  that  we  are  pushing 
Braille,  as  we  have  definitely  decided  that  our  library  should  take  a 
stand  on  the  type  question,  and,  to  us,  it  seems  that  the  British 
Braille  has  a  decided  preponderance  over  either  the  American  Braille 
or  New  York  Point.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  what  some  of  our 
members  who  have  read  only  New  York  Point  for  years,  have  to  say 
about  Braille.  In  every  case  our  members  find  they  can  read  Braille 
with  greater  speed  and  ease.  Mr.  Swift  reads  Braille  at  almost  double 
the  speed  of  New  York  Point,  and  he  has  been  reading  the  latter  for 
over  twenty  years.  Another  member  of  our  Board,  Mr.  Carruthers, 
who  read  nothing  but  New  York  Point  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
one  month  was  reading  Braille  half  as  fast  again  as  New  York  Point. 
In  all  cases  where  we  have  induced  members  to  take  up  the  Braille, 
there  setms  a  decided  preference  for  it.  I  read  New  York  Point  for 
thirty  years,  before  taking  up  Braille  seriously,  and  in  one  month  I 
was  reading  Braille  faster  than  New  York  Point.  These  remarks  apply 
to  literary  Braille  only.  We  have  had  no  experience  as  yet  with 
Braille  music. 

I  gather  from  the  statements  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Zeigler 
Magazine,  that  the  Committee  contemplates  a  new  system,  with 
characters  three  points  deep  and  of  varying  widths,  but  I  hope  they 
really  have  no  serious  intention  of  perpetrating  such  a  system  as  this 
would  be,  for  the  only  effect,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  make  the 
confusion  worse  confounded.  The  revised  British  Braille  does  not 
seem  to  leave  much  to  be  desired  that  we  can  reasonably  hope  for,  so 
I  should  like  to  see  that  system  adopted,  universally.  We  intend  to 
do  what  we  can  to  secure  this  end. — Very  sincerely  yours,  F.  W. 
JOHNSTON,  President,  Canadian  Free  Library  for  the  Blind, 
So,  Richmond  Street,  East,  Toronto. 

tP  ^'  -TT  ^' 

Braille  Posfage. 

Through   the  kind  influence  of  Mr.   C.    Arthur    Pearson,    the 
President  of  The  National  Institute   for  the  Blind,  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  reduced  the  postal  rate  for  embossed  literature  to   the 
following  : — 

For  packages  weighing  up  to  2  ozs.  (as  now)      ...     -^d. 
Up  to  and  not  exceeding  5  lb.       ...  ...  ...      id. 

Exceeding  5  lb.,  and  not  exceeding  6  lb.  ...      2d. 

A  limit  of  weight  of  6  lb.  and  limit  of  size  of 
2-ft.  by  I -ft.  by  i-ft. 

The  books  or  magazines  must  be  so  }iacked 
as  to  facilitate  inspection  of  the  contents,  and  may 
not  contain  any  written  or  printed  communication, 
or  anv  other  enclosure. 
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This  concession  comes  most  opportunely,  for  the  same  kind 
friend  has  recently  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust  in  the  provision  of  Braille  literature  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  result  that  the  Committee  ot  the  Trust  has  placed  an  order 
with  The  Na_t_onal  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  the  book-plates  of 
twenty-eight  books,  by  twenty-six  standard  authors,  making  one 
hundred  and  fifty  new  volumes  in  all.  They  have  also  ordered  from 
Tne  National  Institute  ior  the  Blind  thirty  copies  of  each  work, 
making  a  total  of  4,500  volumes.  These  will  be  presented  by  the 
Carnegie  Trust  to  The  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
125,  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater,  London,  W.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  works  selected,  and  now  m  course  of  preparation.  All  will  be 
delivered  to  The  National  Lending  Li  rary  by  March,  1916. 

1.  Poems  (Matthew  Arnold).  17.   Poems  (Rossetti,  D.  G.) 

2.  Pride  and  Prejudice  (Jane  Austin).  18.  Sesame  and  Lilies  (Ruskin). 

3.  Lorna  Doone  (Blackmore).  19.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  (Scott). 

4.  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  (Darwin).  20.   School  for  Scandal,  and 

5.  Nicholas  Nickleby  (Dickens).  Pizarro  (Sheridan). 

6.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (G.  Eliot).  21.  The    United    States:    An    Out- 

7.  Cranford  (Gaskell).  line     of    Political     History 

8.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (Goldwin  Smith). 

(Hardy).  22.   Kidnapped  (Stevenson). 

9.  Westward  Ho  !  (Kingsley).  23.   Catriona  (Stevenson). 

10.  Jungle  Book  (Kipling).  24.  Poems  (selection)  (Swinburne). 

11.  The  Last  of  the  Barons  (Lytton).   25.  Vanity  Fair  (Thackeray). 

12.  Warren  Hastings  (Macaulay).         26.  Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters 

13.  The  Life  of  the  Bee  (Maeterlinck).  (Trevelyan). 

14.  Diana  of  the  Crossways  27.  Life  of  John  Bright  (Tre\elyan). 

(Meredith).  28.  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

15.  Euripides  (trans.)  (Murray).  Finn  (Mark  Twain). 

16.  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  (Read). 


College  of  "ceachers  of  rhe  Blind. 

HISTORICAL    ESSAY    COMPETITION. 

Following  the  offer  of  a  Geld  Medal  in  19 14  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  "  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  prior  to  1830," 
it  has  now  been  decided  to  offer  a  further  Gold  Medal  for  an  essay 
on  the  same  subject,  but  covering  the  years  1830  to  1892.  The 
conditions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  hi  order  to  encourage  research  in  the  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  the  College  desires  to  offer  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  best 
original  Essay  on  the  following  subject: — "The  History  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  from  1830  to  1892." 

2.  The  Competition  is  open  to  all. 

3.  Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  in  length,  and  should  be 
typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

4.  Essays  must  not  bear  the  name  of  the  Competitor,  but  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  nom-de-plume  or  motto.  A  closed  envelope  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  the  Competitor  and  the  nom-de-plume 
or  motto  should  be  forwarded  with  each  Essay. 
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5.  Essays  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the 
College,  care  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.,  not  later  than  ist  July,  191 5. 

6.  Essays  will  become  the  property  of  the  College. 

7.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  prize,  should  no 
essay  be,  in  its  opinion,  of  sufficient  merit. 

*       *       *       * 

"i^elephony  for  the  Blind. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  contribute  a  short  article  to  T//e  Braille 
Review  on  my  duties  as  telephone  operator. 

I  was  appointed  temporary  operator  to  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  at  the  beginning  of  October.  I  did  not  apply  for  the 
situation  myself  first-hand  but  heard  of  it  through  Mr.  Stainsby. 
I  then  had  no  knowledge  of  switchboard  work  whatever,  but  I  had 
an  interview  with  the  Secretary-General  who  urged  me  strongly  to  give 
the  work  a  trial.  I  decided  to  do  so  and  he  very  kindly  recommended 
me.  I  can  assure  the  readers  of  The  Braille  Review  tl  at  it  was 
with  great  trepidation  that  I  went  to  the  offices  that  first  Monday 
morning.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  supplied  me  with 
a  very  competent  instructor  and  in  a  week  I  began  to  be  at  home 
with  the  switchboard.  Of  course  one  of  the  difficulties  of  telephony 
is  that  50U  don't  get  an  ordinary  chance  to  work  up,  as  you  go  to  a 
board  already  busy.  As  an  example,  on  that  first  Monday  morning 
we  worked  oft  over  300  calls  in  the  first  three  hours.  The  work  is 
fairly  simple,  speed  being  the  great  thing.  My  board  is  a  50  line 
one  but  there  are  only  41  in  use.  These  are  made  up  as  follows  : — 
31  internal  lines,  5  private  lines,  and  5  exchange  lines.  Of  course 
the  internal  lints  connect  the  various  departments  and  offices.  All 
the  private  lines  run  ouside  to  various  places  such  as  the  Town 
Hall,  etc.  My  duties  are  to  take  messages,  and  take  internal  and 
external  calls.  The  one  difficulty  a  blind  operator  suffers  from  is, 
of  course,  not  being  able  to  turn  up  his  numbers  in  the  Directory, 
but  this  can  be  to  a  great  extent  got  over,  by  noting  down  the  firms 
used  most  on  ordinary  sheets  of  Braille  paper.  For  the  rest,  with  a 
little  tact  one  can  easily  persuade  the  clerks  to  turn  up  their  numbers 
and  give  them  to  you.  A  Stainsby-^^'ayne  shorthand  machine  is 
absolutely  essential  for  taking  down  numbers  given  in  this  way,  as  you 
can  then  read  them  off  quickly  and  without  having  to  turn  the  paper. 
I  have  a  Stainsby-^^'ayne  machine  and  I  am  certain  no  blind  operator 
can  get  on  without  one.  In  order  to  prove  how  easy  it  is  to 
accustom  oneself  to  this  kind  of  work,  I  may  add  that  on  the  24th 
of  December  I  was  appointed  to  the  permanent  staff'  with  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  salary.  My  switchboard  is  only  18  months 
old,  so  that  the  new  methods  are  easily  mastered  by  the  totally  blind. 

If  the  readers  of  The  Braille  Review  have  any  questions  to  ask 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  reply. — W.  H.  BONNER,  53,  Townsend  Road, 
St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  2^he  Braille  Revie7v. 

ACQUISITION     OF     SIGHT. 

Sir, — During  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  blind  life  I  have  come 
in  contact  with  three  boys  suffering  from  congenital  cataract  in  one 
or  both  eyes. 

One  of  them  was  brought  to  me  with  congenital  cataract  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  I  advised  the  parents  to  have  it  removed,  but  they 
did  not  do  so.  The  lad  is  now  about  i8  years  of  age,  and  because 
his  other  eye  was  good  the  development  of  his  brain  and  body  went 
on  as  in  other  boys  of  his  age  and  social  surroundings. 

I  came  into  touch  with  another  lad  when  I  opened  a  school  for 
the  Blind  at  Ahmedabad  in  1900.  He  was  then  about  20  years 
old,  and  was  going  about  the  city  selling  soaps  and  match-boxes,  for 
he  had  some  vision  in  both  eyes.  He  was  intellectually  and  bodily 
as  good  as  people  of  his  social  position.  I  had  the  cataracts 
removed  from  both  his  eyes.  His  vision  improved  and  he  was 
given  cataract  lenses.  He  saw  things  as  sighted  people  do,  and 
made  his  mark  as  a  cane-worker,  which  work  he  had  learnt  in  the 
blind  school. 

The  third  lad  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  was  aged  about 
20,  having  a  well  developed  body  but  a  conical,  short,  idiotic  head. 
After  he  joined  the  blind  school,  the  cataracts  were  successfully 
removed,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  shape  or  size  of  his  head,  and 
the  brain  and  visual  centres  showed  no  signs  of  improvement.  Though 
he  was  under  observation  for  two  years  he  neither  learnt  the  "  three 
R's  "  nor  any  handicraft.  When  at  home  before  entering  the  school 
he  was  engaged  in  watering  his  brother's  bullocks,  feeding  them  with 
grass,  and  carrying  bundles  of  grass  home  from  the  field  on  his  head. 

In  the  first  two  instances,  as  there  was  good  vision  with  one  eye, 
and  partial  vision  with  both,  the  development  of  the  body  and  bra  n 
went  on  as  usual.  The  lad  with  partial  vision  in  both  eyes  had  well 
developed  visual  centres  in  the  brain  for,  by  reason  ol  his  partial  vision 
he  was  exercising  his  eyes,  and  hence  the  operation  benefited  him. 

The  third  lad  entered  t  e  school  when  he  was  about  20,  having 
ossified  skull  bones  whiclT^would  not  admit  of  enlargement  and 
development  of  the  brain  or  visual  centres,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  lad  referred  to  in  my  last  letter.  In  that  case  the  bjnes  of 
the  skull  were  not  yet  fully  ossified  and  enlargement  of  the  brain 
was  possible,  so  that  when  the  eyes  admitted  light  and  appreciated 
it,  the  visual  centres  gradually  became  healthy  and  active,  and  thus 
he  began  to  see  like  other  sighted  people. — Yours  faithfully. 
NILKANTHRAI  DAHYABHAI,  L.M.  &  S.,  Principal,  Victoria 
Memorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay. 

-Jp  -TV-  T^  ^' 

METHODS  OF  WRITING  POETRY  IN   BRAILLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Braille  Revieiv. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I  should  like  to  broach  a  rank  and 
pestilent  heresy.  This  heresy  concerns  the  expression  of  poetry  in 
Braille.     No  one  is  more  indebted  than  I  am  to  that  expression  as  at 
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present  carried  out,  but  I  feel  that  much  is  lost  by  the  fact  that  in 
Braille,  poetry  is  presented  to  the  blind  as  if  it  were  prose.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  presentation  are  (to  put  the  matter  ba.dly  and 
briefly)  : — 

1.  The  lack  of  the  beauty  of  form  which  comes  to  the  sighted 
reader  as  he  revels  in  the  ever  varying  length  of  lines,  and  the  aspect 
of  a  poem  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  loss  of  the  whole  efiect  which  the  poet  is  desirous  of 
producing  not  only  by  the  wonders  of  word  and  thought  but  also  by 
the  witchery  of  form. 

3.  The  lack  of  the  aid  to  learning  by  heart  when  the  finger  can 
rest  on  the  first  word  or  two  of  a  line  and  test  by  them  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  line. 

4.  The  failure  to  assist  the  reader  to  find  a  particular  line  or 
phrase  which  can  easily  be  done  where  poetry  is  printed  as  poetry. 

5.  The  irritating  recurrence  of  the  sign  which  marks  the  end  of 
a  line  in  poetry. 

These  and  other  disadvantages  I  have  myself  been  conscious  of 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  1  always  have  to  make  a  copy  for  myself  of  any 
quotation  so  that  I  may  have  it  in  the  form  which  it  had  for  me  in 
former  years. 

I  know  what  the  answer  to  all  this  will  be  :  expense,  bulk,  etc., 
but  surely  in  the  case  of  great  poems  of  uniform  metre  these  might  be 
easily  overcome,  and  even  where  the  poems  in  a  single  volume  were 
of  varying  form  I  believe  that  the  blind  would  be  much  better  ofl^ 
with  smaller  poetical  material,  if  that  smaller  portion  were  expressed 
as  it  is  to  those  who  have  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  sight.  Now, 
Sir,  I  have  had  my  say,  and  am  prepared  for  the  heretic's  fate. 
Yours,  etc.,  WILLIAM  E.  ANDERTON,  Oakwood,  Woodford  Green. 

[We  gladly  publish  Mr.  Anderton's  letter  and  may  at  once  say  that  we  are  in 
agreement  with  his  views.  In  our  judgment  much  of  the  beauty  and  meaning 
of  poetry  is  lost  if  it  is  not  set  out  line  by  line  as  in  print.  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  have  been  able  to  read  poetry  as 
printed  for  the  sighted  are  averse  to  writing  it  as  prose,  using  the  poetry  line 
sign.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  have  been  blind  from  birth  prefer  the 
latter  method,  but  we  think  this  is  only  because  they  do  not  realise  the 
advantages  of  the  method  used  by  the  sighted.  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  published  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury"  in  the  "  line-by-line" 
method. — Editor.] 

*       *       *       * 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  now  sending  weekly 
grants  to  225  blind  persons  who  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  war. 

The  Institute  has  also  undertaken  to  assist  every  soldier  who  has 
been  blinded  in  the  war,  and  is  now  in  touch  with  24  of  these. 

t'    *      *-      * 

The  Secretary-General  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  BHnd, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  will  be  grateful  to  any  reader 
who  can  give  him  the  name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  which  met  at  Cairo,  two  or  three  years  ago. 
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STERICKER      SYSTEM. 

Combined  guides  with  boards  for  writing    ^  /q 
Braille  and  Stericker      ::       ::      complete       / 

COUNTY    OF  LONDON. 

The  London  Countv  Council  invite  applications  for  llie  position  of 
TEMPORARY  RESIDENT  ASSISTANT  MASTER,  at  the  Linden  Lodge 
Residential  School  for  Elder  lilind  ]5o}s,  Holiiigbioke  Grove,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. 

Candidates  should  be  under  the  age  of  35  years  and  should  possess  the 
Elementary  School  Teachers'  Certificate  or  an  equivalent  qualification.  A  know- 
ledge of  Braille  is  not  essential. 

The  salary  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  of  the  scale  for  assistant 
teachers  in  the  Council's  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  teacher  appointed  will 
be  required  to  reside  in  the  school  and  will  receive  board,  lodging,  washing  and 
medical  attendance,  and,  in  return  for  these  emoluments,  will  be  required  to  under- 
take evening  work  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  supervisory  duties. 

Applications  must  be  on  Form  40,  to  be  obtained,  with  particulars  of  the 
appointment,  by  sending  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope  to  the  Education 
Officer,  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C., 
to  whom  they  must  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
three  testimonials  of  recent  date.  Permission  to  visit  the  school  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Education  Officer.  Every  communication  must  be  marked  S.S.6.  on  the 
envelope.  Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  dis- 
qualification for  appointment. 

LAURENCE  GOMME. 
Education  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  Lo>idoii  County  Council. 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

I?ecent  Publicarions  of 
'chc  national  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(NOTE.—  "  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 

Princess    Mary's    Gift    Booli,    2    vols.,   large    size,    interpointed. 

Price  2s.  411.  per  vol.  ]io.>t  free. 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,   published  on   behalf  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales'  Fund.  Large  size  interpointed.  I'rice  3d.,  post  free  4(1.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chatto  &  VVindus,  Ltd.) 

Why  we  are  at  "War,  by   Members  of  the  O.xford   Faculty  of 

MoDERX  History.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.  (Vol.  IIL,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  jier  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans:—!.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made   it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fi.EiCHKR.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  Sd.  post  free.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans :— 2.  What  they  Covet,   by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher. 

(Oxford  Pami)hlels,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed.  Price  Sd.  post  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  {continued). 

Eight   Embossed  Maps,  with  their  explanatory  keys  (extracted  from 

Progress),  and  representing  ihe  various  war  areas.     Price  8d.,  post  freegd. 

A    Form  of  Intercession  with  Almighty  God,  on  behalf  of  His 

Majesty's  Naval  and  Military  Forces  now  engaged  in  war,  to  be  used  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  town  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  is  now  published  in  Braille,  pocket  edition,  price  3d.,  post 
free  4d. 
Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed,  ])rice  3d.  post  free.  (Bv  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Ntedlc- Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed,  price  4d.  post  free.     (By  kind  permission  of  the   Editor  of   The 

Needle- Worker.) 

The  Princess,  by  Tennyson.  Large  Size,  interpointed  (new  edition 
in  Revised  Braille).      Price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  id. 

Selections  from  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1915.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  IS.  post  free. 

Scripture  Union  Portions.  1915.     Price  4d.  post  free  sd. 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     3  vols.,  large  size, 

interpoinleil.      Price  3s.   per  vol.     (By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Eisher 
Unwin). 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  In  Grade  III.,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 2  vols.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol, 

Richard  III.  (Shakespe.are,  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Odd,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Reprinted  from  Progress),  i  vol.,  large 
size,  interpointed.     Price  3s.  gd. 

Manual  of   Plainsong,  by  H.  B.  Briggs  and  W.  H.  Frere.     Large 

size,  interpointed,  5  vols..     J^rice  2S.  6d.  per  vol.     (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  small  character,  2  vols.      Price  2s.  gd.  per  vol. 

The    Articles    of    Religion,   from    the   Book    of   Common    Prayer. 

Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A  Book  of  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Holy 
Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  6d,  post  free. 

101    French    Proverbs,  by    Mdlle    Thirion,  LL.A.     Pocket   size, 

interpointed.      Price  6d.  post  free. 

On  the  Mississippi  (Two-Step,  Dance  Music),  by  Carroll  and 
EiELDS.  Arr.  by  John  Neat.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Eeldman  &  Co.) 

Coronation    March,  by  G.  Meyerbeer.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

(Erom  "  Star  Eolio  of  Music"  bv  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Paxion 
&  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Soldiers'  Chorus,  arr.  by  B.  Richards.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
(Erom  "Star  Eolio  of  Music  "  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Paxton 
&  Co. ,  Ld. ) 

Minuet,  by  I.  Boccherini.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (From  "  Star 
Folio  of  Music"  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  {continued). 

Secrets    (Intermezzo,    Dance    Music),  by  Charles    W.  Ancliffe. 
Price  3d.,  post     free  46.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Hail,    Gladdening     Light    (Anthem),   by    George    C.    Martin. 

Price  6d. ,  post  free  7d.     (B)-  kind  permission  of  Me^srs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

The  Day  is  past  and  over  (Anthem),  by  J.  Christopher  Marks. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  (Anthem),  by  Mvles  B.  Foster. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Remember   now  thy  Creator  (Anthem),  by  Charles  Steggall. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  jd.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Justification,    by    Sidney    Collett    (reprinted    from    Channels   of 
Bkssilig).     Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Conversion,    What  is   it?      by  F.  Gillet  Cory.      Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  Sd.,  post  free  gd.      (Reprinted  from  The  Life  of  Faith.) 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  i  vol.     Price  2s.  6d. 
Exercises  to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 
Guide    to    Auction    Bridge,   with    Royal   Spades,  by  E.   L   F. 

Williamson.      Pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  yd. 

Insets  to  the  "Braille  Musical  Magazine,"  1914:— 

Drake's  Drum  (Part-Song)   by    S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  price   3d.  post 

free  4d. 
Slavische  Tanze  (Duet  for  four  hands),  by  .\.   Dvorak,  Op.  72,  price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
The  Little  Brown  Wheel  (Song),  by  G.  C.   Hardebeck,  price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 
Eleanor  (Song),  by  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Dankliednnach  Sturm  (Etude  for  the  Piano),  by  Adolphe  Hensei.t, 

price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 
Chorale  Prelude  on  St.  Ann's  (Organ),  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry, 

price  4d. ,  post  free  5d. 
Dancing  Waves  (for  the  Piano),  by  Albert  Pikczonka,  price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 
Imperial  March  (Pianoforte  Solo),  by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.  32,  price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
In  the  Spinning  Room  (for  the  Piano),  by  Carl  Bohm,  Op.  261,  price 

3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Deeper  AND  Deeper   Still   (Recitative);    Waft   Her    Angels  (Air) 

(Nos.  49   and  53  of  "Jephtha"),    by  G.    F.    Handel,   price  4d.,   post 

free  5d. 
Intermezzo  in  D  flat  (for  the  Organ),  by  Alered  Hollins,  price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 
No.  I  of  Six  Sonatas  for  the  \'iolin,  by  J.  S.  Bach,  price  6d.,  post 

free  yd. 
Remembrance  (Part-Song),  by  A.  Robins,  price  sd.,  post  free  6d. 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  Military  Mauch  (for  the  Piano),  No.   i  in 

D,  by  Edward  Elgar,  Op.  39,  price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 
Our  Island  Home  (Four  Part  Song,  Short  Score),  by  Eaton  Faning, 

price  4d. ,  post  free  5d. 
Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  (Song),  by  Edward  Elgar,  price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 


Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd.'" 
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Uniform  t?ype. 

[In  view  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  of  Toronto,  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue,  we  think  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  the  article  by 
Monsieur  G.  Perouze  to  which  he  makes  reference,  and  we  accordingly  have 
pleasure  in  reprinting  it  from  the  Conference  Report. — Editor.] 

SOME    REFLECTIONS    ON    BRAILLE 
AND     ITS     MODIFICATIONS. 

By  Monsieur  GEORGES    PEROUZE, 

Association  Valentin  Ilaiiy,  Paris. 
(Translation  by  A.  Absei.l,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Conference.) 

HT  various  times,  in  France,  and  elsewhere,  an  idea,  seductive  at 
first  sight,  has  been  put  forward. 

Led  away  by  logic,  and  seeing  that  in  Braille  as  conceived  by 
its  author  the  signs  in  very  frequent  use  are  not  those  containing  the 
smallest  number  of  dots,  certain  minds  have  proposed  to  remedy 
this  disadvantage  by  proceeding  to  a  "  scientific  "  classification,  so 
as  to  obtain  an  alphabet  of  a  more  rapid  script,  and  also,  some  say, 
of  an  equally  more  rapid  legibility,  as  the  finger  would  thus  have  a 
smaller  number  of  dots  to  touch. 

Up  to  the  present  this  idea  has  only  been  put  into  practice  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  so-called  system  of  "  American  Braille." 
But  as  it  seems  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  propagate  it 
throughout  the  Union  and  even  beyond,  it  appears  opportune  that  we 
Frenchmen  should  say  a  word  in  the  discussion  in  order  to  defend 
the  conception  of  our  great  compatriot. 

For  the  rest  we  are  not  moved  by  any  narrow-minded  spirit,  and 
we  believe  we  can  show  more  than  mere  reasons  of  sentiment. 

The  advantage  in  reading  to  be  secured  by  an  alphabet  based 
on  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  dots  being  only  put  forward  by 
those  who  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  question  before  us,  we 
shall  only  say  a  word  in  passing  with  regard  to  it.  The  legibility  of 
a  text  in  pointed  relief  does  not  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less 
number  of  the  dots  it  contains  ;  it  depends  upon  the  variety  of  the 
signs  and  their  precisely  determined  positions  which  obviate  con- 
fusion and  hesitation  for  the  practised  finger,  which  seizes  the  forms 
in  their  entirety  without  pausing  to  analyse  their  elements.  In  this 
respect  the  Braille  character  covets  absolutely  nothing  from  any  other 
system. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  with  regard  to  writing  is  a 
genuine  one  and  deserves  closer  examination.  It  is,  in  fact,  incon- 
testable that  economy  of  dots  permits  of  sensibly  greater  speed  in 
writing.  That  is  a  certain  and  appreciable  advantage.  But  it  is  not 
so  great  as  people  seem  to  think,  and  the  use  of  a  special  alphabet 
has  grave  drawbacks  for  the  blind  who  make  use  of  it. 

First  of  all,  the  increase  of  speed  exists  only  in  hand  work.  In 
printing  and  in  machine  writing,  the  use  of  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  general  among  the  blind  who  have  to  write  much  and 
quickly,  the  advantage  is  nil.  Secondly,  it  is  possible,  even  in  hand- 
writing, to  obtain  an  identical  result  by  the  use  of  a  facile  and 
well-conceived  abbreviation,  to  use,  in  fact,  a  true  ''  stenography." 

Thus  then,  the  advantage,  although  a  real  one,  amounts  in  the 
end  to  very  little.  Is  it  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  drawbacks 
which  result  from  it  ? 

If,  after  having  recognised  that  the  derivatives  from  a  parent 
sign  three  dots  in  height  fulfilled  perfectly  the  exigencies  of  touch 
and  at  the  same  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  graphic  com- 
binations. Braille  had  confined  himself  to  choosing  among  his 
forty-three  signs  those  which  best  suited  the  French  language, 
especially  as  regards  writing,  we  should,  at  the  very  least,  have  had 
to-day  a  special  alphabet  for  each  language. 

The  result  would  have  been  that  the  relations  between  correspon- 
dents in  different  countries  would  have  become  much  more 
complicated,  and  the  study  of  foreign  languages  would  have  offered 
to  the  blind  one  more  difficulty  than  to  the  sighted,  because  the 
latter,  already  more  favoured  in  many  ways,  are  not  always  obliged  to 
assimilate  a  new  alphabet. 

Musicians,  both  teachers  and  organists,  who  constitute  a 
numerous  category  among  the  blind,  would  also  have  had  to  suffer 
from  such  a  state  of  things.  Whereas  now,  thanks  to  the  universal 
alphabet  and  the  general  use  of  Italian  as  the  musical  language,  they 
are  able  to  benefit  by  musical  works  published  everywhere,  whilst 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  reduced,  at  all  events  without 
resigning  themselves  to  excessive  labour,  to  use  only  the  music 
published  in  their  own  country. 

Further,  we  should  doubtless  have  seen  reproduced  in  other 
places  what  is  happening  to-day  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
blind  can  only  take  advantage  of  works  published  in  England, 
although  in  their  own  language,  on  condition  of  knowing  two 
alphabets. 

By  a  happy  inspiration,  and  influenced  perhaps  by  the  table  of 
Barbier,  Braille  did  not  content  himself  with  an  alphabet  specially 
for  our  language,  which  would  certainly  have  had  some  advantages 
for  the  writing  of  French  ;  he  sought  and  found  a  classification 
based  on  symmetry,  thereby  bequeathing  a  common  alphabet  to  the 
blind  of  the  whole  world.  At  the  same  time  he  secured  for  his 
system  a  fixity  which  no  other  classification  would  have  given  him  in 
so  high  a  degree. 
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It  seems  to  us  difficult  to  abandon  the  symmetrical  form  of 
the  series  without  completely  upsetting  the  system,  and  consequently 
without  depriving  ourselves  of  a  relatively  solid  standpoint.  One 
can  arrange  the  letters  of  a  language  according  to  the  frequency  of 
their  use,  but  one  has  no  rule  for  attributing  a  certain  sign  to  a 
certain  letter,  and  most  of  the  time  one  must  proceed  arbitrarily. 
The  principle  of  economy  of  dots  will  not  in  fact  provide  a  fixed  and 
precise  rule  ;  rigorously  applied  it  leads  to  the  construction  of  a  crowd 
of  alphabets,  each  as  little  legible  as  the  other  :  without  going  so  far 
as  this,  and  having  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  reading  as  well  as  of 
writing,  the  same  method  nevertheless  leads  to  a  considerable  number 
of  alphabetic  groupings  of  approximately  equal  value,  no  one  of 
which  is  able  to  impose  itself  sufficiently  to  irrevocably  exclude  the 
others.  Outside  the  symmetrical  order  one  falls  into  a  variety  such 
that,  even  quite  recently,  one  and  the  same  person  suggested  to  us 
four  orthographic  alphabets  and  as  many  phonetic  alphabets,  which 
according  to  the  author,  all  offered  the  greatest  advantages  in  varying 
degrees. 

Besides,  other  principles  may  equally  be  called  upon  ;  for 
example,  we  have  seen  at  different  times,  and  in  different  countries, 
two  men  who  have  each  had  the  idea  of  selecting  the  Braille  signs 
having  a  certain  analogy,  vague  enough  very  often,  to  the  ordinary 
letters,  and  of  composing  of  them  an  alphabet  resembling  that  of 
the  sighted.  Thus,  they  assured  us,  the  latter  would  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  corresponding  with  the  blind.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  preponderating  role  which  personal  fancy  would  play  in 
arrangements  of  that  kind. 

In  sum,  Braille  alone,  in  its  original  form,  is  capable  of  giving 
a  stable  alphabet  suitable  to  all  languages.  Other  forms,  it  is  true, 
may  offer  slight  advantages,  especially  a  somewhat  greater  rapidity 
in  writing,  a  rapidity  which,  moreover,  it  is  possible  to  attain  by 
other  means,  but  they  all  have  a  double  and  a  grave  disadvantage  : 
made  for  one  language  they  suit  that  language  only,  that  is  to  say, 
they  isolate  the  blind  ;  constructed  only  according  to  personal  con- 
venience, they  are  much  more  open  to  criticism  than  a  purely 
impersonal,  symmetrical  order,  and  are  consequently  more  exposed  to 
attempts  at  revision. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir, — As  I  have  been  a  student  of  English  Braille  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  having  lived  in  Canada  for  over  twenty-seven  years, 
I  feel  I  ought  to  know  something  about  the  many,  many  difficulties 
which  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  have  a  uniform  type  for  the 
English-speaking  blind  throughout  the  world.  Only  those  who  have 
attended  a  Conference  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
type  question  has  been  debated,  can  have  the  slighted  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  this  subject,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  I  believe  a  starting  basis  has  been  reached,  viz.,  the 
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adoption  of  the  original  alphabet,  but  this  is  all.  To  think  the 
Americans  are  going  to  accept  the  whole  English  Braille  system  with- 
out suggesting  some  changes  is  to  expect  too  much.  No  unbiassed 
person  would  admit  for  a  moment  that  the  English  system  of  Braille 
was  not  open  to  improvements.  I  know  of  several  good  Braille 
scholars  who  think  it  far  from  perfect,  therefore,  we  should  hail  with 
delight  investigation  and  experiments.  Some  Englishmen  thought 
we  knew  all  about  modern  warfare,  but  by  the  time  we  get  through 
with  the  Germans,  a  good  many  changes  will  have  been  made,  both 
with  our  guns,  ships  and  fnodus  operandi. 

Do  not  let  us  rest  on  our  past  successes,  but  ever  press  on  to 
higher  attainments.  In  the  January  number  of  Progress,  Mr.  Cyril 
Gerrold  says  "  that  the  tests  made  by  the  American  Type  Committee 
are  fantastic,  absurd  and  useless."  If  Mr.  Gerrold  only  knew  the 
personnel  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  he  could  not  possibly 
write  in  this  way,  for  a  more  practical,  intellectual  and  conscientious 
number  of  blind  persons  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  working  only  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  English-speaking  blind  of  the  world.  Their 
chairman,  Mr.  Chas.  Holmes  is  a  Britisher  born,  and  one  of  the 
most  able,  polished  blind  men  I  have  ever  met.  He  is  manager  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  embraces  nine 
workshops  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Chas.  Holmes  for  many  years 
has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  English  Braille. 

I  sincerely  trust  a  good  representation  will  be  sent  from  Britain 
to  confer  with  the  American  Committee  prior  to  the  next  Conference 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  to  be  held  in  June,  191 5,  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  Uniform  Type  question  can  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out. 

Mr.  Gerrold  is  incorrect  when  he  says,  "  the  United  States  is  the 
only  country  in  which  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille  are  in 
general  use."  Right  here  in  Canada  things  are  much  worse,  for  all 
the  three  dot  systems  are  taught  and  read,  and  when  you  realize  the 
great  growth  of  the  Canadian  population  during  the  past  few  years, 
you  will  then  grasp  the  gravity  of  this  situation.  Many  people  believe 
that  in  the  next  sixty  or  seventy  years,  Canada  will  have  a  population 
of  fifty  millions.  Canadians  would  like  their  blind  brothers  and  sisters 
in  England  not  to  leave  them  out  when  discussing  the  Uniform  Type 
question. 

The  Americans  are  most  generous  to  the  blind  of  this  country. 
The  Ziegler  Alagazine,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  is  sent  absolutely  free  of  charge  to  any  blind  person  in  Canada 
who  wishes  it,  and  hundreds  of  copies  in  both  types  are  sent  here. 
The  same  applies  to  The  Christian  Record  and  other  literature  for 
the  blind,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  most  of  the  American  Libraries  for 
the  sightless  are  open  to  Canadians. 

Uniform  type  is  not  the  problem  of  one  country  ;  every  English- 
speaking  person  has  the  right  to  a  voice  in  this  important  matter, 
therefore  let  us  be  wholehearted,  unselfish,  and  fearlessly  face  the 
future. 
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In  Canada  there  are  already  murmurings  of  discontent ;  particu- 
larly so  is  this  among  the  foreign  element.  "  Why,"  it  is  asked, 
"  should  we  send  our  men  and  money  to  help  England  fight  her  battles, 
when  we  have  no  representation  ?  "  One  thing  is  certain,  when  this 
war  is  over,  we  shall  have  to  think  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  where 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  will  be  represented.  We  shall 
then  not  hear  so  much  of  England,  but  more  of  Britain  and  the  word 
"  Colonies  "  will  have  passed  away.  Therefore  as  our  nation  has 
grown  from  a  small  kingdom,  into  one  grand,  united  empire,  so  let 
our  thoughts  expand  until  they  embrace  in  love  the  blind  of  the 
whole  world.  Only  in  this  attitude  of  mind  can  the  great  Braille 
problem  be  solved.— Yours  faithfully,  P.  E.  LAYTON,  550,  St. 
Catherine  Street,  VV.,  Montreal. 

#      *      *      # 

I?elping  the  Blind  Poor. 

In  our  January  issue  we  gave  details  of  several  schemes  now  in 
operation  for  this  purpose,  and  we  now  have  the  pleasure  to  add  an 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  A.  Hilton,  the  Secretary  of 
a  Relief  Committee  working  in  Bolton,  Lancashire.  "  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  what  our  grocery  scheme  is,  and  how  it  is  worked  and 
you  may  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  think  fit.  Mrs.  Greg  for  the  past 
few  years  has  very  kindly  given  to  the  Bolton  blind  an  annual  treat 
in  the  summer.  Last  year  it  should  have  taken  place  in  August,  but 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  thought  undesirable  to  go 
on  with  it.  The  money,  however,  which  would  have  been  expended 
was  put  by  and  used  as  a  nucleus  for  a  grocery  fund.  This  sum  has 
been  supplemented  from  time  to  time,  first  by  the  two  local  societies, 
the  Mutual  Aid,  and  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League,  and 
then  by  the  Bolton  Blind  Choir,  which  has  already  given  two  most 
successful  concerts,  and  is  down  for  at  least  two  more.  You  will  see 
that  the  blind  themselves  are  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
matter,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  We  sell  on  Friday  nights  and 
Monday  mornings,  the  articles  offered  for  sale  being  : — Flour  at  id. 
per  lb.  ;  Sugar  at  2^d.  per  lb.  ;  Tea  at  2,k^-  per  -|-lb.  Single  persons 
are  allowed  6  ib.  flour,  i  lb.  sugar,  \  ib.  tea.  Married  persons  having 
no  dependents  can  have  12  lb.  flour,  2  ft),  sugar,  and  ^  lb.  tea. 
Married  persons  with  dependents  may  take  18  lb.  flour,  4  lb.  sugar, 
and  \  lb.  tea. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  our  weekly  number  of  purchasers 
averages  about  sixty.  Through  the  lack  of  funds  during  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  had  to  drop  the  sale  of  both  tea  and  sugar,  but  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  sugar  is  now  put  on  again.  Although  we  have  a  weekly 
deficit  of  roughly  355-.  you  will  see  that  our  fund  is  supplemented 
from  week  to  week  by  the  money  the  purchasers  pay  in,  and  it  is  by 
this  means  that  our  venture  has  lasted  out  as  long  as  it  has.  Nothing 
whatever  is  paid  for  the  administration  of  our  scheme.  It  is  a 
system  involving  much  trouble,  but  we  have  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  right  kind  of  people  to  undertake  the  work." 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND.      No.  HL 


t?he  Barclay  I?ome  and  School  for  Blind 
and  Partially  Blind  Girls,  Brighton. 

By  a.  SNOWBALL,  Matron. 

.^-^HE  Home  is  situated  in  the  Wellington  Road,  Brighton,  about 
^^  five  minutes  by  car  from  the  Aquarium,  and  fifteen  minutes' 
walk  from  the  station.  It  has  a  grand  frontage  of  156  feet, 
and  is  three  floors  in  height.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Campion,  the  late  Mr,  Alexander  Barclay  having  given 
her  the  sum  of  ;^5oo  for  this  purpose.  The  primary  object  of  the 
Home  is  to  give  industrial  training  to  girls  over  16,  and  so  enable 
them  to  become  wholly  of  partially  self-supporting.  As  the  Committee 
found  from  experience  that  the  training  of  the  elder  girls  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  upon  their  early  training,  a  Junior  Depart- 
ment, for  girls  from  5  to  16,  was  started. 

Management. — There  is  a  Committee  of  Management,  from 
which  four  sub-committees  are  elected  each  year,  viz.,  the  House,  the 
School,  the  Technical  Department,  and  the  Finance  Sub-committees, 
which  are  responsible  for  the  working  of  their  own  departments. 

Staff. — This  consists  of  the  principal,  head  technical  teacher, 
and  two  other  technical  teachers,  a  head  elementary  teacher  and 
two  assistants  (one  blind).  There  are  also  a  house-keeping  assistant, 
a  sick-room  nurse  and  a  junior  nurse,  and  six  maids,  all  of  whom  are 
resident.  The  non-resident  staff  includes  a  seamstress  (the  girls 
clothes  being  made  on  the  premises),  a  gardener  and  three  laun- 
dresses. 

Accommodation.  —  The  home  provides  accommodation  for 
94  girls,  viz.,  45  in  the  elementary  school,  and  50  in  the  technical 
department.  The  two  departments  are  quite  separate,  but  all  pupils 
share  the  large  dining  hall,  and  meet  for  daily  prayers  in  the  chapel. 
Both  departments  are  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Elementary  School. — This  consists  of  three  class-rooms,  a 
recreation  room,  seven  dormitories,  a  playground  and  the  usual 
offices,  and  garden.  The  pupils  receive  the  usual  elementary 
instruction,  including  Braille  reading  and  writing.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  eight  partially  blind  girls  receiving  special  tuition. 
There  are  classes  for  Swedish  drill,  and  organised  games.  The 
junior  children  are  taught  bead -work,  paper  -  folding,  knitting, 
sewing,  clay-modelling  and  general  kindergarten  work.  The  older 
girls  (over  14)  take  advanced  hand  work,  and  have  house  work  classes 
on  Saturdays.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  free  and  normal  movements, 
all  senior  girls  are  trained  to  take  part  in  simple  household  duties, 
and  repairs  to  their  own  clothes. 

The  Technical  Department. — This  consists  of  two  very  large, 
airy  workrooms  (one  of  which  also  serves  as  a  recreation  room),  a  small 
sitting  room  for  the  elder  women,  eleven  dormitories  containing  from 
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two  to  ten  beds  each  and  the  usual  offices  and  a  showroom.  Pupils 
are  either  transferred  from  the  elementary  school  or  entered  from  other 
schools.  The  subjects  taught  include  hand-loom  weaving,  round  and 
flat  machine  knitting,  basketry,  chair-caning,  machining  and  house- 
work. There  are  17  looms,  and  1 1  round  and  2  flat  knitting  machines 
in  constant  use.  There  are  classes  for  Swedish  drill  and  organised 
games,  and  evening  classes  are  held  in  singing,  sewing,  literature, 
general  information  and  Braille.  The  period  of  training  is  from  2  to 
4  years,  and  certificates  of  proficiency  are  granted.  By  way  of 
encouragement  a  system  of  marks,  representing  sums  of  money,  has 
been  adopted,  these  are  added  up  half-yearly  and  the  money  paid. 
The  Committee  also  allow  6d.  a  month  pocket  money, 

Hours  of  Work. — 9.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.,  and  from  2  to 
4  p.m. 

Holidays. — Half  holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Ten 
days  at  Christmas,  ten  days  at  Easter  (spent  at  the  Home)  and  six 
weeks  in  the  summer.  All  girls  are  at  liberty  to  go  home,  but  about 
one-fourth  usually  remain,  and  these  are  generally  sent  by  the  Com- 
mittee into  the  country  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Recreation. — There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  Braille  literature 
and  the  daily  papers  are  read  aloud.  There  are  several  pianos  and 
gramophones. 

Medical  Supervision. — The  dentist  examines  the  teeth  of  all 
girls  yearly.  The  medical  officer,  who  is  also  an  oculist,  examines  all 
children  annually,  and  the  eyes  of  the  partially  sighted  two  or  three 
times  every  year.  Throat  and  ear  ailments  are  treated  at  the  Sussex 
Ear  Hospital.  Children  are  weighed  and  measured  twice  yearly. 
There  is  a  cheerful  sick  room,  and  an  isolation  ward,  happily  not  much 
used. 

After  Care. — Having  realised  how  difficult  it  is  for  girls  to 
obtain  work  in  their  own  homes,  the  Committee,  some  years  ago, 
started  the  Barclay  Workshop  in  the  Edgware  Road,  London,  and 
they  have  recently  opened  a  small  workshop  in  Brighton  in  con- 
nection with  the  Home. 

Fees. — For  board,  training,  education  and  clothing,  per  annum, 
children  under  16,  ^{^30  ;  adults,  ;^26  55. 

*      *      #      * 

3  Blind  V.C.  at  rhe  Front. 

Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who 
was  blinded  by  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  Boer  War,  feeling  that  he  could 
not  rest  at  home  while  his  old  regiment  was  fighting,  has  followed  it 
to  the  front.  Although  he  cannot,  of  course,  take  part  in  the  actual 
fighting,  he  is  nevertheless  rendering  useful  service  in  a  hospital 
behind  the  firing  line,  and  among  other  things  is  typewriting  letters 
home  for  wounded  men  who  are  unable  to  do  so  for  themselves.  He 
obtained  his  V.C.  in  1900  for  leading  a  dozen  men,  all  that  remained 
of  his  Company,  against  150  of  the  enemy  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Thaba  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
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Che  fl^oon  Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  sole  manager  of  the  Moon  Society, 
new  Trustees  have  been  appointed.  These  are  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger, 
and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Shearer  of  Brighton,  and  the  management  of  the 
Moon  Society  will  now  devolve  upon  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  The  work  will  be  carried  on,  as  usual,  at  Brighton,  but  the 
house  forming  part  of  the  premises  and  hitherto  occupied  by  Miss 
Moon  is  being  converted  into  a  home  for  blind  women.  The  object 
of  the  home  will  be  to  receive  blind  girls  and  women,  above  the 
school  age,  immediately  they  lose  their  sight,  and  to  train  them  to 
their  new  condition  of  life  and  in  various  simple  home  industries 
within  their  reach.  The  term  of  residence  has  not  yet  been  fixed  but 
will  probably  not  exceed  six  months.  Any  information  with  regard 
to  girls  and  women  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight  should  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  Secretary-General,  of  The  National  Institute. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  charge  for  maintenance. 

TV*  tP  W  ^' 

Our  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  and  initiative  of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  deal  adequately  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
blinded  in  the  war.  Early  in  February  there  appeared  in  the  Press  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pearson  appealing  to  Members  of  Parliament  to  treat 
these  poor  fellows  generously  in  the  matter  of  pensions  ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  the  Government  will  allow  them  255^.  a  week  for  lile, 
and  thus  remove  from  them  all  danger  of  destitution  in  the  future.  At 
the  same  time  a  joint  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  and  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  formed  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
care  of  these  men,  and  to  start  them  in  their  new  lives  as  blind  men. 
The  mental  and  physical  shock  to  a  man  suddenly  stricken  with 
blindness  in  the  prime  of  life  is  naturally  specially  severe,  and  calls 
for  immediate,  sympathetic  and  experienced  assistance,  quite  apart 
from  money  matters,  if  despondency  and  helpless  misery  are  to  be 
avoided.  In  order  to  render  this  assistance,  the  Committee  decided 
to  establish  a  temporary  hostel  managed  by  persons  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  most  kindly  placed 
his  magnificent  house  "  St.  Dunstan's,"  in  Regent's  Park,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
all  blinded  men  shall  be  sent  to  the  2nd  London  General  Hospital, 
at  Chelsea,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  they  will  be  invited 
to  go  to  "  St.  Dunstan's."  The  house  stands  in  14  acres  of  its  own 
grounds  inside  the  Park,  and  is  thus  an  ideal  one  for  the  purpose. 
Here  everything  possible  will  be  done  for  the  men  ;  they  will  be 
instructed  in  Braille  reading  and  writing  and  typewriting,  as  well  as 
in  various  occupations  including,  poultry  rearing,  gardening,  etc. 
There  will   be  a  full   provision  of  recreations  and  cheerful  society, 
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so  that,  not  only  will  the  change  of  life  be  eased  over,  but  the 
inmates  will  be  placed  in  possession  of  interesting  and  useful 
accomplishments.  Grants  in  aid  of  the  expenses  have  been  made 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund,  The  Red  Cross  Society  and  The 
National  Institute  as  well  as  many  private  donors.  While  work- 
men are  preparing  "  St.  Dunstan's,"  Mrs.  Lewis  Hall  has  kindly  lent 
her  house  at  6,  Bayswater  Hill  to  the  Committee  as  a  temporary 
home.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  realised  how  greatly  the  chance  of 
damage  to  the  eyes  has  been  increased  in  modern  warfare  by  the 
use  of  high  explosive  shells.  There  is  not  only  the  danger  from  the 
fragments  of  the  shell  itself,  and  the  actual  explosion,  but  more 
especially  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  sand,  earth  and  other 
materials  which  these  shells  scatter  with  appaling  force  when  they 
touch  ground.  Cases,  however,  arise  from  rifle  fire.  The  Committee 
is  already  in  touch  with  about  25  men  who  have  thus  been  deprived  of 
their  sight.  There  are  several  blind  Belgians  in  the  country  who 
have  also  been  invited  to  go  to  "  St.  Dunstan's."  The  Members  of  the 
Committee  are  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Stanley,  Mr.  P.  Tindal  Robertson,  Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby. 

*  TV'  TV  tF 

Obituary. 

Frederick  Oldershaw  Smithers. — We  much  regret  to  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Smithers,  on  Sunday,  the  14th 
February,  at  his  residence  171,  Adelaide  Road,  London,  N.W.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smithers,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  was  in  his  8ist  year.  Educated 
privately  and  at  the  Maze  Hill  School,  he  started  life  in  the  offices  of 
a  firm  of  South  American  produce  brokers,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  joint  Managing  Director  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  and  a  director  of  other  important  railways  in  South 
America.  He  early  associated  himself  with  the  Volunteer  movement, 
and  was  for  many  years  colour  sergeant  of  the  ist  Battalion  of  the 
Kent  Rifle  Volunteers,  in  which  capacity  he  formed  one  of  the  guard 
of  honour  which  received  Queen  Alexandra  when  she  arrived  at 
Gravesend  to  be  married  to  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  and  of  the  Chartered  Institute 
of  Secretaries.  He  was  also  Past-Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Turners.  Of  a  kindly  and  loveable  disposition,  no  man  took  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  children,  and  the  blind  have  always 
found  in  him  a  steadfast  friend.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Swiss  Cottage,  since  1885  ;  he  became  Vice- 
Chairman  of  that  Institution  in  1907,  and  Chairman  in  1909.  He 
was  connected  with  many  charitable  institutions  and  was  a  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  Benevolent 
Fund,  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  the  Royal  Asylum  of  St.  Anne's  Society 
and  others.  He  was  also  the  Vice  President  of  the  League  of  Mercy, 
and  Treasurer   the  of    Boys'    Industrial   Home,  at  Chalk  Farm,  and 
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was  deeply  interested  in  after-care  work  in  connection  with  both  blind 
and  sighted  institutions,  and  his  able  assistance  in  this  connection 
will  be  especially  missed.  His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the  manage- 
ment and  pupils  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School,  as  well  as  by  a  very 
large  number  of  the  past  students  of  that  Institution. 


Albert  Burton  Norwood,  M.A. — It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood,  the 
beloved  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York, 
on  the  13th  February.  Mr.  Norwood  had  occupied  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  school  for  the  past  13  years,  and  was  very  highly 
esteemed,  not  only  by  the  committee,  staff  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
but  by  all  workers  for  the  blind  with  whom  he  came  so  much  in 
contact.  In  addition  to  his  responsible  duties  at  York,  he  took  a 
very  active  part  in  connection  with  other  institutions  such  as  the 
Northern  Counties  Union,  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  recent  Inter- 
national Conference  at  London.  He  was  a  man  of  high  educational 
attainments,  but  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  his  gentle  and  kindly 
disposition,  and  his  magnetic  personality  which  endeared  him  to  all. 
His  death  at  the  age  of  59,  following  so  closely  upon  that  of 
Mr.  Munby  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  School,  will  leave  a  blank 
that  will  not  be  easy  to  fill.  The  funeral  took  place  on  17th  February, 
the  service  being  held  at  St.  Olave's,  Marygate,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  distinguished  congregation.  The  interment  took  place 
at  Rufforth. 


Alderman  John  Royle,  J. P.  —  We  greatly  regret  to  have 
to  record  the  death  of  Alderman  J.  Royle,  the  able  and  influential 
Chairman  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester.  Under  Mr. 
Royle's  chairmanship,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  lUingworth's  superintendence, 
Henshaw's  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  to-day 
second  to  no  other  institution  in  the  country.  A  few  days  ago  the 
editor  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recent  years.  Alderman  Royle  is  succeeded  in  the 
chairmanship  by  Mr.  Alderman  Plummer,  J. P. 

*      *      *      * 

'che    '']farmiragc'*    Jiodgc 

OF  THE  Church  Benefit  Approved  Societv. 

^VE  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  existence 
of  the  "Armitage"  Lodge  of  the  Church  Benefit  Approved  Society. 
The  Lodge  was  founded  when  the  National  Insurance  Act  came  into 
operation  chiefly  because  very  few  P>iendly  Societies  would  accept  the 
blind  as  members.  The  Society  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  its  success,  as  the  number  of  members  of  the  Lodge  is  steadily 
increasing  and  now  stands  at  over  150,  the  majority  of  whom  are  blind 
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workers  employed  in  various  workshops  of  London.  The  amount  of 
sickness  is  below  the  average  as  compared  with  that  of  other  Lodges. 
This  is  most  encouraging,  because  there  appears  to  exist  an  erroneous 
idea  that  sickness  is  more  prevalent  among  the  blind  than  among  the 
sighted.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lodge  in  December,  held  at 
the  otifices  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ford  (a  blind  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute), 
it  was  reported  that  sickness  benefit,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  ^50 
had  been  paid  out  during  the  year. 

We  strongly  recommend  those  workers  who  experience  any 
difficulty  in  joining  an  Approved  Society  for  the  purposes  of  State 
insurance  to  apply  for  membership  of  this  Lodge.  We  also  desire  to 
inform  our  readers  that  the  Society  has  a  voluntary  section  and  that 
State  insured  members  and  those  not  compelled  to  be  insured  would 
do  well  to  consider  the  question  of  joining  this  section.  At  one 
time  there  was  much  cause  for  complaint  because  Friendly  Societies 
would  not  accept  blind  persons.  The  same  cannot  be  said  now  ;  and 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  more  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Lodge  for  providing  against  the  time  of 
sickness.  We  are  well  aware  that  many  of  our  workers  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  this,  but  those  who  can  should  certainly  consider  carefully 
the  advantages  offered  in  the  event  of  illness.  The  amount  allowed 
by  the  State  in  the  case  of  illness  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  a 
sick  person  and  should  therefore  be  augmented  by  joining  the  volun- 
tary section. 

The  Secretary  of  the  "  Armitage "  Lodge,  is  Mr.  C.  T.  Burt, 
34,  Uverdale  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  a  sighted  member  of  the  staff  of 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries.     Communications  can  be  sent  in  Braille  if  desired. 

*    *      *      * 

Bibles  for  rhe  Olelsh  Blind. 

When  opening  the  new  wing  of  the  South  Wales  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Cardiff,  on  the  12th  February,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
announced  that  three  ladies,  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous,  had 
offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  publishing  the  Old  Testament  in  Welsh 
Braille,  and  also  that  Mr.  David  Morgan,  of  Hayes,  had  similarly 
offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  printing  the  New  Testament  in  the  same 
manner.  The  complete  work  will  occupy  39  volumes ;  it  will  be 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  will  be  sold 
at  15.  per  volume.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  of  Cardiff, 
has  been  collecting  funds  for  this  very  purpose,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
suggested  that  the  money  available  should  be  utilised  for  supplying 
free  copies  to  the  poorest  members  of  the  community,  a  suggestion 
which  was  readily  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Hall.  Before  this  work  is  actually 
put  in  hand  there  are  important  matters  to  be  settled,  such  as  the 
best  size  for  the  volumes,  the  size  of  the  type,  whether  interlining  or 
interpointing  shall  be  used,  etc.,  and  on  some  of  these  our  readers 
may  like  to  offer  suggestions.     The  National  Institute  has  for  some 
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time  had  a  committee  of  experts  at  work  formulating  a  code  of  Welsh 
Braille,  the  members  of  that  Committee  being  as  follows  : — The  Rev. 
Puleston-Jones,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  David  S.  Rees,  Mr.  Hector 
Rees  and  Miss  A.  E.  Roberts. 

*      #      *      * 

Conference  I?eporr. 

The  Conference  Report  is  now  on  sale.  As  there  is  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  copies  available,  intending  purchasers  should 
secure  their  copies  as  soon  as  possible.  The  price  is  2S.  6d.,  or 
including  postage  25.  lod.  in  Great  Britain,  t,s.  2d.  abroad.  Remit- 
tances should  be  sent  with  order  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  c/o  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


Correspondence. 

48,  Hungerford  Road,  N. 
Sir, — "  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due."  I  was  struck  with 
one  omission  in  the  article  on  "  Telephony,"  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
have  been  acknowledged  that  except  for  the  zeal  of  Councillor  J.  A.  M. 
Kreamer,  we  of  the  blind  world  would  never  have  heard  of  the 
vacancy  at  Stepney.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  known  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  that  before  he  went  to  Stepney  another  friend  had  been 
offered,  but  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  actual  duties  had 
declined  the  appointment.  This  would  have  damped  the  ardour  of 
many,  but  not  that  of  friend  Kreamer,  who  at  once  went  round  fishing 
for  another  blind  comrade  to  bless.  Therefore,  I  say  "  Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,"  and  to  all  readers  of  The  Braille  Review  who 
come  across  an  opening  that  they  think  a  blind  man  can  fill,  I  say 
"  Go  thou  and  do  like  Mr.  Kreamer."  Might  I  say  in  conclusion 
that  if  a  register  of  those  trained  to  telephony  was  complete,  a 
vacancy  suddenly  coming  to  notice  might  be  secured  more  easily. — 
Yours  faithfully,  HERBERT  ROYSTON. 

[We  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  in  according  the  honour  to  Mr.  Kreamer,  and 
it  was  an  inadvertent  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bonner  that  Mr.  Kreamer's 
name  was  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Kreamer  telephoned  to  Mr.  Stainshy  to 
enquire  whether  he  knew  of  anyone  who  could  take  up  the  post.  Mr.  Bonner 
was  recommended,  and  The  National  institute  at  once  took  steps  to  give  him 
the  necessary  training. — EunOR.] 


POETRY  IN  BRAILLE. 
Sir, — I  notice  that  among  the  books  shortly  to  be  published  by 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  for  which  we  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  generosity  of  the  Committee  of  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trust  and  to  the  kindly  energy  of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
there  are  several  volumes  of  poetry.  Will  you  permit  me,  to  advance  a 
strong  plea  for  the  printing  of  these  volumes,  if  it  be  at  all  feasible, 
in  accordance  with  the  method  so  successfully  adopted  in  Palgrave's 
"  Golden  Treasury,"  i.e.,  commencing  each  line  of  verse  on  a  fresh 
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line,  and  thus  discarding  the  use  of  the  "  blind  "  and  clumsy  poetry- 
line-mark.  I  feel  sure  that  those  lovers  of  poetry  among  your 
readers  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  above-mentioned 
excellent  book,  and  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  method 
of  printing  there  employed,  will  not  be  slow  in  seconding  me  in  this 
strong  preference. 

Much  of  the  essential  charm  of  poetry  lies  in  the  appreciation 
of  its  shape.  The  "  line-mark  "  method  takes  no  account  of  this 
fact.  It  is  a  space-saving  device.  But  is  it  not  open  to  contention 
that  in  this  department  of  literature  the  all-important  question  of 
space  should  be  made  to  give  ground  a  little  before  higher  considera- 
tions ?  Surely,  a  shapely  representation  upon  the  page,  and  the 
consequent  gain  in  ease  in  the  apprehension  of  the  form,  would 
fully  compensate  a  slight  loss  of  space.  When  the  "  line-mark  " 
method  is  used,  the  reader  is  all  the  time  compelled  to  be  construc- 
ting in  his  brain,  by  a  quite  distinct  and  separate  mental  process, 
a  series  of  images  which  are  in  no  way  suggested  by  and  are 
quite  contradictory  to  the  direct  perceptions  carried  there  through 
his  finger.  This  must  be  always  an  annoyance  and  to  some 
extent  a  distraction,  although  perhaps  there  are  some  who  have  been 
bred  to  the  system  and  have  known  no  other  who  are  hardly  conscious 
of  it.  But  surely  all  must  have  felt  it  in  some  degree  in  the  case  of 
more  involved  verse,  where  the  mental  effort  is  often  so  appreciable 
as  to  rob  it  of  much  of  its  charm,  on  a  first  reading  at  any  rate. 

Briefly,  my  plea  is  to  bring  the  embossing  of  Braille  poetry  as 
much  into  line  as  possible  with  ordinary  print.  Where  the  average 
line  of  poetry  in  a  work  is  too  long,  I  recognise  that  this  is  almost 
impracticable  unless  we  are  willing  in  such  a  case  to  adopt  a  further 
modification  in  printing.  I  would  suggest  as  possible  solutions  in 
such  a  case  : — (a)  The  adoption  of  small-character  Braille — interlined 
or  interpointed — which  would  give  a  certain  number  of  additional 
spaces  to  each  line  ;  or,  {/^)  The  introduction  (where  necessary)  of 
some  of  the  non-ambiguous  contractions  of  Grade  III.  These  are 
suggestions  :  but  for  myself,  I  think  I  should  be  ready  to  welcome 
almost  any  method  which  would  achieve  the  desired  end,  and  which 
would  rid  us  of  the  hideous  and  artificial  "  line-mark "  method. 
Yours,  etc.,  S.  A.  BROOKER,  20,  Knighton  Road,  Earlswood,  Surrey. 


Hants  and  Isle  of  Wight  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind,  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Southsea.— WANTED  after  Easter,  for  the  above  Institution  a 
Resident  Sighted  Assistant  Mistress,  possessing  Elementary  School 
Teachers'  Certificate.  Required  to  teach  upper  classes  various  kinds  of  hand- 
work and  drill,  in  addition  to  ordinary  subjects.  Apply,  stating  salary 
required,  to  Head  Mistress. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 
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COUNTY    OF  LONDON. 

The  London  County  Councii.  invite  applications  for  the  position  of 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  (SIGHTED),  at  the  Elm  Court  School  for  Elder 
Blind  Girls,  Court  Road,  West  Norwood,  S.  E.  Candidates  should  be  under  the 
age  of  35  years  and  should  possess  the  Elementary  School  Teachers'  Certi- 
ficate or  an  equivalent  qualification.  The  teacher  appointed,  if  not  already 
possessing  a  recognised  certificate  for  teachers  of  the  blind,  would  be  required  to 
obtain  such  certificates  within  two  years.  Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants 
who  are  able  to  teach  needlework,  elementary  basket  work  and  drill,  are  good 
disciplinarians,  accustomed  to  elder  girls,  and  can  play  the  pianoforte. 

The  commencing  salary  will  be  ^"lo  a  year  higher  than  the  scale  for  assistant 
teachers  in  the  Council's  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  the  maximum  will  be 
the  same. 

The  teacher  appointed  will  be  required  to  undertake  evening  classes  on  not 
exceeding  three  evenings  a  week,  and  will  receive  payment  therefor  at  the  rate  of 
55.  an  evening. 

Applications  must  be  on  Form  40,  to  be  obtained,  with  particulars  of  the 
appointment,  by  sending  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope  to  the  Education 
Officer,  London  County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C, 
to  whom  they  must  be  returned  not  later  than  ii.o  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  6th  March, 
191 5,  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  testimonials  of  recent  date.  Permission  to 
visit  the  school  may  be  obtained  from  the  Education  Officer. 

Every  communication  must  be  marked  S.S.6.  on  the  envelope.  Canvassing, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  held  to  be  a  disqualification  for  appointment. 

L.\URENCE  COM  ME. 
Education  Offices,  Clerk  of  the  Loudon  County  Council. 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

Mrs.   Lothian,  27,  The  Crescent,  Barnes,    S.W.  (sister  and    successor  to  Miss 
Blott)  offers  a   Superior  Home  to  Blind  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  or  Invalids 

(adults  or  children),  every  home  comfort  and  consideration.  Resident  nurse 
for  those  requiring  such  attention.  Good  house  and  garden,  with  pleasant 
outlook  on  Barnes  Green  and  Common.  Terms  moderate.  Special  cases  by 
arrangement. 

References  kindly  permitted  to :— The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  .Montgomery, 
Bishopsbourne,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick,  W.  ;  The  Rev.  B.  Meredyth  Kitson, 
M.A.,  Rector  and  Rural  Dean,  The  Rectory,  Barnes,  S.W.  ;  Lieut. -Col. 
J.  A.  L.  Montgomery,  C.S.L,  St.  Columb's,  Moville,  Co.  Donegal ;  Gerald  S. 
Hovenden,  Esq.,  M^D.,  Church  Road,  Barnes,  S.W.  ;  M.  H.  Spencer,  Esq., 
M.D.,  92,  Oxford  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W.  ;  Henry  Slainsby,  Esq., 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  ;  and 
Mrs.  Loe,  Heasley  Manor,  Arreton,  Isle  of  Wight. 


I?eccnt  Publications  of 
Xjhe  national  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(NOTE.-"  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
by  H.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.R.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  John  Greaves,  M.A. 

2  vols.,  large  size,  interpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 
Conic  Sections,  by  Charles  Smith.     Vols.  I.  &  II.     Large  size, 
interpointed.     Price  2s.    6d.    per   vol.       (By  kind    permission   of   Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Princess    Mary's    Gift    Book,    2    vols.,   large    size,    interpointed. 
Price  2s.  4d.  per  vol.  post  free. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  [continued). 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,  published  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Fund.  Large  size  interpointed.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chatlo  &  Windus,  Ltd.) 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by  Members  of  the  Oxford  Faculty  of 
Modern  History.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.  (Vol.  IIL,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The   Germans: — l.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made  it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fletchkr.     (Oxford  I'amphlets,  1914.)     Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  8d.  post  free.     (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans :— 2.  What  they  Covet,  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher. 

(Oxford  Pamphlets,   1914. )     Large  size,  interpointed.      Price  8d.  post  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

Eight   Embossed  Maps,  with  their  explanatory  keys  (extracted  from 

Progress),  and  representing  the  various  war  areas.      Price  8d.,  post  freegd. 

A    Form  of  Intercession  with  Almighty  God,  on  behalf  of  His 

Majesty's  Naval  and  Military  Forces  now  engaged  in  war,  to  be  used  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  town  of  Bervvick- 
on-Tweed,  is  now  published  in  Braille,  pocket  edition,  price  3d.,  post 
free  4d. 
Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  3d.  ]iost  free.  (Bv  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Nee  die -Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  4d.  post  free.  (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Needle-  Worker. ) 

The  Princess,  by  Tennyson.  Large  Size,  interpointed  (new  edition 
in  Revised  Braille).      Price  2s.,  post  free  2S.  id. 

Selections  from  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1915.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  IS.  post  free. 

Scripture  Union  Portions.  1915.     Price  4d.  post  free  5d. 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     3  vols.,  large  size, 

interpointed.      Price  3s.  per  vol.     (By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin). 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  In  Grade  IIL,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 2  vols.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Richard  III.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  3s.  6d, 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  interpointed, 
I  vol.      Price  as. 

King  John  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  2s. 

Hamlet  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).     Large  size,  interpointed, 

I  vol.      Price  3s.  3d. 
Odd,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Reprinted  from  Progress),      i   vol.,  large 

size,  interpointed.     Price  3s.  gd. 

Manual  of  Plainsong,  by  H,  B.  Briggs  and  W,  H.  Frere.  Large 
size,  interpointed,  5  vols..  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  {continued). 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  small  character,  2  vols.     Price  2s.  gd.  per  vol. 

The    Articles    of    Religion,   from    the   Book    of   Common    Prayer. 
Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A   Book  of  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Holy 
Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  6d,  post  free. 

101    French    Proverbs,  by   Mdlle   Thirion,  LL.A.     Pocket  size, 

interpointed.     Price  6d.  post  free. 
On  the  Mississippi  (Two-Step,   Dance   Music),   by  Carroll  and 
Fields.     Arr.  by  John  Neat.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.     (By  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.) 

Coronation    March,  by  G.  Meyerbeer.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

(From  "  Star  Folio  of  Music"  bv  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Paxton 

&  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  arr.  by  B.  Richards.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

(From  "Star  Folio  of  Music  "  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  W.    Paxton 

&  Co. ,  Ld. ) 
Minuet,  by  I.  Boccherinl     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.     (From  "  Star 

Folio  of  Music"  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Secrets    (Intermezzo,    Dance    Music),  by  Charles    W.   Ancliffe. 

Price  3d.,  post     free  4d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Hail,    Gladdening     Light    (Anthem),    by    George    C.    Martin. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

The  Day  is  past  and  over  (Anthem),  by  J.  Christopher  Marks. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  (Anthem),  by  Myles  B.  Foster. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Remember   now   thy  Creator  (Anthem),  by  Charles  Steggall. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Justification,    by    Sidney   Collett    (reprinted    from    Chan  tie  Is   of 

Blessing).     Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 
Conversion,    What   is    it?      by  F.  Gillet  Cory.       Pocket  size, 

interpointed.     Price  8d.,  post  free  gd.     (Reprinted  from  The  Life  of  Faith.) 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  C.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  I  vol.     Price  2s.  6d. 
Exercises  to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 
Guide    to    Auction    Bridge,   with    Royal   Spades,  by   E.   L   F. 

Williamson.      Pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  7d. 

Insets  to  the  "Braille  Musical  Magazine,"  1914:— 

Drake's  Drum  (Part-Song)   by   S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  price   3d.  post 

free  4d. 
Slayische  Tanze  (Duet  for  four  hands),  by  A.  Dyorak,  Op.  72,  price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
The  Little  Brown  Wheel  (Song),  by  G.  C.   Hardebeck,  price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 
Eleanor  (Song),  by  S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Danklied  nach  Sturm  (Etude  for  the  Piano),  by  Adolphe    Hensei.t, 

price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd." 


STAINSBY=WAYNE  BRAILLE  WRITER. 


PRICES: 

INTERLINING  (Small),  for  paper  7i-in.  by   loi-in,,   wiih   Case, 

35/-  ;  post    free  35/6 

do.  (Large),    ,,        ,,      lo-in.  by  i3|-in.,   with  Case, 

37/6  :    110SI    free  38/1 

INTERPOINTING,   5/-  extra  for  either  size. 

INTERLINING  and    INTERPOINTING    (two  boards),   42/6  small  size,  post 
free  43/-  ;     large  size,   45/-,   post  free  45/9. 


In  ordering,  the  following  points  should  be  made   clear 

(1)  Whether  large  or  small  size  is  required. 

(2)  Whether  interlining  or  interpointing  or  both. 

(3)  Whether  Ordinary  Keys  or  Reversed  Keys. 


Paper  suitable  for  this  Machine  may  be  obtained  from  the  Institute.        Samples 
and  prices  on  application. 


BRAILLE    POCKET    FRAMES. 

Two-line  Interlining  Frame,  3s.  6d.  ;  Two-line  Frame,  2s. 
Four-line  Frame,  3s.  6d.  :  ^Vayne  Post  Card  Frame,  3s.  6d. 
::  ::     Post  Card  Frame,  in  Pocket  Book,  4s.     :: 
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"NEW  STYLE"  DRAUGHTS  AND 
CHESS     BOARDS     AND     MEN. 


In  the  Draught  Boards  the  playing  squares  are  sunk.  The 
blaclv  and  white  men  are  distinguished  by  size.  Four  double 
pieces  (for  kings)  are  supplied  with  each  set. 

For  Chess,  the  boards  are  drilled  and  the  pieces  are  dowelled 
to  fit.  White  pieces  have  a  pointed  top  and  the  black  pieces 
a  rounded  one. 

In  ordering  please  stale  if  for  Draughts  only,  or  for  both 
Chess  and  Draughts. 


Folding  Draughts  Board,  opening  to   1  2-in.         -  7s.  6(1. 

Folding  Chess  Board  ,,  ,,  -  8s.  6d. 

Flat  Draughts  Board 5s.  Od. 

Flat  Chess  Board    -        -        -        -        .        -        -  6s.  Od. 

Draughtsmen  (in  polished  Mahogany  Box)  -  3s.  Od. 

Chessmen  (dowelled) 5s.  6d. 


BRAILLE    WRITING     FRAMES. 

Large  Interlining  Frame,  5s.  gd.  ;  Small  Interlining  Frame, 
4s.  6d.  Brass  Guides  :  large  size,  3s.  6d.  ;  small  size,  2s.  gd. 
"  Merrick  "  Frame  for  small  character  Braille  :  large  size, 
::  ::  6s.   6d.  ;  small    size.   5s.    6d.  ::  :: 

PiiiiteU  and  published  by  The   National   Institute  f<jr   the   Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London.  W. 
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THE 

"  H.  S.  " 

WAT  C  H 

(For  full  description 
and  particulars,  see 
page    2     of    cover). 


z*;: 


THE    "HS."     WATCH. 

Figures  3,  6,  9,  and  12  indicated  by  raised  bars,  the  intervening 
figures    by   dots. 


PRICES : 

Silver  Case,  Gentleman's  size 

,,        ,,        Lady's  size 
Nickel  Case,  Lady  or  Gentleman's  size 
Gun  Metal  Case,  Gentlemen's  size 


£1  2s.  6d. 
18s.  6d. 
14s.  Od. 
15s.  Od. 


THE     ''N.  I.  B/'     DOMINO. 

A  NEW   DEPARTURE. 


These  high  grade  dominoes  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  they  are  made 
of  a  composition  which  is  the  result  of  long  and  expensive 
trials,  and  being  in  one  piece  and  having  no  rivets  they  are 
practically  indestructible.  For  institutions  and  schools  they 
are  of  great  service  as  they  can  be  cleaned  easily  by  using  a  dry 
cloth.  The  dominoes  are  boxed  in  decorative  enamelled  tins, 
the  whole  making  a  most  suitable  and  acceptable  present.  :: 

PRICE    36    PER     BOX      (inland    postage    5d.    extra). 

10    BE    OBTAINED    ONLY    I'RO.M 

THE   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT   PORTLAND    STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


PRINCESS    MARY'S    GIFT    BOOK 
(BRAILLE  EDITION.) 


Illustration  of  the  volume  accepted   by   H.R.H.    Princess   Ma 


ry- 
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Princess  fl}ary's  Gift  Book. 

fl^fcPHIS  book  has  been  published  by  The  National  Institute  in 
^^  Braille,  and  makes  two  interesting  and  handsome  volumes. 
A  special  copy  in  one  volume  on  thin  paper  was  prepared  for 
presentation  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  was  elegantly  bound  in 
Niger  leather  in  the  bookbinding  department  of  The  National 
Institute,  to  the  design  of  Miss  E.  A.  Stainsby,  A.R.C.A.  The 
Princess  graciously  caused  the  following  letter  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  the  President  of  the  Institute  : — 

"  Buckingham  Palace, 

19th  February,  1915. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Pearson, — Princess  Mary  has  received  the  copy 
of  her    "  Gift    Book  ''   put  into   Braille,  which  the  Council  of  The 
National   Institute  for  the   Blind  has  been   good   enough  to  send 
for  her  acceptance. 

"  While  Her  Royal  Highness  very  much  appreciates  the 
kindly  thought  which  has  prompted  this  charming  gift,  she  fee's 
sure  that  the  Council  and  you  will  agree  with  her  that  the  book 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  and 
Princess  Mary,  therefore,  desires  me  to  ask  if  she  may  be  allowed  to 
present  this  beautifully  bound  copy  for  that  purpose. 

"  Her  Royal  Highness  sincerely  trusts  that  the  fact  that  her 
"  Gift  Book  "  has  been  published  in  Braille  may  be  appreciated  by 
blind  people. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)     E.  W.  WALLINGTON." 

The  ink-print  copy  of  the  Gift  Book  can  be  purchased  for  2s.  6d., 
but  it  cost  45.  6^/,  a  copy  to  produce  the  Braille  edition.  As  this 
places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of  the  blind,  the 
Institute  has  appealed  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  public  to  pay 
for  copies  which  can  then  be  presented  free  of  charge  to  the  poor 
bUnd,  128  copies  have  already  been  paid  for,  and  69  remain  for 
distribution  in  this  way.  Those  who  desire  free  copies  should  com- 
municate early  with  the  Secretary-General,  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  If  applicants  receive  no 
response  to  their  appeal  will  they  kindly  understand  that  the  supply 
of  free  copies  is  exhausted. 
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'che  Blinded  Soldier. 

By  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON. 

(Chairman  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee.) 

I  have   been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  The  Braille  Rroieiv  to  write 
something  about  what  is  being  done  for  the  brave  fellows  who 
have  given  their  sight  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
I   am   glad  to  say  that  at  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  blinded  soldier  ;  at  the   time  of  writing,    no  sailors  have    been 
blinded  in  the  war. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  forty-one  soldiers  who 
have  reached  this  country  from  the  front  with  their  eye- sight  fatally 
damaged,  and  these  include  two  officers — both  Irishmen- — and  two 
Belgians  whom  we  are  glad  to  treat  on  an  equality  with  the  British 
soldier.  We  of  this  country  owe  much  to  the  fighting  men  of  Belgium, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  those  of  them  who  have  been 
blinded  to  be  given  adequate  attention  at  home. 

The  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee  is  constituted 
as  follows  : — 

Miss  E.  W.  Austin,  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  National  Lending 

Library  for  the  Blind. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  Chairman  of  the  British  Red  Cross 

Society,  and  the  Order  of  St.  John. 
A.  W.  G.   Ranger,   D.C.L.,  Chairman  of  The  National  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
R.    TiNDAL    Robertson,   a    member    of   the    British    Red    Cross 
organisation  and    of   the  Council   of   the    National    Lending 
Library  for  the  Blind. 
H.  Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 

Blind. 
With  myself  as  Chairman. 

An  Advisory  Council  has  been  formed,  which  has  been  joined 
by  a  great  number  of  the  workers  among  the  blind  who  are  best 
qualified  to  advise  and  assist. 

After  we  had  settled  in  our  minds  the  best  steps  to  pursue,  we 
called  into  our  counsels  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  Mr.  Siddall,  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr.  Ben  Purse, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  visit  of  the  two  last-named  to  London 
to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Blind. 

We  were  gratified  to  learn  that  in  the  main  the  arrangements  we 
had  devised  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  this  gathering,  and,  as 
the  result  of  a  lengthy  discussion,  our  plans  were  placed  upon  what 
seems  a  thoroughly  sound  basis. 

As  all  the  readt-rs  of  The  Braille  Review  probably  know,  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  for  our 
headquarters.  The  house,  which  has  been  generously  lent  us  I)y 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  the  distinguished  American  banker,  is  of  magnificent 
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proportions  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being 
used.  It  lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  separate  quarters  for  Officers, 
and  contains  a  very  spacious  ball-room  which  will  be  used  as  a 
lounge  and  entertainment-hall. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  surrounded  by  fifteen  acres  of  private  gardens 
and  grounds,  from  which  a  gate  leads  into  the  wide  expanse  of 
Regent's  Park.  An  arm  of  the  large  Regent's  Park  lake  runs  into  the 
gardens,  thus  rendering  easy,  rowing,  to  my  mind,  the  best  exercise 
for  blind  people. 

The  out-houses  and  stables  are  well  adapted  for  the  pupose  of 
temporary  training-rooms  and  workshops. 

The  occupations  which  are  being  taught  here  are : — 

1.  Carpentrv. — The  preliminary  stage  of  this  is  the  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  Swedish  slojd  system,  which  has  been  devised  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College.  Benches  and  other  appliances  have  been 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Mr.  Guy  Campbell,  who  has  trained 
a  teacher  for  us,  and  generally  supervised  the  arrangements.  From 
slojd,  the  men  will  pass  to  practical  carpentry,  which  will  be  taught 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  given  up, 
for  the  time  being,  his  profitable  business  as  a  carpenter  in  Sheffield 
in  order  to  help  us.  He  is  probably,  of  all  blind  artisans  in  the 
kingdom,  the  one  who,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  earns  the  largest 
income. 

2.  Boot  Repairing. — Arrangements  for  this  have  been  super- 
vised by  Mr.  Siddall,  of  Rochdale,  who  introduced  this  industry 
for  blind  people  into  this  country.  A  highly  competent  blind  boot 
repairer  has  been  selected  as  Instructor. 

3  Mat-making — Of  the  lighter  order,  not  requiring  special 
machinery. 

4.  Basket  -  MAKING.  —  Chiefly  of  the  fancy  order.  Skilled 
blind  instructors  have  been  chosen  for  this  industry  and  that  of  mat- 
making. 

5.  Telephone  Operating. — This  will  be  taught  in  the  new 
premises  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  special 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  our  blind  telephone  operator 
can  give  instruction  to  others. 

6.  Massage. — This  will  also  be  taught  in  the  new  premises  of 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which,  as  I  believe  the  readers 
of  this  journal  have  been  informed  elsewhere,  will,  in  future,  be 
responsible  for  the  adequate  development  of  this  most  important 
branch  of  industry  for  the  blind. 

7.  Poultrv  P'arming,  Market  Gardening,  etc. — The 
grounds  of  St.  Dunstan's  render  adequate  instruction  in  these  pursuits 
possible.     Captain  Peirson-Webber,  the  well-known  blind  expert,  has 
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been  so  good  as  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the  arrangements  and 
conduct  of  the  Country  Life  section  which  he  will  superintend.  A 
properly  qualified  instructor  has  been  secured,  and  a  model  plant 
has  been  installed. 

These  arrangements  cover  the  industrial  field  which  will  be,  for 
the  present,  open  to  the  blinded  soldier.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
we  do  not  expect  to  complete  the  training  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Our 
function  here  is  to  discover  the  pursuit  for  which  a  man  is  best 
fitted  and  give  him  preliminary  instruction  in  it. 

The  large  grant  which  has  been  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Fund  for  the  purpose  will  enable  us  to  arrange  for  further  training, 
and  to  settle  the  men  in  life. 

The  cost  of  running  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Hostel 
is  borne  by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

A  special  fund  has  been  raised  with  which  to  supply  the  men 
with  typewriters  and  other  apparatus,  and  also  to  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  and  board  and  lodging  of  near  relatives  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  who  are  invited  periodically  to  spend  a  few  days  close 
to  their  husbands,  sons  or  brothers. 

Further,  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  a  Seaside  Home  which  it  has  lately 
established  at  Brighton. 

This  Home,  which  is  comfortable  and  commodious,  will  be  used 
as  a  convalescent  resort  for  men  who  require  a  period  of  repose  after 
being  discharged  from  Hospital.  It  will  also  be  used  as  a  holiday 
and  week-end  resort. 

The  training  of  the  blinded  soldier  is  not  confined  to  industrial 
pursuits.  All  the  men  are  learning  to  read  and  write  Braille,  and  in 
most  cases  are  making  remarkably  quick  progress.  They  learn  type- 
writing, too,  and  are  given  lectures  on  interesting  subjects  by  the 
leading  experts  of  the  day. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  my  dwelling  upon  the  happy 
conditions  under  which  our  community  here  lives.  A  cheerier  set  of 
fellows  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  the  kindness 
of  many  friends  in  taking  them  for  walks  and  motor  drives,  and 
providing  them  with  flowers,  fruit  and  other  luxuries  is  unending. 

The  ladies  belonging  to  Voluntary  Aid  Detachments  who  look 
after  them,  do  much  to  make  their  lives  bright  and  happy. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  perfection  of  the 
plans  which  have  been  made,  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  no  blind 
men  have  ever  been  given  so  grand  an  opportunity  of  making  good 
in  the  world  as  is  afforded  to  these. 

Who  will  deny  that  no  trouble  or  expense  can  rei)ay  them  for 
the  sacrifice  which  they  have  made  in  defending  our  homes  and 
upholding  the  honour  of  the  British  Flag. 
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College  of  t^eachers  of  the  Blind, 

EXAMINATION. 

Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Munby,  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  A,  B.  Norwood,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  School 
for  the  Blind,  York,  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  the  kind  invitation 
of  Mr.  Maddocks  to  hold  the  191 5  Examination  of  the  College  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Broomhill,  Sheffield,  and  not  at  York  as 
previously  announced.  Will  intending  candidates  please  note  the 
change  ?  The  Examination  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  i8th,  Wednesday 
19th,  and  (possibly)  Thursday  20th  May  next,  as  arranged  for  York. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  20th  March 
last,  at  the  offices  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  during  which  authority  was  given  for  the  bestowal  of 
fellowships  of  the  College  upon  Alfred  Eichholz,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.C. 
(Cambridge),  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Senior  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  L.C.C.  School  for  Blind  Boys,  Linden  Lodge, 
Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.,  and  Guy  M.  Campbell,  F.R.G.S., 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, S.B. 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  followed  by  a  public  meeting  at 
which  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps,  Vice-Chairmanof  the  L.C.C.  Special  Schools 
Sub-Committee  kindly  took  the  chair,  and  bestowed  the  fellowships 
upon  Miss  Garaway  and  Mr.  Campbell.  The  presentation  also  took 
place  of  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  College  for  the  best  essay  on 
"The  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  prior  to  1830,"  which 
was  awarded  to  Miss  E.  R.  Scott,  of  Shere,  Surrey,  Editor  of  The 
Weekly  Summary  for  the  Blind.  We  much  regret  that  want  of  space 
precludes  our  giving  a  fuller  report  of  this  interesting  meeting. 

•TT  -A-  TT  ^ 

tphe  Harional  Instirufion   for  IDassage 
by  rhe  Blind. 

Arrangements  are  now  complete  whereby  this  Institution  will 
pass  under  the  management  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Massage  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sighted,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  by 
The  National  Institute  to  train  successfully,  and  place  blind  persons 
who  are  found  suitable  for  this  profession.  The  National  Institution 
for  Massage  by  the  Blind  has  done  much  good  work  in  the  past,  but 
the  death  of  Dr.  Fletcher  Little  in  August  last  created  difficulties  in 
the  matter  of  })roviding  prt  per  training.  The  Chairman  of  The 
Massage  Institution  was  Mr.  John  Tennant,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mrs.  McNichol  to  both  of  whom  the  friends  of  the  bHnd  will  accord 
hearty  thanks  for  the  great  work  they  have  accomplished. 
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Origin  and  Growth  of  rhc  ''(Doon''  Syslem. 

V  y  I  HEN  recording  the  death  of  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  in  our 
^J^J^  December  issue  we  promised  to  give  some  account  of  the 
"  Moon  "  System  at  an  early  date,  we  now  do  so,  and  trust  that 
the  following  brief  account  of  its  early  history  and  growth  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

William  Moon,  the  inventor  of  the  type  for  the  blind  which 
bears  his  name  was  born  at  Horsemonden,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
the  1 8th  December,  1818.  Like  many  men  who  have  achieved 
something  in  life  he  was  blessed  with  a  good  mother,  and  it  is 
doubtless  to  her  that  he  owed  his  strong  personality,  and  capacity  for 
perseverence  in  the  face  of  discouragement  and  difficulty.  When 
William  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  died  and  his  mother  moved 
to  Brighton,  the  boy  being  sent  to  school  in  London. 

At  the  age  of  four  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  as  the  result  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  was  seriously  weakened.  He 
underwent  several  operations,  but  his  sight  gradually  failed,  and  in 
1840,  at  the  age  of  21  he  became  totally  blind.  His  only  sister, 
Mary,  was  his  devoted  companion,  and  was  always  ready  to  render 
him  assistance.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  it  is  reported 
of  him  that  in  his  eagerness  for  knowledge  he  would  frequently  get 
out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and,  seeking  her  rogm,  would 
light  a  candle  and  ask  her  to  read  him  passages  from  some  work  he 
had  brought  with  him.  As  a  relaxation  he  taught  himself  to  play  the 
violin. 

During  1838-9,  just  before  his  sight  left  him  completely,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  mastering  the  various  systems  of  reading  for  the  blind 
then  in  use,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  read  P>ere's  embossed  type. 

Having  nothing  to  occupy  his  time  and  mind  he  began  to  seek 
out  and  teach  blind  persons  in  their  own  homes,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  class  of  blind  persons  of  various  ages.  A  year 
later  the  class  was  removed  to  an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Dumb  opened  in  Egremont  Place,  Brighton,  but  a  separation  soon 
occurred,  and  the  blind  members,  after  several  moves  finally  settled 
in  Eastern  Road. 

Various  systems  of  reading  were  taught  in  this  class,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  many  of  the  pupils  were  incapable  of  deciphering 
types  like  Alston's,  in  which  the  ordinary  Roman  capitals  were 
employed,  and  they  were  thereby  debarred  from  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  reading. 

Reflecting  on  these  facts,  the  desire  arose  in  his  mind  to  devise 
some  easier  method,  and  after  much  earnest  consideration  and 
ingenious  contriving  he  constructed  his  new  alphabet.  Most  of  the 
characters  are  either  unaltered  or  slightly  modified  forms  of  the 
Roman  letters.  Where  some  of  the  more  complex  letters  could  not 
be  modified  with  advantage  they  were  discarded  altogether,  new 
characters  being  substituted  for  them.  The  complete  alphabet  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  only  nine  distinct  characters  of  the  simplest 
form,  utilised  in  various  positions.  Eight  of  the  Roman  letters  are 
used  unaltered,  fourteen  others  with  parts  left  out,  and  five  new  and 
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very  simple  forms  are  added.  There  arc  a  (ew  simple  contractions 
for  such  common  suffixes  as  "  tion,"  "  ness,"  "  ing,"  etc.  Words  are 
written  with  the  ordinary  spelling,  whereas  the  systems  of  "  Lucas  " 
and  "  Frere  "  were  phonetic,  the  words  being  written  according  to  the 
sound  and  not  as  spelled. 
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The  more  Moon  tried  his  type  the  more  he  was  encouraged  by 
its  success  ;  and  it  now  became  evident  that  his  future  life  was 
destined  to  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  especially  to 
the  production  of  literature  for  their  use,  as  he  himself  said  "  God 
gave  me  blindness  as  a  talent  to  be  used  for  His  glory." 
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In  1847  a  generous  gift  of  jQdo  enabled  him  to  issue  tiie  first 
publications  in  his  system,  consisting  of  a  monthly  magazine  and 
some  devotional  extracts.  As  soon  as  these  books  began  to  circulate 
an  urgent  demand  arose  for  various  portions  of  the  Bible,  but  it  was 
obviously  out  of  the  question  to  print  the  Scriptures  with  the  small 
quantity  of  type  available,  as  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  distribute 
the  type  after  printing  a  few  pages  and  reset  it  at  great  expense  when  , 
reprints  were  required ;  some  system  of  stereotyping  was  clearly 
necessary.  "  Shortly  afterwards,"  he  says,  "  a  plan  occurred  to  me 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  manufacture  stereotype-plates  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense — two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  plate — and 
these  would  be  permanently  available  for  future  editions  By  the 
ordinary  method  of  that  time  they  could  not  have  been  produced  for 
six  times  this  amount." 

The  embossing  work  was  first  carried  on  at  his  own  house,  but 
the  growing  demand  for  books  made  new  premises  urgently  necessary, 
and  in  1856  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  printing  premises 
was  laid  by  Sir  Charles  Lowther,  Bart.,  who  was  himself  blind. 

The  first  report  of  the  Moon  Society  was  issued  in  1852,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  an  appeal  for  funds  to  complete  the  stereotyping 
of  the  Bible,  which  altogether  was  estimated  to  cost  about  ^1,000. 

To  go  back  somewhat,  it  was  in  1843  that  William  Moon  married 
his  first  wife.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Caudle,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  surgeon  in  Brighton,  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  his  two 
children  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  and  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon  who 
both  died  in  19 14,  Miss  Moon's  end  being  doubtless  hastened  by 
grief  for  her  brother  to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached. 

It  is  to  William  Moon,  the  inventor  of  the  system,  that  we  also 
owe  the  initiation  of  Home  Teaching  Societies  which  have  done  so 
much  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  blind.  Repeated  experiments 
having  shown  that  the  adult  blind  of  all  ages  and  conditions  could 
learn  to  read  Moon  type  with  comparative  ease,  and  the  fact  being 
recognised  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  were  scattered 
among  the  sighted  population,  efforts  were  soon  made  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  all  of  them  could  be  reached  and  taught.  Accordingly 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  America,  Australia 
and  other  countries.  Home  Teaching  Societies  and  Lending 
Libraries  of  Moon's  books  were  established,  and  teachers,  many  of 
whom  were  themselves  blind,  were  engaged  in  visiting  the  blind  in 
their  own  homes,  teaching  them  to  read  and  providing  them  with 
books. 

The  first  Home  Teaching  Society  was  founded  in  London  in 
1855  in  co-operation  with  Miss  Graham,  a  zealous  and  energetic 
worker  who  devoted  both  time  and  money  to  the  enterprise.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  its  president,  and  several  bishops  were 
among  the  vice-presidents.  In  speaking  of  it  Dr.  Moon  said  :  "  The 
work  commenced  in  London  has  spread  to  many  other  cities  and 
countries  of  the  world  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
home  teaching  and  free  libraries  form  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  blessings  that  the  blind  have  ever  enjoyed."     In  the 
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next  following  years  such  libraries  and  societies  were  established  in 
all  the  principal  towns  and  districts  of  this  country,  and  we  find  Dr. 
Moon  undertaking  a  number  of  missionary  journeys  abroad  which 
resulted  in  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of  readers  of  the  system. 

After  personally  visiting  Holland,  Germany,  France  and  Scan- 
dinavia where  the  system  was  eagerly  welcomed,  he  went  with  his 
daughter  in  1881  to  the  United  States.  Earnest  requests  had  for 
many  years  been  coming  from  the  United  States  for  embossed  books, 
and  Sir  Charles  Lowther  had  himself  generously  presented  2,000 
volumes  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  The  visit  was  most 
successful.  Throughout  the  whole  tour  Dr.  Moon  was  warmly 
received  by  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  he  visited,  and  free 
lending  libraries  were  established  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Pittsburg. 

Dr.  Moon  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1859,  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1864.  In 
1862  he  was  awarded  Honourable  Mention  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  in  1S71  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  of 
the  University  of  Philadelphia.  In  1890  he  celebrated  his  Jubliee 
and  was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address,  a  time-piece  and  a 
purse  containing  ;^25o  in  recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  On  the  loth  October,  1894  he  passed  peacefully 
away  in  the  midst  of  his  work  without  preliminary  illness,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Brighton. 

His  son  Robert  C.  Moon,  to  whom  wc  have  already  referred, 
was  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  settled  in  America.  He  took  up  the 
work  of  Home  Teaching  in  the  United  States  which  had  been  started  by 
his  father  years  before.  Under  his  guiding  hand  the  old  Philadelphia 
Society  developed  into  a  State  Society,  now  entitled  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library,"  which  is  the 
leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  circulates  books  over 
the  whole  of  that  vast  territory.  He  was  also  the  first  President  of 
the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind  People,  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Treasurer  of  the  Blind  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  Trustee  of  the 
"  Moon  "  Society,  Brighton.  He  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies  including  the  Harleian  Society  of  London. 

On  the  death  of  her  father  the  whole  management  of  the  "Moon" 
Society  devolved  upon  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  who  had  all  along 
been  her  father's  right  hand,  and  was  familiar'  with  every  detail  of 
the  work.  How  well  she  succeeded  was  pointed  out  in  our  issue 
of  December  last,  and  we  need  not  repeat  what  is  there  said. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Moon  Society  includes  a  selection  of  books 
on  science,  religion,  history  and  fiction  ;  music ;  astronomical  and 
terrestial  maps  ;  calendars,  etc.,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  Bible  in 
English,  and  various  languages  and  dialects  of  India  and  the  Far 
East.  The  last  published  balance  sheet  shows  book  sales  of  ^682, 
and  donations  of  ^649.  There  are  now  957  English  volumes  in 
print,  and  347  in  foreign  languages.     The  total  number  of  volumes 
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sent  out  since  the  commencement  is  321,000.     The  Society  possesses 
stereotype  plates  weighing  approximately  100  tons. 

At  the  time  of  Miss  Moon's  death  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  the  Society  to  become  a  branch  of  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  since  then  it  has  entirely  passed  under  the 
management  of  that  Institution.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  to  maintain  and  extend  the  Society, 
so  that  the  blind  may  reap  the  fullest  advantage  from  its  work.  The 
book  production  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  at  104,  Queen's  Road, 
Brighton,  but  all  business  will  be  conducted  from  'J'he  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  to  which 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


Correspondence. 

[  IFd  yeprodtice  hoc  any  letlcrs  of  general  iiileresl  ivc  may  recei'oc,  ivhcther 
specifically  addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  the  vieivs  of  his  correspondents.^ 

THE      PATHOS     OF     THE     WAR. 

[The  writer  of  the  subjoined  letter  whose  son  has  recently  been  killed  at  tlie 
front,  very  kindly  sent  her  son's  clothing  to  be  distributed  among  the  blind. 
This  clothing  includes  a  dress  suit,  and  any  blind  i)erson  who  can  make  use 
of  it  should  apply  to  the  Secretary-General  of  The  National  Institute. 
Applicant's  measurements  should  be  given.- — Ediior.] 

Dear  Sir, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  the  blind 
whose  affliction  prevents  them  from  serving  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
must  feel  their  disability  very  keenly  at  this  time.  In  case  you  know 
of  any  such  who  might  be  comforted  by  a  message,  I  would  like  to 
send  them  the  following  few  thoughts  from  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
London  Scottish  who  has  recently  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country. 

I  believe  I  express  the  feeling  of  many  in  testifying  to  the  deeply 
inspiring  example  of  the  blind.  Often  when  dispirited  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  the  thought  of  their  wonderful  attainments,  thus 
handicapped,  has  helped  me  to  renewed  effort.  Especially,  certain 
great  names  among  them  have  always  seemed  like  beacon  lights, 
bringing  conviction  that  everything  is  possible  to  courage  and  talent. 

Above  all,  this  magnificent  spiritual  victory  uver  infirmity,  which 
every  cheerful  and  industrious  blind  person  achieves,  has  been  to  me 
a  great  evidence  of  iiumortality.  As  in  peace  time  the  blind  help 
the  community  through  their  heroism,  now  in  war  we  look  to  them 
for  a  continuance  of  this  brave  steadfastness.  They  also  have  a  great 
opportunity,  in  the  help  they  alone  can  give  to  our  soldiers,  who  have 
given  their  sight  fighting  for  their  country  and  for  freedom. — With 
all  good  wishes,  I  am.  Sir,  Yours  faithfully,  FLORENCE  M.  VANE 
TURNER. 


EMBOSSED      LITERATURE. 

Dkar  Sir, — Only  a  couple  of  Sundays  ago  I  heard  llic  preacher 
in  a  rural  Scottish  Church  give  expression  to  this  epigrammatic  phrase, 
"  ^^'e  never  lose  our  ideals  by  overtaking  them."  'i'his  Sunday  after- 
noon   (7th  March),    I    read    in  my  copy  of  Progress  that    beautiful 
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selection  from  R.  L.  Stevenson,  "  El  Dorado."  In  this  selection  I 
found  the  idea  of  the  preacher  amplified,  and  such  a  sermon  preached 
upon  it  as  stimulated  thought,  and  left  some  lasting  impressions,  I 
hope.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  more  extracts  from 
R.  L.  S.  who  is  always  good,  and  worthy  of  our  best  consideration. 

It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  find,  when  necessity  has  been  laid 
on  me  to  read  with  the  fingers,  that  there  is  some  good  thing  to  be 
had  in  the  Braille  form  of  printing.  In  spite  of  all  the  vapouring 
that  comes  from  some  quarters  as  to  the  size  and  other  points  of  this 
embossed  literature,  I  am  one  who  finds  that  it  is  delightful  as  it  is, 
and  I  was  over  the  hill-top  of  life  ere  I  was  compelled  to  learn  it. 
I  bid  you  God -speed  in  your  work.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  too  much 
influenced  by  much  that  is  sent  you  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  and 
sometimes  of  imperious  demand, — I  am,  etc..  JAMES  ALEXANDER, 
Ythan  Wells,  Insch.,  Aberdeenshire. 


Xphc  Birmingham  I?oyal  Insritution 
for  rhc  Blind. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living  the  Committee  of  this 
Institution  has  decided  to  assist  its  blind  workers  by  means  of  wage 
augmentations  according  to  the  following  scale,  viz. — 

1.  A   woman   whose  wages   and  other  income  do  not  exceed  los. 

a  week — is.  weekly. 

2.  A   single  man  whose  wages  and  other  income  do  not  exceed 

155.  a  week — is.  weekly. 

3.  A  married  man  with  wife  and  no  children,   whose  wages  and 
other  income  do  not  exceed  21s.  a  week — i^.  6d.  weekly. 

4.  A  married  man  with  wife  and  family  whose   wages  and  other 

income  do  not  exceed  2  15-.   a  week,  plus   2s.  a   week   for   each 
child  not  earning — is.  6c/.  a  week,  plus  4c/.  for  each  child  not 
a  wage  earner. 
Under  this  scheme  it  is  felt  that  the  most  needy  cases  of  distress 
will  be  assisted,  but  the  22  workers  receiving  these  grants  have  been 
advised  that  the  allowance  is  a  special  war  bonus,  and  may  be  with- 
drawn by  the  Committee  at  any  time,  at  their  discretion. 


I^enshaw's  Blind  Asylum  and  fhe  Ular. 

At  their  meeting  on  ist  March,  the  Board  of  Management 
resolved — "  That  in  view  of  the  general  increase  which  has  taken 
place  recently  owing  to  the  ^^'ar  in  the  cost  of  all  necessaries  of  life, 
a  temporary  grant  be  made  to  the  non-resident  blind  workers  of  the 
Charity  of  4s.  per  week  for  married  men,  and  2s.  per  week  for  single 
men,  and  2s.  per  week  for  women,  these  to  be  continued  for  the 
ensuing  six  months  and  reconsidered  at  the  expiration  of  that  period." 
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AN    INSTRUMENT    FOR    READING    INK-PRINT. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  utilise  the 
peculiar  electrical  properties  of  the  element  selenium  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  blind  to  read  ordinary  letter  press.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  Conference  last  year,  Dr.  Fournier  d'Albe, 
of  the  Birmingham  University  gave  demonstrations  of  his  apparatus, 
the  Optophone,  which  aroused  much  interest.  By  means  of  a 
powerful  electric  light  the  shadow  of  the  ink-print  letter  is  cast  upon 
the  plate  of  selenium  v\hich  then  emits  varying  sounds  for  the 
different  letters.  A  specimen  of  this  apparatus  has  since  been 
acquired  by  The  National  Institute.  We  have  now  received  par- 
ticulars from  America  of  a  new  instrument  which  instead  of  converting 
the  letters  into  sound,  reproduces  a  much  magnified  image  of  the 
letter  in  relief,  which  can  then  be  recognised  by  touch.  The  following 
descriptive  extract  from  the  inventor's  letter  may  prove  interesting  to 
our  readers: — "The  device  consists  of  an  instrument  which  being 
passed  over  the  type,  reflects  a  magnified  shadow  of  the  type  through 
a  dark  tube,  by  means  of  a  lens,  on  to  a  plate  of  selenium  through 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  passing.  Selenium  varies  its 
electrical  resistance  in  different  lights.  Above,  and  fused  to  the 
selenium  plate  are  numerous  wires  connected  in  the  circuit  with  small 
electro-magnets.  AV'here  the  shadow  or  image  of  the  type  falls  on 
the  selenium  the  electrial  resistance  is  greater,  so  that  the  magnets 
connected  to  the  shaded  parts  of  the  selenium  plate  are  supplied 
with  less  current,  making  them  weaker  than  those  magnets  coinected 
to  the  more  illuminated  parts  of  the  plate.  'J'he  duty  of  the  electro- 
magnet group  is  to  attract  small  iron  pins.  These  pins  are  arranged 
by  spiral  springs  to  fly  down  only  to  those  of  the  magnets  whose 
attracting  force  is  sufficient  to  contract  the  spring,  i.e.,  the  magnets 
receiving  the  strongest  current,  which  are  those  connected  with  the 
selenium  where  most  light  is  thrown.  The  pins  over  the  magnets  in 
the  shadows,  stand  out  in  relief,  so  that  whatever  shadow  is  thrown 
on  the  selenium  plate,  is  reproduced  by  the  pin  heads  over  the  magnet 
group,  and  may  be  traced  with  the  finger  tip." 


"ohc  Iconic  teaching  Sociely  for  Ihc  Blind. 

Negotiations  are  practically  complete  whereby  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  will  become  a  Branch  of  The  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  will  be  housed  in  the  Institute's  new  premises.  Two 
rooms  will  be  set  apart  for  offices,  and  one  whole  floor  for  the 
Society's  library.  The  Home  Teaching  Society,  of  which  Miss  M.  A. 
Gilbert  is  Secretary,  will  continue  to  be  managed  by  its  own  Com- 
mittee, on  which  The  National  Institute  will  be  represented.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  also  assist  the  Home  Teaching 
Society  financially. 
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mar  Service  for  illomen. 

The  Government  Scheme  of  Industrial  Mobilisation. 

The  Government  have  been  considering  the  problem  of  getting 
women  to  fill  the  places  of  men,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  ranks  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  so  at  once  to  release  more  and  more  men  for 
the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  efficient  working  of 
essential  trades  at  home.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
now  framed  a  scheme  in  which  he  says  "  The  Government  wish  to 
obtain  particulars  of  the  women  available,  with  or  without  previous 
training,  for  paid  employment.  Accordingly  they  invite  all  women 
who  are  prepared,  if  needed,  to  take  paid  employment  of  any  kind — 
industrial,  agricultural,  clerical,  etc.- — to  enter  themselves  upon  the 
Register  of  Women  for  War  Service  which  is  being  prepared  by  the 
Labour  Exchanges.  The  object  of  registration  is  to  find  out  what 
reserve  force  of  women's  labour,  trained  or  untrained,  can  be  made 
available  if  required.  As  openings  for  employment  present  them- 
selves notice,  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  through  the  Labour 
Exchanges.  Any  woman  who  by  working  helps  to  release  a  man  or 
to  equip  a  man  for  fighting  does  national  war  service.  Every  woman 
should  register  who  is  able  and  willing  to  take  employment.  ' 

We  have  pleasure  in  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  this  matter, 
as  an  opportunity  is  thus  given  for  blind  women  to  do  their  part  in 
the  service  of  the  country.  They  can  register  as  telephone  operators, 
shorthand  writers  and  typists,  masseuses,  knitters  and  weavers,  or 
for  any  other  work  they  may  l)e  qualified  and  willing  to  perform. 


Gxhibition  of  ttlork  done  by  the  Blind. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  early  in  June, 
1 91 5,  an  Exhibition  of  Work  done  by  the  blind,  and  all  blind  and 
practically  blind  persons  are  invited  to  send  contributions.  A  few 
Awards  of  Merit  will  be  given,  but  only  those  certified  as  totally 
blind  may  compete. 

Woollen  knitting  or  crochet  is  not  eligible  for  prizes,  but  may 
be  sent  for  sale.  Goods  must  be  sent  carriage  paid,  together  with  an 
addressed,  and  stamped  label  for  return  post  in  case  of  non-sale. 
Returned  goods  will  be  carefully  packed,  but  senders  must  take  their 
own  risk  of  damage. 

Articles  must  be  sent  in  during  the  first  week  in  May  to  Mrs. 
Davidson,  17,  Albany  Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Each  article  w/^^/ 
have  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  price,  clearb'  written 
and  securely  attached  to  it. 

All  who  wish  to  exhibit  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to 
Mrs.  Davidson,  and  the  date  for  the  Exhibition  will  be  notified  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Braille  Rcvie^v,  Daily  Mail  (Braille  edition),  and 
Progress. 
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WANTED.— a  STAINSBV-WAYNE  BRAILLE  WRITER,  large  size  with 
interpointing  board,  second-hand — S.  MoRRlssiCY,  St.  Joseph's  Blind  Asylum, 
Drumcondra,  Duljlin. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. —  Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  I'rospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

I?cccnt  Publicarions  of 
Che  Hafional  Insritufe  for  the  Blind. 

(NOTE.—"  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
by  PI.  M.  Taylor, 'Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.R.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  P^ml)OSsed  Scientific  Books  P'und  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  John  Greaves,  M.A. 

2  vols.,  large  size,  inlerpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.  jier  vol. 

Conic  Sections,  by  Charles  Smith.     Vols.  I.  &  II.     Large  size, 

inlerpointed.     Price  2S.    6d.    per    vol.       (By  kind    permission   of   Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.) 


The   Traveller's  Guide    from    Death    to    Life  (Abridged),   by 

.Mrs.    StkI'HKN  ^Ienzies.      Large  size,  interpointed.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  IV,,  by  J.  J.  Bell,  M.A. 

3  vols.,  intermediate  size,  interlined.      Price  2s.  per  vol. 

Princess    Mary's    Gift    Book,    2    vols.,   large    size,    interpointed. 

Price  2s.  4d.  per  vol.  post  free. 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,   published  on   behalf  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales'  Fund.  Large  size  interpointed.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chatto  &  VVindus,  Ltd.) 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by  Members  of  the  Oxford  F.\culty  of 
Modern  History.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.  (Vol.  III.,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans: — i.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made  it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  8d.  post  free.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans  :— 2.  What  they  Covet,   by  C.   R.  L.   Fletcher. 

(Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed.  Price  8d.  post  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

Eight   Embossed  Maps,  with  their  explanatory  keys  (extracted  from 

Progress),  and  representing  the  various  war  areas.      Price  8d.,  post  freegd. 

A    Form  of  Intercession  with  Almighty  God,  on  behalf  of  His 

Majesty's  Naval  and  Military  Forces  now  engaged  in  war,  to  be  used  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  town  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed,  is  now  published  in  Braille,  pocket  edition,  price  3d.,  post 
free  4d. 

Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them,  l.arge  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  3ii.  post  free.  (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Needle-Worker.) 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  {continued). 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed,  price  4d.  post  free.  (By  kind  permission  <jf  the  Editor  of  llie 
Needle-  Worker. ) 

The  Princess,  by  Tennyson,     l^arge  Size,  interpointed  (new  edition 

in  Revised   Braille).      Price  2S.,  post  free  2S.  id. 

Selections  from  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1915.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  IS.  post  free. 

Scripture  Union  Portions.  1915.     Price  4d.  post  free  sd. 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     3  vols.,  large  size, 

interpointed.  I'rice  3s.  per  vol.  (By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin). 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  Li  (irade  III.,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 2  vols.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Richard  III.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  interpointed, 
I  vol.     Price  2s. 

King  John  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  2s. 

Hamlet  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).     Large  size,  interpointed, 

I  vol.      Price  3s.  3d. 

Odd,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Reprinted  from  Progress),      i   vol.,  large 

size,  interpointed.     Price  3s.  gd. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A  Book  of  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Holy 
Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  6d.  post  free. 

101    French    Proverbs,  by   Mdlle   Thirion,  LL.A.     Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  6d.  post  free. 

Justification,  by  Sidney  Collett  (reprinted  from  CJianneh  of 
Blessing).     Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Conversion,    What   is    it?      by  F,  Gillet   Cory.       Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  8d.,  post  free  gd.      (Reprinted  from  The  Life  of  Faith.) 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  i  vol.      Price  2S.  6d. 

Exercises  to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 
Guide    to    Auction    Bridge,    with    Royal    Spades,   by    E.    L    F 

Williamson.     Pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  7d. 
Manual  of   Plainsong,  by  H.  B.  Briggs  and  W.  H.  Frere.     Large 

size,  interpointed,  5  vols..  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  small  character,  2  vols.      Price  2s.  gd.  per  vol. 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

On  the  Mississippi  (Two-Step,  Dance  Music),  by  Carroll  and 
FiPZLDS.  Arr.  by  John  Neat.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.) 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  {continued). 
Secrets    (Intermezzo,    Dance    Music),  by  Charles    W.   Ancliffe. 

Price  3d.,  post     free  4d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Hail,    Gladdening     Light    (Anthem),   by    George    C.    Martin. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novell©  &  Co., Ltd.) 

The  Day  is  past  and  over  (Anthem),  by  J.  Christopher  Marks. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  (Anthem),  by  Myles  B.  Foster. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Remember   now   thy  Creator  (Anthem),  by  Charles  Steggall. 

Price  6d..  post  free  yd.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

From   The  Star    Folio   of  Music,    by   kind    permission   of   Messrs. 
W.  Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  :— 

Chanson    Triste  (Piano),  by   P.    Tschaikowskv.     Price    3d.,    post 

free  40. 

Chant  sans  Paroles  (Piano),  by  P.  Tschaikowsky.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

Coronation    March    (Piano),  l)y  G.  Meyerbeer.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

Crescendo  (Piano),  per  Lasson.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Edelweiss  (Piano),  by  Gustav  Lange.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Grand    March   (Piano),  by  Charles   I).   Blake.     Price    3d.,    post 

free  4d. 
Melody  in  F  (Piano),  by  A.  Rubinstein.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Minuet  (Piano),  by  I.  Boccherini.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Sobre  las  Olas  Valse  (Piano),  by   Juventino    Rosas.     Price    3d,, 

post  free  4d. 

Soldiers'  Chorus  (Piano),  arr.  by  B.   Richards.      Price  3d.,   post 

free  4d. 

Stephanie  Gavotte  (Piano),  by  A.  Czibulka.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
The  Shepherd  Boy's  Song  (Piano),  by  G.  I).  Wilson.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Un  Fragment  de  Mendelssohn  (Piano),  by  C.  A.  Caspar.     Price 

3<1.,  post  free  4d. 

War  March  of  the  Priests  (Piano),  by  Mendelssohn.     Price  4d., 

post  free  5d. 

Wedding    March    (Piano),    l)y    Mendelssohn.        Price    4d.,    post 

free  5d. 

Insets  to  the  "  Braille  Musical  Magazine,"  1914  :— 

Drake's  Drum  (Part-Song)    by    S.   Coleriugk-Taylor,  price   3d.  post 

free  4d. 
Slavischk  Tanze  (Duet  for  four  hands),  by  A.   Dvorak,  Op.  72,  price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
The  Little  Brown  Wheel  (Song),  by  (i.   C.   IIardebeck,  price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 
Eleanor  (Song),  by  S.  Coi.eridge-Tavi.or,  ])rice  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Danklied  nach  Sturm  (Etude  for  the  IMano),  by  Adolphe    IIenselt, 

price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 


Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd." 


Apparatus  for  Teaching  Geometry. 


Examples  of  Geometrical  figures  formetl  by  means  of  the  cord  and  discs. 

This  improved  apparatus  is  a  useful  aid  to  the  teaching  of  Geometry, 
especially  in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Almost  every  geometrical  figure  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  formed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  attached   to  the  disc. 

Price  per  disc  Is.  lOd.,  post  free,  2s. 


tphe  Braille  fl^agazines. 

CONTENTS     OF     THE     MARCH      NUMBERS. 

Braille  Literary  Jou)7tal. — What  to  believe  in  war  news,  by  Hillaire 
Belloc. — Belgium  as  I  saw  it,  by  Viscount  Santa  Thyrso. — Feeding 
Troops  at  the  Front,  by  T.  Comyn  Piatt. — "  England  "  or  "  Britain," 
from  The  Saturday  Review. — The  French  Generalissimo,  by 
Mme.  Latour. 

Braille  Musical  Mao^azine. — Musical  News. — Manual  of  Plainsong, 
Review.  —  Braille-Stericker  Combination  Guides.  —  Correspon- 
dence.— Notes  and  Ne\is  concerning  the  Blind. — The  Responsive 
Psalter. — Insets :  "  Song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan,"  by  Elliott. — 
"Triumphal  March," by  Elgar. — "  Eleanore,"  by  Macfarren. 

Proi^rcss. — Braille  and  its  Modifications,  by  M.  George  Perouze. — The 
Poultry-farmer's  opportunity,  by  Powell  Owen. — How  the  Bluecher 
went  down,  from  T/ie  Times. — El  Dorado,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
— Friends  in  Council,  etc. 

Comrades. — Deborah's  Drawer,  or  a  Strange  Coincidence.  Chap.  III.  by 
Mrs.  O'Reilly. — Baby,  Jenny  and  Jim,  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wilson. — • 
The  Artillery  Man  and  the  Baby  (Grade  I.),  by  Lilian  Poste. 

School  Maf^azine. — Spoiling  a  Battle,  by  R.  S.  Warren  Bell. — Monthly 
Almanack. — A  Practical  Joke. — The  Citizen,  by  Oscar  Browning. 
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STAINSBY=WAYNE  BRAILLE  WRITER. 


PRICES: 

IKTVAUA'Sl'SCj  (Sma.\\),  ioY  pa.\:er  jk-\n.  \>y   TOJ-in.,   with  Case, 

35/-  ;  post    free  35/6        i^ 

do  (Large),    ,,        ,,      lo-in.  bv  i3J,-in.,   with  Case, 

"  37/6  ;    post  free  38/1 

IXTERIHJIXTINC,   5/-  extra  for  either  size.  / 

INTERLINING  and    INTERI'OIXTING    (two    hoards),    42/6    small 
size,  post  free  43/-  ;    large  size,  45/-,  post  free  45/9. 


In  ordering,  the  following  points  should  be  made   clear: 

(1)  Whether  large  or  small  size  is  required. 

(2)  Whether  interlining  or  interpointing  or  both. 

(3)  Whether  Ordinary  Keys  or  Reversed  Keys. 


Paper  suitaljle   for  this   Machine    may    he    obtained    from    the    InstiUite. 
.Samples  and    prices  on  application. 


^imm  *tm^m%. 
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Printed  and  published  bv  Tlie    Natiun..!   ln-.tituie  h.r    t'le   Blind, 
tVreat    Portland   .-"treet.   London.   W . 
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THE 


2s.  post  free, 
per  annum. 


Braille 
Review 

A     MONTHLY      MAGAZINE      DEVOTED     TO     THE 
::        ::       INTERESTS     OF     THE     BLIND.       ::        :: 


VOL.   XIII. 


MAY,  I9I5. 


No.   5. 


STAINSBY-WAYNE 
BRAILLE    SHORTHAND     TYPEWRITER. 


Shorthand  Machine  £5  5s.       Polished  Walnut  Case  £1   5s. 
Rolls  of  Paper,  5d.  per  lb. 

(For  details,  see  illustrated  leaflet  to  be  obtained  on  application  to 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W.) 
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THE    "H.S."     WATCH. 


Figures  3,  6,  9,  and  12  indicated  by  raised  bars,  the  intervening 
ligures    by   dots. 


pricp:s  : 
Silver  Case,  Gentleman's  size 

,,         ,,        Lady's  size 
Nickel  Case,  Lady  or  Gentleman's  size 
Gun  Metal  Case,  Gentlemen's  size      ... 


£1   2s.  6d. 

18s.  6d. 

14s.  Od. 

15s.  Od. 


Rkvisei)    I3railli:    SiiouniANn. 

BR.A.1LLE  Edition,  price  Is.  post  free. 
Lkttkri"RESs,   price  6d.,  post  free  V^cl. 


BRAILLE    WRITING     FRAMES. 

Large  Interlining  Frame,  5s.  gd.  ;  Small  Interlining  Frame, 
48.  6d.  Brass  Guides  :  large  size,  3s.  6d.  ;  small  size,  2s.  gd. 
"  Merrick  "  Frame  for  small  character  Braille  :  large  size, 
::  ::  6s.   6d.  ;  small    size,   5s.    6d.  ::  :: 

BRAILLE     POCKET    FRAMES. 

Two-line  Interbnmg  Frame.  3.  6  1.;  Two-line  Frame,  2S.  ; 
Four-line  Frame,  3s.  6d.  ;  ^Vayne  Post  Card  Frame,  3s.  6d.  ; 
::  ::      Post  Card  Frame,  in  Pocket  Book,  4s.     ::  :: 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  BLIND,     N.>.   II. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage. 

THE  name  ol  Thomas  Rliocles  Armitage  will  always  occupy  a  fore- 
most place  on  the  lionourable  roll  of  those  who  lia\'e  devoted 
themselves  to  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  blind. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to-day  to  realise  the  apathetic  and  chaotic  state 
of  afiairs  in  the  blind  world  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  few  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  there 
were,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  no  real  co-operation  between  them  ;  each 
acted  and  taught  according  to  its  own  ideas  without  reference  to  the 
otliers  ;  several  different  systems  of  embossed  t\  pe  were  in  use,  so  that 
no  general  literature  for  the  blind  was  possible  :  there  was  but  little 
training  in  music,  the  one  art  more  suitable  than  any  other  for  the 
blind  ;  and  there  were  no  organisations  for  the  after-care  "  and  general 
aid  of  students  leaving  the  schools.  It  is  to  the  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  eftorts  of  Dr.  Armitage  that  the  blind  owe  the  introduction 
and  general  adoption  of  Braille  and  also  the  initiation  of  those  two 
great  Institutions  which  have  done  so  much  to  revolutionise  the  education, 
and  social  welfare  of  the  blind,  viz.  :  Ehe  National  Institute  ftir  the 
Blind  (formerly  The  British  and  foreign  Blind  Association),  and  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of   Music  for  the  Blind. 

A  branch  of  the  old  Yorkshire  family  of  Armitage  resided  at 
Tilgate  Hall  in  Sussex,  and  here  Ihomas  Rhodes  Armitage,  the  sixth 
of  sexen  brothers,  was  born  in  1824.  WHien  he  was  seven  years  of  age 
the  famih  remo\ed  to  A\ranchcs  in  Normandy,  and  two  years  later  to 
Frankfurt.  At  that  place,  sliortU  afterwards,  lie  had  a  severe  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Owing  to  the  devoted 
nursing  of  his  mother,  however,  he  rectneied,  but  unfortunately  she 
herself  contracted  fever  and  died  of    it. 

In  1834  Thomas  and  his  younger  brother  were  sent  to  school  at 
Offenbach,  in  Germany,  where  the\  remained  for  two  years  and  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Then,  after  a  short 
\isit  to  England  the  famih'  settled  in  Paris,  and  the  two  boys  attended 
the  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 

In  1838  his  father  rented  one  of  the  Crown  forests  in  Brittany  for 
shooting,  and  Thomas  spent  his  time  wandering  about  the  woods 
absorbed    111  the    study  of    botany.      lie  was  an  ardent  lo\er  of  nature,  a 
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love  which  never  forsook  him,  and  which  was  the  source  of  much 
comfort  and  joy  to  him  in  his  later  years  when  he  w^as  deprived  of  sight. 
This  taste  for  science  doubtless  determined  his  choice  of  medicine  as 
his  professicm,  and  accordingly  in  1840  he  entered  King's  College, 
London,  as  a  medical  student.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  untiring 
energy,  and  at  the  same  time  read  English  and  foreign  literature  wideK, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  that  culture  which  so  distinguished  him 
in  after  life. 

At  this  point  wc  find  the  first  indications  of  eye  trouble,  flis 
sight  had  never  been  strong,  and  after  12  months  of  incessant  strain 
caused  by  so  much  leading  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  work  for  a 
long  holiday,  in  order  to  give  his  eyes  a  complete  rest.  Two  \ears  later 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  studies,  and  in  due  course  obtained  his 
diploma  as  surgeon.  At  a  later  date  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D., 
London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  For 
a  time  he  acted  as  physician  to  the  Mar)lebone  Dispensary,  and  then 
went  out  to  the  Crimea  as  army  surgeon  attached  to  the  base  hospital  at 
Renkici. 

Returning  to  London  he  set  up  in  practice  for  himself  and  met 
with  much  success  as  a  consulting  physician.  But  the  constant  strain  of 
his  growing  practice  caused  fiuther  serious  eye  trouble,  and  in  1860  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  practice  in  order  to  save  the 
little  sight  that  was  left  to  him.  The  disease  by  which  his  e\es  were 
affected  was  atrophy  of  the  retina,  and  it  was  only  by  prompt  and 
careful  treatment  that  its  course  was  checked,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
vision  preser\'ed.  He  was,  however,  ne\'er  again  able  to  read  e\cn  large 
size  print. 

About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Black,  the  onh-  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Black,  and  his  family  life  was  one  of  ideal  happiness.  He  was 
by  nature  one  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men,  a  lover  of  children 
and  animals,  and  a  practical  philanthropist  who  gave  freely  of  his  time, 
his  money  and  his  great  powers  of  mind  simply  and  without  ostentation. 
With  his  marriage  and  the  abandonment  of  his  professional  career 
we  reach  the  definite  close  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  life,  and  hencefortli 
his  energies  were  turned  in  a  new  direction,  from  which  the  blind  have 
reaped  so  mucli  benefit. 

A  few  years  previously  he  had  a  blind  man  as  one  of  his  patients, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  own  sight  doubtless  created  a  fellow-feeling  for 
the  sufferer  and  induced  him  to  take  considerable  interest  in  the  man 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  D'-.  Armitage,  in  1865,  secured  the  post  of 
missionary  to  his  fellow-blind  on  behalf  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society.  He  was  the  first  blind  man  to  obtain  such  an  appointment, 
and  the  experiment  was  a  great  success.  Dr.  Armitage  frequent!} 
accompanied  the  missionary  on  his  rounds,  and  thus  visiting  the  blind  in 
their  own  homes  he  soon  obtained  a  ver>-  clear  insight  into  their  condi- 
tions and  requirements,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  that  within 
a  year  he  himself  joined  the  committee  of  the  society.  Unfortunatel} 
internal  dissensions  severeh-  handicapped  the  good  work  the  society  was 
doing,  and  finally  led  to  the  resignation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
committee.  Dr.  Armitage  was  thus  left  almost  single-handed  to 
re-organise  the  Society  and  place  it  on  a  better  footing. 
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In  \isiting  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  Dr.  Armitage  was  brought 
face  to  face  witli  the  terrible  misery  of  their  condition,  the  majority-  at 
that  time  being  in  the  lowest .  depths  of  poverty  and  distress,  nearly  all 
being  dependent  upon  such  income  as  they  could  obtain  in  the  streets. 
His  heart  was  touched  by  the  sight  of  so  much  distress,  and  he  realised 
that  here,  read\  to  his  hand,  was  a  great  work  waiting  to  be  done. 

In  order  to  supph  the  most  pressing  needs  of  these  poor  sufferers 
he  foimded  the  "  Samaritan  Fund,"  which  was  designed  to  give  aid  in 
case  of  sickness,  to  start  people  in  business  and  help  in  any  other  wa\ 
that  might  be  necessary.  The  subscriptions  soon  reached  .£600  a  year, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  Dr.  Armitage  contributed  the  greater  part  of 
this  himself.  He  further  generously  endowed  the  fund  so  that  its 
benefits  might  continue  after  his  death.  Altogether  his  own  contribu- 
tions to  this  fund  can  scarcely  have  been  less  than  some  .£17,000. 

As  he  studied  the  conditions  of  the  blind  world  he  came  to 
recognise  that  the  fundamental  e\il  from  which  they  suffered  was  the 
deplorable  lack  of  proper  education  and  training.  As  already  mentioned, 
the'e  was  a  lack  of  co-ordination  among  the  various  schools,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  i  eform  or  progress  was  the  varietj  of 
embossed  types  taught  and  used  at  the  varunis  centres.  Thus  there  was 
the  ordinary  Roman  character,  and  its  simplified  form.  Moon,  there 
were  also  the  t\  pes  of  Gall,  P'rere,  and  Lucas  all  in  concurrent  use. 

All  these  types  suffered  from  the  grave  objection  that  the  characters 
could  not  be  written.  The  multiplicit\-  of  t\pes  also  had  the  grave 
inconvenience  tliat  it  became  impracticable  to  publish  man\  books  for 
the  blind  owing  to  the  small  circulation  possible,  and  the  readers  were, 
not  unnatural!}-,  strong  partisans  of  the  particulai"  s\stems  they  had  been 
taught,  and  were  opposed  to  any  change. 

It  was  obvious  that  before  an\  real  improxement  could  be  brought 
about  some  unif(Mmit\  would  have  to  be  secured  in  this  respect,  and  the 
grave  question  as  to  what  was  the  best  t)pe  for  the  blind  at  once  arose. 
With  characteristic  thoroughness  Dr.  Armitage  set  himself  to  stud\  the 
educational  methods  of  other  countries.  He  visited  America  and  the 
continent,  and  spent  a^  considerable  time  at  the  Institution  in  Paris 
mvestigating  the  methods  employed  in  that  celebrated  establishment. 
He  realised  that  the  best  people  to  settle  the  question  of  type  were  the 
blind  themselves,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  at  once  got  together 
a  committee  of  blind,  or  neatly  blind,  gentlemen  to  c<mduct  a  thorough 
investigatiim  into  the  matter.  This  resulted,  in  1868,  in  the  foundation 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  for  Improving  the  Flmbossed  Litera- 
ture of  the  Blind.  'Fhe  title  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  Britisli 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  and  finally  The  Natiimal  Institute  for 
the  Bhnd.  The  original  members  of  the  Council  were  T.  R.  Armitage, 
M.D.,  Daniel  Conolly,  B.A.,  W.  M.  Fenn,  and  James  Gales,  Ph.D. 

\'ery  early  in  the  investigation  it  was  decided  that  all  line  systems 
must  be  considered  unsuitable  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  writing 
them,  which  precluded  their  use  in  correspondence,  and  the  choice  was 
thus  nan  owed  down  to  selecting  one  of  the  "  dot  "  or  "  point  "  systems. 
The  choice  eventually  rested  between  the  original  Braille,  as  used  in 
1- ranee,    and    the    New    York    Point    s\stem.       The    respecti\e  claims   of 
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these  two  systems  were  ver\-  evenly  balanced.  For  New  York  Point  it 
was  claimed  that  it  could  be  written  with  greater  lapidity,  and  that  there 
was  a  saving  of  about  30  %  in  space,  while  the  original  Braille  possessed 
greater  simplicity,  a  wider  variety  of  signs,  and  had  also  the  great 
advantage  that  it  was  already  in  use  throughout  Europe,  and  there 
existed  a  considerable  volume  of  music  published  in  it.  Eventually, 
after  two  jears  of  close  investigation  the  general  superiorit\-  of  Braille 
was  admitted,  and  recognised  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  shortlj-  afterwards,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  reasons 
in  full.  This  decision  having  been  come  to,  the  Council  at  once  set  to 
work  to  obtain  and  supply  materials  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  for 
writing  and  printing  Braille,  and  to  publish  books  and  music  in  that 
system  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Speaking  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  January,  1870,  Dr.  Armitage 
pointed  out  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  male  pupils  passing  through 
the  Paris  Institution  were  able  to  support  themselves  by  teaching  music, 
tuning  pianos,  etc.,  while  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  British 
Institutions  were  able  to  do  so,  and  therefore  if  none  of  the  British 
schools  could  be  induced  to  mo\e  with  the  times  and  improve  their 
methods,  it  would  be  desiiable  to  establish  a  new  one  more  in  consonance 
with  modern  ideas. 

Shortly  after  this  Dr.  Armitage  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  a  young  blind  American  music  teacher,  who  was  passing 
through  London  on  his  way  home  after  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  methods  of  tuition  in  the  German  conservatoires,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  acadenn  of  music  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  The  two  experts  found  tiiemselves  in  close  agreernent 
as  to  the  reforms  necessar\  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  became 
clear  to  the  doctor  that  Mi.  Campbell  was  the  very  man  he  wanted  to 
carry  out  the  practical  work  of  the  project  he  had  in  mind.  Mr. 
Campbell  consented  to  remain  in  Flngland,  and  Dr.  Armitage  undeitook 
to  find  the  money  necessary  to  open  the  new  school.  They  estimated 
that  a  sum  of  ^3,000  would  be  required  :  the  greater  part  of  this  Dr. 
Armitage  gave  himself,  and  lie  collected  the  remainder  from  his  personal 
friends.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Rojal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  came  into  being.  In  February,  1872,  three  small 
houses  were  taken  in  Paxton  Terrace,  Upper  Norwood,  near  the  Crjstal 
Palace,  and  a  beginning  was  made  with  two  pupils.  The  number, 
however,  increased  rapidly  and  in  a  few  months  they  were  short  of 
accommodation.  The  house  and  giounds  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  premises  was  then  secured  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  Henry  Gardner  and  others,  and  the  school  was  moved 
there  in  October,  1873.  Under  the  wise  and  energetic  management  of 
Mr.  Campbell  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  the  school  jMospered  and  earned 
the  world  wide  reputation  it  enjo\s  to-day  foi"  all  that  is  piogressix-e  and 
up-to-date  in  the  education  of  tlic  hliiul. 

Dr.  Armitage  had  frequenth  urgfd  upon  his  friend  Mr.  Henry 
Gardner  the  desirabilitj  of  establishing  a  large  endowment  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  and  had  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  do  so  during 
his  life-time,  and  when  that  gentleman  died  in   1879  he   beipieathed   the 
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large  sum  of  ^300,000  in  trust  for  this  purpose.  Unfortunately  there 
was  some  disagreement  among  the  trustees,  and  a  law  suit  followed, 
judgment  being  given  in  1881,  and  the  following  allocation  of  the 
income    of  the  fund  has  since  been  approxed  b\-  the  Comt  of  Chancer}-. 

2/9ths  for  instruction  in  music. 

2/9ths      ,,  ,,  ,,   trades,  etc.,  other  than  music. 

2/9ths      ,,  pensions. 

3/9ths  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Oiu-  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  report  of  this  trial 
was  published  in  Braille  by  the  Association  and  formed  the  first  number 
of  that  popular  magazine  for  the  blind.  Progress. 

In  1886  Dr.  Armitage  was  again  speaking  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  stated  that  the  Renal  Normal  College  had  now  170  pupils, 
and  that  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  passed  through  its 
hands  were  now  self-supporting — truly  a  gratifying  result.  Later  he 
served  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. 

It  was  Dr.  Armitage's  custom  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  year 
at  his  coimtry  house  at  Noan,  near  Thurles,  in  Ireland,  where  his  son 
li\'es  to-day.  He  was  very  fond  of  riding,  and  one  afternoon  in 
October,  1890,  his  horse  stumbled  and  fell.  The  doctor  was  seriously 
injured,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  quieth'  passed  away.  His  life 
xvas  given  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  by  his  death  the 
blind  lost  a  powerful  and  devoted  friend,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he 
lived  and  laboured  still  animates  the  great  institutions  he  did  so  much  to 
establish. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  w\i\\  which  he  was 
chiefly  identified,  has  now  become  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  with  recently  much  improved  resources  is  earnestly  fulfilling  those 
humane  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  During  the  past  month  it 
has  moved  into  the  spacious  new  premises  opened  in  1914  by  His 
Majesty  King  George  V.,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  completed  it  will  be  able  to  increase  enormously  the  output  of 
literature  and  music  for  the  blind.  I'hcre  is  an  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  this  is  its  sole  work,  but  that  is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
only  those  immediately  connected  with  the  Institute  have  any  conception 
of  the  great  and  varied  work  it  undertakes.  We  are  proud  to  state  that 
the  Institute  still  counts  among  its  guiding  spirits  and  most  generous 
supporters  the  son  and  daughter  of  its  noble  and  beloved  founder. 


The   Blinded    Soldier. 

THL  account  of  the  provision  made  for  the  training  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors,  written  by  Mr,  C.  Arthur  Pearson — the 
Chairman  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee — which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue,  has  aroused  widespread  interest,  and  our 
readers  will  therefore  be  glad  to  have  some  later  information  on  a  subject 
so  important. 
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On  19th  April — Primrose  Da\ — Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess  Rojal  and  Princess  Maud,  visited  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  when  a  concert  was  given  by  the  select  choir  of  The  Rojal 
No'mal  College  for  the  Blind,  the  following  being  the  programme  : — 

PROGRAMMK. 

Part  I. 

Chorus        -  "  Tin-  Floucrs  of  MLiric  Englaiul "  -         -      Gcrnuui 

CHOIR. 

Song  -         -         -  "Sunbcains"        -         -         -    L^union  Roiui/d 

Miss  ELSIE  BUSCALL. 

HuM0R0UsPARTS0NGr'^^'l^"'^='''^^>'°"§?'"^    '       -  -  -C^MIcol/ 

[  to    niv    prcttv   maid  .■'       ) 
■  CHOIR. 

PlANOFORlE  Soi.O         -  "L'Automnc'"       -  -  -  Chaminadc 

Mr.   WILLIAM  EDWARDS,  A.R.C.O. 
Song  ...         "  I  am  a  Roamcr "  -         -        Monldss'ihn 

Mr.   ERNEST   LIT'rLEWOOD. 
Part  Song  -         -  "The  Miller's  Wooing "       -         -      Eiiion  Fmiing 

CHOIR. 


Part  II. 
Part   Song  -  -     "  Footsteps  of  Angels "         -  -  -    Holbrooke 

CHOIR. 

Song  -         -       "  i\ll  tlie  world  awakes  to-dav "  -         -      German 

Miss  ISABELLA   VASS. 
Part  Song  -         -         "  Annie  Lamie "     -     akw  Vix  Granville  H,i,itock 

CHOIR. 
Songs  -  (</)    "  Come  away  Deatli "        -  -     ) 

(/>)    "  O,  Mistress  mine  -  -  -  -  -       i^uil/cr 

((•)    "Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind"  ) 
Mr.   ANDREW   ERASER. 
Chorus       -         -         -  "Viking  Song"     -         -  Colcruli^c  -Tavhr 

CHOIR.' 


(X)D   SAVE    THE    KlXCi. 

At  tlie  close  ot  the  concert,  Mr.  Gu\  M.  Campbell  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Ccmimittee  then  conducted  Her  Majesty  round  the  work-rooms 
wheve  some  ot  the  men  were  engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  Braille  and  typewriting,  others  in  learning  useful  trades  and  home 
industries  which  the\  can  practise  when  they  leave  tlic  hostel.  To 
the  great  delight  of  the  men  Her  Majcst\  presented  each  with  a 
bunch  of  primroses  tied  with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon.  Iherc  were 
then  26  men  in  residence,  while  1 1  other  blinded  soldiers  visited  St. 
Dunstan's  from  the  Second  London  Hospital  in  order  to  be  present  on 
that  auspicious  occasion.  Within  a  few  days  after  this  article  appears  in 
type,  40  men  will  be  in  residence  at  St.  Dunstan's.  We  feel  that 
unstinted  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Pearson  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  organised  the  scheme  for  lielping  these  men.  We  have 
induced  Mr.  Pearson  to  write  anotlier  article  for  the  next  number  of 
Braille  Re-iieiv  in  which  he  will  gi\e  more  particulars  of  the  home  life 
and  training  of  the  soldiers  in  detail.  The  following  account  from  The 
Tif/tfs  must,  howevei ,  serve  for  this  month  : — 

The   blinded   soldier   is   a    figure   of  tragedv.      He,   who  belonged 
yesterda)   to  tlie   ad\enturous,  is  to-da\  a  prisoner  of  despondency.      His 
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world  has  fallen  to  ruins  ;  and  unless  he  will  relinquish  all  claim  upon 
it,  he  must  huild  it  again  from  the  foimdations  with  imskilful  hands. 
He  cannot  acct)mplish  this  without  help  and  encouragement  ;  experience 
has  shown  that  help  from  those  who  ha\'e  faced  a  like  calamit)'  to  his 
own  is  of  gi  eater  worth  to  him  than  any  other. 

Help  for  the  blind  by  the  blind  is  the  working  principle  of  the 
institution  opened  by  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee 
at  St.  Dustan's,  Regent's  Park,  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  on 
Saturday.  That  principle,  in  its  application,  has  made  St.  Dunstan's  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Lcmdon.  It  has  lightened  the  sadness, 
which,  more  actual  than  the  imprint  of  pain,  though  much  more  elusive, 
lingers  in  the  faces  of  the  men  who  are  learning  here  how  to  begin  life 
once  more  at  the  beginning,  and  to  discount  misfortune  and  defeat 
memory  b\'  new  achievement. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  teach  ever)  blind  soldier  a  trade  b\' 
which  he  may  expect  to  earn  his  living,  and  to  introduce  him  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing.  Blind  instruc- 
tors have  been  engaged  in  every  instance.  These  men  are  among  the 
most  capable  workers  in  the  countr>-,  and  their  energy  and  enthusiasm 
arc  an  immediate  incentive  to  effort.  The  knowledge  that  other  men 
have  made  good "  in  spite  of  their  blindness  is  therefore  the  first 
lesson  which  the  blind  soldier  receives.  There  is  generall)'  in  his 
character  a  quality  of  determination  which,  thus  aroused,  maybe  counted 
upon  to  achieve  success. 

St.  Dunstan's,  wliich  was  lent  to  the  committee  b}'  Mr.  Otto 
Kahn,  is  a  very  large  house  standing  in  15  acres  of  ground.  Thanks  to 
this  latter  circumstance  it  has  been  found  possible  to  include  poultry 
farming  and  market  gardening  among  the  subjects  of  instruction.  This 
country  life  section  has  been  taken  over  by  Captain  Peirson-Webber, 
(me  of  the  best-known  blind  experts  in  England.  Captain  Peirson- 
W^cbber's  life  is  itself  a  romance  of  successful  endeavour  against  heavy 
odds ;  he  has  proved  that  a  blind  man  ma}',  without  pre\'ious  know- 
ledge, compete  with  experts  on  their  own  ground  ;  his  work  in  connexion 
with  povdtry  farming  is  known  throughout  the  agricultural  world. 

The  Modei,  Farm. — Man)-  verj-  wonderful  devices  have  been 
introduced  by  him  into  the  model  farm  which  he  is  now  conducting. 
The  arrangement  of  gates  and  pens,  of  railings  and  coops,  reveal  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity.  A  blind  man  by  means  of  them,  is  enabled  to  catch 
an\-  fowl  he  maj-  desire,  to  drix^e  his  birds  from  one  plot  of  ground  to 
another,  to  collect  eggs,  and  generally  superintend  everything.  Captain 
Peirson-Webber  was  a  soldier  himself  before  he  became  blind,  and 
therefore  is  especially  Avell  qualified  to  help  the  men  who  are  receiving 
instruction  from  him. 

Inside  the  house,  in  a  large  conservatory,  work-tables  have  been 
arranged  fov  the  teaching  of  carpentry,  boot-repairing,  mat-making,  and 
basket-making.  The  scene  on  Saturday  morning  in  this  workshop  was 
an  intensely  interesting  one.  At  the  carpenter's  bench  a  young  fellow 
who  lost  his  sight  on  the  Aisne  was  just  completing  his  first  picture- 
frame.  It  did  his  instructor  and  himself  credit.  In  this  case  blindness 
was  caused  by  a  bullet  which  passed   from   one   side   of  the    forehead   to 
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the  other,  injuring  tlic  optic  nerves.  Near  him  another  young  soldier, 
a  victim  of  bursting  slirapnel,  was  ha\ing  his  first  lesson  in  drilling  with 
a  brace.  That  he  was  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  obvious 
from  his  cheerful  expiession,  \et  onl\-  a  short  time  ago  he  returned  to 
this  country  from  a  German  prison,  broken  down  in  health  and  without 
hope  for  the  future. 

The  bootmakers  were  ver}  bus\  indeed,  and  their  work  defied 
fault-finding.  So  also  were  the  mat-makers.  'l"he  only  pupils  of  the 
basket-inaking  instructor  were  two  \()ung  Belgians  who  have  been 
welcomed  to  the  mstitution,  and  who  are  vei\  cpiickly  picking  up  a 
trade. 

In  another  loom  a  massage  class  was  ni  progress.  Massage  is 
one  of  those  ver\-  >iseful  occupations  at  which  blind  people  are  found  to 
excel.  In  \ie\v  of  the  widespread  need  for  this  treatment  which  the 
war  has  produced  and  is  producing,  no  bettei'  lesson  could  be  taught  or 
learned.  The  large  Braille  room  was  full  of  pupils,  some  of  them  being 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  alphabets  ;  others  at  work  on  the  in- 
genious Braille  typewriters.  FA'er\  where  one  met  the  spirit  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  until  the  impression  of  pathos  ga\'e  place  to  an  enduring 
sense  of  admiration.  Here  sureh'  is  a  nobler  courage  even  than  the 
fierce  bra\er\  of   war. 

Quarters  for  Officers. — Theie  are  quarters  for  othcers  in  the 
institution,  and  these  have  already  been  called  into  use.  Reading  and 
writing  ^\•ill  be  taught  these  young  fellows,  and  also  probably  some 
outdoor  work.  When  their  period  of  instruction  is  over  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  place  men  in  permanent  positions,  and  a  large 
grant  has  been  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund  towards  this  purpose. 
The  actual  cost  of  running  the  hostel  is  borne  by  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

A  great  part  of  the  credit  for  this  splendid  undertaking  belongs 
to  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  whose  interest  in  his  fellow  sufferers  from 
blindness  is  so  well  known.  Under  Mr.  Pearson's  direction  the  grounds 
of  the  house  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 
All  stepwa\s  and  dangerous  places  have  been  surrounded  by  wooden 
boards,  so  that  the  altered  resistance  to  the  foot  may  give  warning  of  their 
presence.  He  has  also  encouraged  the  use  of  the  lake,  which  com- 
municates with  that  in  Regent's  Park.  Blind  men  are  generalh  fond 
of  rowing,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  outdoor  sports  in  \vhich  they  can 
participate.  A  blind  man  feels,'  Mr.  Pearson  said,  '  that  when  he  is 
rowing  a  boat  he  is  conducting  other  people  and  not  as  at  other  times, 
being  conducted  by  them.' 

It  is  this  attitude  of  s\nipath\'  and  the  com]Mclicnsion  of  the 
psychological  problem  to  be  solved  that  endows  the  work  at  St.  Dunstan's 
with  so  much  value  and  attraction." 


On  rhuisda\,  '22nd  April,  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  visit  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  on  Mondax ,  26th,  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
also  honoured  the  hostel  with  then'  presence.  The)'  were  conducted 
round  the  premises  by  the  Ciiairman,  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  accom- 
panied   by    the   members    of    the   committee ;    the    doctors    and    others 
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attached  to  the  hostel  were  also  present.  Their  Majesties  rcmainerl 
about  two  hours  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  the)'  saw,  the  King 
being  especially  interested  irw  the  Country  Life  Section,  which  is  under 
the  able  supervision  of  Captain  K  P.  Peirson-Webber.  On  lea\ing, 
theii'  Majesties  expressed  their  warm  appreciation  of  all  lluit  is  being 
done  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  St.  Dunstan's. 


[//'(■  reproduce  lJ  letter  icritten  by  Mr.  C.  Arthur  l\\trson  ivbich  has  appeared  ic/de/y  in 
the  press,  and  in  -vicic  of  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  ive  liould  call  our  readers'  special  attention  to  it. — KuiTOR.  J 

Sir, — Judging  from  numerous  letters  whicli  I  ha\e  recci\'cd 
latel},  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  has  been  created  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfaie  of  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded 
in  the  war  b}  the  issue  of  circulars  and  advertiseinents  from  certain 
institutions  for  the  blind  which  appeal  for  financial  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  these  brave  fellows. 

These  appeals  have  no  connection  with  tlie  establisliment  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  which  it  has  been  ni)-  privilege  to  organise, 
and  which  is  conducted  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of  the  W'ar 
Office,  the  National  Relief  Fund,  the  Red  Cross  Societ\,  the  Order  of 
St.  John,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

No  ordinarily  constituted  institution  for  the  blind  is  in  a  position 
to  otter  the  blinded  soldier  and  sailor  the  advantages  which  are  open  to 
him  here.  Everything  which  those  responsible  for  the  appeals  in  question 
propose  to  do  in  the  more  or  less  distant  future,  if  the  public  will  supph 
them  with  funds,  is  already  being  done  at  St.  Dunstan's,  including  the 
pnnision  of  a  seaside  home  situated  at   Brighton. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  sa\  that  almost   witliout  exception   those 
responsible   for   institutions   for    the   blind    are    \vorking    in    co-operation 
with    us.       In    my    humble  judgment   this    is   not    a   matter    into   which 
competition  should  enter,  noi  does  it  seem  decent  to  endeaxour  to  induce 
the   public   to  subscribe    money    for    objects    which    it    is    perfecth    well 
known  are  being  adequately  and  successfully  carried  out  alread\. 
C.  ARTHUR   PEARSON 
(Chairman,  Blinded  Soldiers'  and    Sailors'  Care  Committee). 
St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W'., 
April  23." 


Gift  of  Clothing. 

Ihrough  the  generosity  of  the  Over-Seas  Club,  Ihe  Natit)nal  Insti- 
tvite  has  recei\cd  a  large  consignment  of  clothing  given  b\  friends  m 
New  Zealand,  for  f'ee  distribution  among  the  blind  resident  in  the 
United  KingcU)m.  This  splendid  gift  includes  articles  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  is  now  being  carefulh'  sorted  and  classified  by  a 
committee  of  ladies,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  be  read\  for  distribu- 
tion. The  articles  ha\e  alread\  been  worn,  but  are,  so  far  as  we  ha\'e 
seen,  practically  new  and  in  perfect  condition.  Tliey  are  available  for 
blind   men   and   women,   and   their    children    under    14    years  of  age   if 
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rlependent  upon  them.  Applications  should  he  sent  to  the  Secrctan- 
Gcneral  t)f  Ihc  National  Institute  and  applicants  should  give  some 
indication  oi  their  age,  sex  and  measiuenients,  or  sizes  usually  worn,  as 
a  guide  to  the  committee  in  selecting  garments  suitable  for  them.  It 
\\ill,  of  course,  he  understood  that  the  quantit)-  of  clothing  availahle  for 
distribution  will  p'^obabh'  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  requests  sent  in, 
and  applicants  who  do  not  receixe  a  reply  will  therefore  kindly  under- 
stand that  the  stock  has  been  exhausted.  Applications  will  be  dealt  with 
generally  in  the  order  in  which  the\  are  received,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  munificent  gift  to  the  largest 
number  possible. 


Massaj^e  for  the  Blind. 

As  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  The  National  Institute  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  The  Naticmal  Institution  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind,  and  we  now  have  the  pleasure  to  gixe  some  further  particulars. 
The  National  Institute  will  provide  expert  teachers  fo'"  tlic  training  of 
students  of  massage  at  its  own  premises  in  Great  Portland  Street,  W., 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  whereby  1  he  Incorporated  Societ\-  of 
Trained  Masseuses,  which  is  the  chief  examining  body  for  this  branch 
of  work  in  the  country,  will  undertake  the  exainination  and  certification 
of  students.  Applications  froin  blind  persons  who  wish  to  be  trained 
for  this  profession  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary-General  of  The 
National  Institute.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  proposed  to  charge  any 
fee  for  the  tuition,  but  students  must  be  prepared  to  bear  their  own 
expenses  for  board,  lodging,  etc.,  outside  the  Institute.  Enquiries  have 
been  set  on  foot  which  will  doubtless  result  in  suitable  lodgings  being 
found  and  registered  for  the  use  of  students  not  already  resident  in 
London.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  certain  standard  of 
physical  health,  manners  and  education  is  essential  to  the  inaking  of  a 
successful  masseur  or  masseuse,  and  that  only  those  who  satisfy  the 
authorities  in  this  respect  can  be  admitted  to  this  course  of  training. 


Blinded   German    Soldiers. 

Ex.      1  KI..     C'o.'s     SrKCIAI.      1  EI.EGRAM. 

Amsikrdam     25ih   Ai-rii.. 

The  (icrman  Minister  of  Education  lias  appointed  a  connnittee  to 
enquire  into  the  best  possible  occupation  after  the  war  for  the  thousand 
men  who  have  returned  blind  from  the  fiont. 

rhe  committee  has  drawn  up  a  report  stating  that  the  best 
occupation  for  the  blind  warriors  would  be  massaging. 

Consequently  all  blind  soldiers  ha\e  been  invited  b\  the  (ierman 
Government  to  attend  schools  for  massaging,  where  the\'  will  receive 
tuition  free  of  charge. 
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Training  in  Telephony  for  the   Blind. 

In  tlic  new  premises  of  The  National  Institute  for  tlic  Blind  a 
telephone  exchange  is  being  installed  which  will  be  imder  the  charge  of 
a  blind  operator,  and  the  Institute  will  probabh  be  in  a  position,  from 
time  to  time,  to  receive  a  limited  number  of  students  for  training  in 
this  work.  1  he  occupation  is  well  within  the  scope  of  the  blind,  and 
offers  good  prospects  of  empk)\ment,  but  there  are  certain  qualifications 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  good  operator;  for  instance  a  perfectly  clear 
ennunciation  is  essential,  as  is  also  politeness.  A  good  general  education, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  terms  and  phraseology  of  business 
and  society,  coupled  with  alertness  of  mind,  are  necessaiy  to  the  quick 
comprehension  and  intelligent  treatment  of  messages  :  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand  is  also  invaluable.  Ihc  operator  will  be  equipped  with  a 
head-gear  receiver,  and  a  breast-plate  transmitter  so  that  both  hands  will 
be  left  free  for  the  making  of  notes,  or  performing  other  necessary  actions 
without  interrupting  the  conversation. 


Exhibition  of  Work  done  by  the   Blind. 

We  arc  informed  that  this  exhibition  will  be  held  on  2nd  and  '3i(l 
June  next  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  St.  l.eonards-on-Sea.  All  information 
regarding  the  exhibition  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Daxidson,  17, 
Alban}   Road,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind. 

Jusr  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  that  the  Re\.  Charles  l". 
Hardy,  M.A.,  Chaplain-Superintendent  of  the  Ro\al  vSchool  of  Industry 
for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind,  York,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Norwood, 
M.A.  Mr.  Hardy  has  been  superintendent  at  Bristol  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  was  very  highh'  recommended  for  his  new  post  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  his  work.  Wc  \\-\sh  Inm  e\er}  success  in  his  new 
sphere  of  work. 


North  of  England  Union. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Union  of  Institu- 
tions, Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  May  8th,  at  2.30  p.m.,  when 
His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Salford  (Alderman  W\)rsle\ ,  J. P.,  will  preside. 
There  ■will  be  a  concert  by  blind  pupils  of  Henshaw's,  and  the  superin- 
tendent (Mr.  W.  II.  Illingworth)  will  read  a  paper  entitled  '  Gleanings 
from  the  Lond(m  Conference."  All  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind 
are  welcome." 
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Correspondence. 

[//V  rrprodiicc  J.htc  iiny  letters  (jf  general  interest  zcv  iinix  receive,  icbetl.ier  sj^eci ficaliv 
addressed  to  this  Mii^azi/ie  or  not.  'The  Editor  disc/aims  all  responsibility  for 
the  vi'eics  of  his  eorrespondents.  ] 

INFANT    BLINDNESS    AND    IIS    KFIECTS. 

Sir, — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  exists  a  type  of  blind  child 
who,  though  often  quite  good  mentalh ,  is  singular!)'  deficient  in  matters 
requiring  motor  or  manual  activity.  Ihe  extent  to  which  this  helpless- 
ness is  overcome  almost  invariably  corresponds  with  the  age  at  which 
school  training  has  begun  ;  but  even  m  the  most  successful  cases  I  think 
an  expert  could  pick  out  such  a  person  from  among  a  company  of  blind 
adults  witliout  much  difRculty.  As  I  hax'c  strong  peisonal  leasons  for 
being  interested  in  this  matter,  I  have  given  it  some  attention,  and  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  this  defect  occurs,  almost  invariably  and 
exclusively,  where  blindness  dates  from  birth  oi-  infancy — say  before  the 
age  of  two.  Some  may  think  that  a  few  more  \ears  of  sight  could  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  long  run.  Let  such  an  one  compare  a  seeing 
child  of  five  with  another  of  the  same  age  \vho  has  been  blind  most  of 
his  life  and  see  if  the  comparison  does  not  furnish  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  my  contenticm.  The  latter  child  should  be  quite  blind  for, 
as  Principal  Nilkanthrai  Dahyabrai  has  shown,  sight,  even  if  defective,  is 
a  material  aid  to  gencial  development. 

\^r\  little  was  heard  about  this  matter  vuitil  last  \ear  when  Lad) 
Campbell,  in  the  course  of  the  excellent  paper  which  she  read  at  the 
London  Conference  quoted  an  illuminating  passage  from  Sir  James 
Crichton  Brown,  in  which  he  clearly  sets  forth  both  the  evil  and  the 
remedy.  We  are  told  that  the  whole  troidile  arises  from  the  luide- 
veloped  state  of  the  \-isual  centre  in  the  brain,  and  this  ma)'  be  rectified 
by  the  earl)  cultI\'ation  of  the  other  powers.  Common-sense  would 
suggest  that  the  jiowers  lequnmg  most  attention  are  those  \vhich  expe- 
rience has  shown  are  most  backward,  nameh ,  bodih  activit),  the  use  of 
the  hands  and  the  sense  of  localit).  It  ought  not  to  be  surprising,  and 
certainl)'  is  not  blameworthy,  that  a  child  who  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
sitting  still  should  have  a  distaste  for  active  exertion,  even  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  pla) .  Lady  Campbell  sa)s  \er)  trul)  If  there  is  no  desire 
for  play  on  the  pa't  of  a  child,  there  is  generally  but  little  energy 
available  for  work,"  and  achises  teachers  to  arouse  this  desire  where  it 
does  not  exist.  Now  I  believe  it  exists  in  e\ei')'  child  born  with  a 
normal  brain,  but  after  being  kept  down  in  ea'l)  )cars,  it  often  receix'es 
its  death  blow  from  the  teacher,  who  is  content  with  worning  the  child 
into  doing  certain  things,  without  attempting  to  remove  his  distaste  for 
them,  which,  from  being  regarded  as  a  fault,  is  apt  to  increase  rather 
than  diiTiinish.  But  the  great  object  should  be  to  get  the  children  as 
soon  as  they  reach  school  age,  and  this  might  be  attained  b)'  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  Da)'  Nurseries  "  in  various  towns,  where  very  )()ung  blind 
children  could  spend  a  few  hours  e\er)  da\  in  ordinary  childish  play 
under  skilled  supervision.  There  should  be  plentNof  room  to  run  about, 
and  simple  to)s  which  will  emplo)  the  liands  witliout  presenting  any 
great  difficulties.  Racing,  ball-play  and  the  handling  of  noise-producing 
toys,  would  all  tend  to  promote  that  vitaljty  so  often  lacking  in  this  class 
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of  the  blind.  I  hclie\-c  nian\  parents  would  he  onU  too  glad  to  give 
their  children  the  facilities  that  such  a  place  would  afford.  Let  me  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  I  have,  at  certain  times,  received  wise  and  sympathetic 
help  from  individual  teachers,  but  this  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
lule.  This  letter,  if  published,  will  probably  meet  with  a  ve'-y  mixed 
reception,  but  if  it  succeeds  in  awakening  a  keener  interest  in  this  vital 
matter,  it  will  not  ha\'e  been  labour  in  vain. — Yoiu-s,  etc.,  WILLIAM 
LAURIE,  Liverpool. 


UNIFORM     TYPE. 

Dear     Sir,  —  In    \our    issue     of    March     appears    a     letter    from 
Mr.     P.     E.     La\ton     of     Montreal    on    the    Uniform    Type    question 
and   I   expected    in    your    April    issue    to    see    some    criticism,    friendh 
or    otherwise,    on   the    points     raised,    but    fail    to    find    an\-   comments. 
Is    it    not    the    intention   of   those   in    authorit)    to    send   out    represen- 
tatives   to    confer     with    the    Uniform    Type   Committee  of  the    United 
States?        If   not,     I    am    afraid    we   are   going    to    lose    the    opportunit\ 
of    realising     the    great     ideal    of  a    uniform     type    for    the    blind,    not 
only    the    English  speaking,    but    for    the    nations   of  the   world.      As    I 
understand,    the   American    committee  is  prepared  to   adopt  the    Braille 
alphabet  as  a  basis,  the  question   therefore   nuist   be   contractions,    sureK 
there    is  room   for   agreement    here.       The    fact    that   there   is   so    much 
contentiim    about   our  standard  Braille  (Grade  11.)  is  e\idence  that  there 
is  room  for  discussion.      In  this  month's  issue  mention  is  made  of  fiuther 
contractions   being   brought    from   Grade  III.,  and  there  are  others  who 
advocate   small    character    Braille,    all   this    shows    that    we   are    not    yet 
satisfied.      It  is  dut-  to   us   to   put    forward    ever\    effort    to   come    to   an 
unde'standing  with  our  American  friends  ;   they  have  spent  much  money, 
time   and   energ\    in    tr\nig  to   find  a  solution,  and  nobody,  I  think,  can 
question  their  ability  a:id  sincerity.      As  they  have  sent  a  pressing  request 
for    British    representatives    to   confer  with  them,   the  responsibilit\ ,  to  a 
large   extent,   now  rests  with    us.       Let    us   remenff)er   that    the   greatest 
achievements     both    politicalK'    and     financially    have    been    attained    b\ 
compromise. — Yours,  etc.,  J.  L.  HAWORTII,  Accrington. 
[The    National  Institute  for  the  Blind   has   made   arrangements  to   send   out    Miss 
n.  C.  Russell,  who  IS  so  well  known  as  an  expert  on  Braille,   to  represent   the 
Uniform    Type   Committee  of  Great  Britain  at  the  forthcoming  conference  at 
San  Francisco.      Miss   Russell  will    convey   to   the    meeting    the   views  of    the 
British    Committee,    and    if  our   readers  have  any  ideas  on  the  subject   whicii 
have   not   yet  been  brought  out   in   the  correspondence  which   has  appeared   in 
Progress   and  The   Braille   Review,     we     shall    be   glad   if    they    will   send    them 
on    to    Mr.    Henry    Stainsby,    at       The    National    Institute    for     the     Blind, 
Great   Portland    Street,    who    Is    the    Secretary    of  the    British    committee. — 
Kditor.] 


INVENTION   FOR   READING  INK-PRINT. 

Sir, — I  was  interestt^d  in  the  notice  in  The  Braille  Rf-i'ifiv  about 
the  in\'ention  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  ordinal}  ink-print.  Though 
it  would  certaiiff}  be  an  ad\antage,  if  it  works,  Roman  t\  pe  is  slow  at 
best,  and  I  think  nobody  wovild  use  it  much.  But  it  struck  me  that  if 
it    could    be    ada|)te(l    to    leading    music,   it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
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blitKl  teacher,  who  has  to  spend  so  much  time  looking  over  music  for 
pupils,  and  is  so  handicapped  for  the  want  of  more  in  Braille.  I  always 
envy  the  man  with  enough  sight  to  read,  however  slowly  from  staff,  and 
this  system,  if  practicable,  would  put  the  totally  blind  man  ni  much  the 
same  position. — Yours,  etc.,  II.  G.  OKE,  Margate. 

[Imiiudiatflv  on  the  receipt  of  this  lettter  we  wrote  to  the  inventor  Mr.  Archibald 
Grogan,  at  his  home  in  British  Columbia,  and  learnt  that  he  was  in  Kngland, 
but  had  unfortunately  been  taken  ill.  As  soon  as  he  is  restored  to  !u-alih  he 
hopes  to  call  upon  us  and  go  further  into  the  matter. — Editor.] 

*        *        *        * 

SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    BLIND.     No.  IV. 

The  West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Exeter. 

Bv  J.   A.    FINN,    Supeiintendent. 

THIS   Institution   was   founded   on   the  25th  October,   1839,  on   the 
foundation    of   the    Exeter    School    for    the    Blind,    which    was 
established    on     28th    April,     1838.      Here,    in     1911,    the    3rd 
1  I  iennial  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  was  held. 
The  objects  of  the  Institution  are: — 

(ii)    The  instruction  and  employment  of  the  adult  blind. 
(/>)   The    education     and     instruction     of    children    in    oidinai} 
subjects    and    manual   occupations,    in  accordance   with    the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Management. — The    Management   is   entrusted   to  a  (ieneral  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the   Honorary   Officers  and    12   elective  Gcnernois, 
assisted  by  a  Sid)-Committee  of  Ladies. 

AccoMMODAriON. — The  Institution  provides  accommodation  for 
50  boys  and  36  girls.  There  are  five  dorinitories,  a  dining  hall,  four 
recreation  rooms,  sick  wards,  music  room  and  a  gymnasium.  I  he  new 
School,  to  accommodate  75  pupils,  consists  of  five  class  rooms,  and  is 
separated  from  the  inain  building  by  a  large  garden.  All  the  class- 
rooms lead  to  a  verandah,  which  is  used  for  open-air  teaching,  and 
steps  lead  from  it  to  a  large  playing  field. 

Domestic  Staff. — Includes  superintendent,  matron,  nurse,  si.K 
domestics,  gardener  and  porter. 

School  Staff. — The  School  start"  cotnprises  : — Head  master,  two 
assistant  masters,  two  assistant  mistresses,  typewriting  mistress,  music 
master,  and  teachers  of  ba.sket  work  and  pianoforte  tuning. 

Curriculum. — The  cinriculum  is  framed  with  the  object  of  giving 
instiuction  as  near  as  possible  to  that  received  by  scholars  in  the 
sighted  Primal}  Schools.  The  following  are  the  subjects  taught 
according  to  the  tiine-tablc  : — Religious  knowledge,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  literature,  geography,  historx,  object  and  natiare  study, 
elementary  science,  recitation,  spelling,  kindeigai  teii  games,  stories, 
manual  and  technical  work,  physical  exercises. 

The  pupils  over  14  years  of  age  receive  special  instruction  in  two 
or  iTiore  of  the  following  subjects: — Basket-work,  mat-making,  wood- 
work, music,  pianoforte  tuning,  t\pewriting,  kiiitting. 
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Pupils  who  are  not  witluliawn  b\  their  respective  authorities  at  tlie 
age  of  16  years  devote  full  time  to  technical  work,  and  are  special!} 
trained  in  one  or  more  occupations. 

Recreation  and  Games. — There  is  ample  accommodation  for  games, 
as  in  addition  to  the  placing  field  there  are  separate  asphalted  yards  for 
hoys  and  girls.  A  good  selection  of  literature  for  recreatiw  purposes 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Librar\ . 

Admission. — Pupils  are  admitted  at  tlie  age  ot  six  years,  and  may 
remain  until  the  age  of  21  years.  1  here  are  no  da\  pupils,  and  males 
are  not  admitted  above  the  age  of   18. 

Fees. — For  board,  traniing,  education,  clothing,  per  annum 
£26  \0s. 

Medical  Attendance. —  There  is  a  medical  officer,  dentist,  and  an 
honorary  ophthalmic  surgeon.  Medical  inspection  of  pupils  takes  place 
twice  a  \ear,  and  all  new  pupils  are  examined  by  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon.  Special  cases  are  treated  at  the  Ro\al  Devon  and  Kxeter 
Hospital  and  at  the  Exeter  Eye  Infirmar\. 

Holidays. — In  the  summer,  six  weeks  ;  at  Christmas,  three  weeks. 
Workshop  employees  receive  one  week's  liolida\'  with  full  pay  in  the 
summer. 

Technical  Department. — This  c(msists  of  two  basket  siiops,  mat 
shop,  pianoforte-tuning  rooms,  knitting  and  weaving  rooin  and  music 
room.  The  following  occupaticms  are  taught  : — Men  :  Basket-making, 
mat-making,  boot-making  and  repairing,  chair-caning,  music  (piano- 
forte and  t)rgan),  pianoforte  tuning.  JVo/nen  :  Basket-making,  chair- 
caning,  machine-knitting  and  weaving,  music  (pianoforte). 

Trade  Department. — Two  foremen  and  22  journe\men  ami 
journeywomen  aie  employed  in  the  Institution. 

«=       *       *       -* 

The   Braille    Magazines. 

CONTEXTS     OT      1 HT     APRIL     NUMBERS. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — Russia  and  ht-r  Ideals,  from  The  Round  T,ihU — The 
Kaieteiir  Tall,  Guiana,  by  T.  Nicholls,  from  CbiUiihers' s  Joinnijl — Tiie 
Centenary  of  Bismark. 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — Musical  News — Manual  of  Plaiiisong,  Review — 
liraille-Siericker  Combination  Guides — Correspondence — Notes  and  News 
concerning  the  Blind — Ihe  Responsive  Psalter — Insets:  "Song  of  Hybri.is 
the  Cretan,"  by  Elliott — "Triumphal  March,"  by  Elgai  — "  T.leanore,"  by 
Macfarren. 

Progress. —  The  Voice  of  Tear:  being  the  story  of  a  Cuckoo,  by  T.  St.  Mars — 
Prize  Competitions — Friends  in  Council — Princess  Mary's  Gift  Book — Items 
of  Interest — The  German  Song  of  Hate — The  Blinded  Soldier,  bv  C.  Arthur 
Pearson — War  Service  for  Women — Map  of  the  Dardanelles — College  of 
Teachers,  Annual  Meetuig. 

Cooirades. — Deborah's  Drawer,  Ciiap.  IV.  Story  I.  :  How  I  ran  away  from 
Home,  by  Mrs.  O'ReilK — Baby,  Jenny  and  Jim,  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wilson, 
Part  IV. — 27th  January,  19 IJ,  by  H.M. — Singing,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson — 
A  Drover's  Dogs,  (Grade  I.),  a  true  tale/etold  by  the  Editor. 

School  Magazine. — Outposts  of  the  British  Empire — Some  a  Very  Old  Stories 
of  London — Monthly  Almanack — Youth  and  Duty  (Poem) — NIenu  for  tiie 
South  Pole — A  Symbolical  Clock — An  Automatic  Vegetable  and  Fruit- 
Peeling  Maching — The  Citizen,  by  Oscar  Browning. 
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I?ccenf  Publications  of 
"olic  national  Insfitutc  for  the  Blind. 

(NOTE.—"  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 

The  followint^  books  have  been  prepared  and  adapted  for  tlie  use  of  the  Blind 
by  H.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.R.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

Life  in  the   Sea,    by  J.  Johxstoxk.  B.Sc.      Large  size,  interpointed, 

small  character,  I  vol.      Price  2s. 

The  Animal  World,   by   F.  W.   Gamble,  F  R.S.      Larj;e  size,  inter- 
pointed, small  character,  i  vol.     Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  John  Greavf.s,  M.A. 

2  vols.,  large  size,  interpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Conic  Sections,   by  Charles  SMrrH.     \'ols.  L  &  IL     Large  size, 

interpointed.      Price   2S.    6d.    per    vol.       (Py   Icind    permission   of    Messrs. 
Macniillan  &  Co.) 


The   Traveller's  Guide   from    Death    to    Life  (Abridged),   by 

Mrs.    Sri':i'Hi:N  M  k.n/iI'.s.      Large  si/.e,  interpointed.      l^rice  2s.  6d. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  IV.,  by  ).  J.  T-ell.  M.A. 

3  vols.,  intermediate  size,  interlined.      Price   2s.  per  vol. 

Princess     iVlary's    Gift     Book,    2    \ols.,    large    size,    interpointed. 

Price  2s.  41!.  per  vol.  po>l  free. 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,  published  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Fund.  Large  size  interpointed.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  Ltd.) 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by   Members  of  the  Oxford   Faciltv  ok 

MODKRN  IIisTORV.  Large  size,  interj^oinied,  3  vols.  (Vol.  IIL,  principally 
in  I'rench  and  Cierman,  and  containing  the  Russian  (grange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Clrey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  (Oxford  University  Press). 

The   Germans: — i.    Their    Empire:     How   they    made   it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fl.EiCHiCR.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
I'rice  8d.  post  free.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  Univer.-<ity  I'ress). 

The  Germans  :— 2.  What  they  Covet,   by  C.    R.  L.  Fletcher. 

(()xford  I'auiphlets,  1914.)  J>arge  size,  interpointed.  I^rice  8d.  jiost  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  Lniversiiy  Press). 

Eight    Embossed  Maps,  with  their  explanatory  keys  (extracted  from 

/'/vi^/rss),  and  rejjresenting  the  various  war  areas.      Price  8d.,  post  freegd. 

A    Form  of  Intercession  with  Almighty  God,  on  behalf  of  His 

Majestv"s  Na\al  and  Military  Forces  n(jw  engaged  in  war,  to  be  used  in  all 
churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  the  town  of  Berwick- 
on-T\veed,  is  now  published  in  Braille,  pocket  edition,  price  3d.,  post 
free  41!. 
Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  ^hike  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  y\.  post  tree.  (By  kind  i)erinission  of  the  t>lilor  of  77/f 
N  cdle-  Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  theiiL  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed. price  4d.  post  free.  (Bv  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  'I'hf 
Xerdlr- Worker.) 

The  Princess  by  Tex.nvson.  Large  size,  interpointed  (new  edition 
in   Revised    Braille).      I'rice  2s.,  post  free  2s.   ul. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  {continued). 

Selections  from  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1915.     Large  size,  inter- 

pointed.  price  is.  post  free. 

Scripture  Union  Portions.  1915.     Price  4d.  post  free  5d. 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     .5  vols.,  large  size, 

iiuerpoinled.      Price  3s.   per  vol.      (By  kind   permission   of  Mr.  T.   Fisher 
Unwin). 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  V .  Benson.  In  Grade  111.,  large  size,  iiiter- 
poinled.  2  vols.      Price  3s.  6(1.  per  vol. 

How   to   be    Happy   though    Married,    by   Rev.  E.   J.    Hardy. 

Lari^e  size,  interpoinied,  3  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Many  Cargoes,  by  W.  W.  J.\cobs.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Richard  II.  (Shakespeare.  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Richard  III.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).     Large  size,  interpointed, 

I  vol.      Price  2s. 

King  John  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
])ointed,  i  vol.     Price  2s. 

Hamlet  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).     Large  size,  interpointed, 

I  vol.      Price  3s.  31!. 

Odd,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Reprinted  from  Progress),      i   vol.,  large 

size,  interpointed.     Price  3s.  gd. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A   Book  of   Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and   Holy 

Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  6d.  post  free. 

101  French  Proverbs,  by  Mdlle  Thirion,  LL.A.  Pocket  size, 
iiilerpointed.      Price  6d.  post  free. 

Justification,  by  Sidney  Collett  (reprinted  from  Channels  of 
Rlessing).      Price  41!.,  post  free  5d. 

Conversion,    What   is    it  ?      l>y   P.  Ctillet  Cory.       Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  8d.,  post  free  qd.      (Reprinted  from  The  Life  of  Faith.) 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Atkins,  .\L.A.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  i  vol.      Price   2s.  6(1. 
Exercises   to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  \ol.      Price  3s.  6d. 
Guide    to    Auction     Bridge,    with     Royal    Spades,    by    E.    L    F. 

WiLi.i.AMSON.      Pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  jd. 

Manual  of   Plainsong,  by  H.  B.  Briggs  and  VV.  H.  Frere.     Large 

>i/L-.  interpointed,  5  vols..      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.      (By  kind  permission  of 
Mei^sr.-^.  Xovello  &:  Co.,  Lid.) 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Pi.unket  (Jreene.     Large  size, 

inter])ointed,  small  character,  2  \oIs.       Price  2s.  t/l .  per  vol. 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.  (By  kind  permission  of 
.Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  MesSrs.  G.  Schir'mer,  Ltd.) 

On  the  Mississippi  (Two-Step,  Dance  Music),  by  Cakroli.  and 
FiKi.ns.  Arr.  by  John  Xk.yi.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.) 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  [continued). 

Secrets    (Intermezzo,    Dance    Music),  by  Charles    W.   Ancliffe. 
Price  3d.,  post     free  4d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Hail.    Gladdening     Light    (Anthem),    by    George    C.    Martin. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.     (B\-  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co. , Lid.) 

The  Day  is  past  and  over  (Anthem),  by  J.  Christopher  Marks. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  (Anthem),  by  Mvles  B.  Foster. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Remember   now   thy  Creator  (Anthem),  by  Charles  Steggall. 

Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 


From    The  Star    Koi.io    of  Music,    by    kind    permission    of   Messrs. 
W.  Paxton  &  Co., 'Ltd.  :— 

Chanson    Triste  (Piano),  by   P.     I'schaikowskv.     Price    3d.,    post 

free  4d. 

Chant  sans  Paroles  (Piano),  by  P.  Tschaikowsky.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4(1. 

Coronation    March    (Piano),  by  G.  Meyerbeer.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  41!. 
Crescendo  (Piano),  per  Lasson.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Edelweiss  (Piano),  by  Gustav  Lange.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Grand    March   (Piano),   by  Charles   1).   Blake.     Price    3d.,    post 

free  4d. 
Melody  in  F  (Piano),  by  A.  Rubinstein.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Minuet  (Piano),  by  I.  Boccherini.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Sobre  las  Olas  Valse  (Piano),  by  Juventino    Rosas.     Price    3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Soldiers'  Chorus  (Piano),  arr.  by   B.   Richards.      Price  3d.,   post 

free  4ti. 

Stephanie  Gavotte  (Piano),  by  A.  Czibulka.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
The  Shepherd  Boy's  Song  (Piano),  by  G.  D.  Wilson.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Un  Fragment  de  Mendelssohn  (Piano),  by  C.  A.  Caspar.     Price 

3d.,  post  free  4d. 

War  March  of  the  Priests  (Piano),  by  Mendelssohn.     Price  4d.- 

post  free  5d. 

Wedding    March   <  Piano),   by    Mendelssohn.       Price    4d.,    post 

free  5d. 

Insets  to  the  "Braille  Musical  Magazine,"  1914: — 

Drake's  Drum  (Part-Song)    by    S.   Coleridgk-Taylor,   price   3d.   post 

free  4d. 
S1.AVISCHK  Tanzk   (Duet   for  four  hands),  by  A.    Dvorak,   Op.   y2,   price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 
Thk  Little  Brown  VViieel  (Song),  by  G.   C.    Hardeukck,  price  3d., 

post  free  4(1. 
Eleanor  (Song),  by  S.  Culkkuxje-Tavlor.  price  3d.,  post  free  4(1. 
Danklied  nach  Sturm  (Ltude  for  the  Piano),  by  Adoi.I'HE    Hensei.i, 

price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 


Remittances  should  be  made  payable  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street.  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "  London  County  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd.'' 


The    "ETHELDA"    BRAILLE     TEACHER 


This  apparatus,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Braille,  consists  of  six 
marbles  and  a  wooden  box.  On  the  top  of  the  latter  are  six  hollows  corres- 
ponding to  the  six  dots  of  the  Braille  character.  By  placing  the  marbles  in 
various  position  any  Braille  letters  can  be  formed.  I'he  box  is  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  marbles  when  not  m  use. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  8d. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keeping,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

(Certified  by  the  Board  of  Education). 
WANTED  a  sighted,  certificated  Assistant-Teacher  (man  or  woman)  for  the  Boys' 
Department  at  Edgbaston.  Previous  experience  in  teaching  the  Blind  not 
essential.  Salary  ^10  higher  than  the  Birmingham  Education  Committee's 
minimum  for  ordinary  school  teachers.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  from 
W.   H.    Thurman,  General  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 


SOI.Il>    HliA^SS 
FOOT    liI'LKS 

FOK 

THK    BLIND. 


Raised    dots   for   inches  ;  divisions  down  to  |  in.,  all 

deeply   cut    in   metal,   easy    to  recognise. 

Price    1  s.    9d.   each. 


Important  to  Superintendents,  etc.  of  Inijtitutions  for  the  Blind.  PUPILS' 
PROGRESS  BOOKS  for  use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  can  now  be  obtained  from 
the  Institute.      Sample  submitted  on  application. 


rf^lW^   fc       rf^  IW»    «        #^ 


Emi50shi:d   Clock   Uials 


WIl'H      MO\'ABI.E      HANDS. 


''X.-'' 


i  ■ 


Strong  and  well-made,   Is.  each. 


GAMES. 

Cheery  Families,  marked  for  the  Bind 
Patience  Cards  „  ,, 

Playing  Cards  „  ,, 

Word- Making  and  ^Vurd  Taking 
Card  for  keeping  lines  straight 
Dominoes,  with  raised  pips 

STYLES. 

Moll's  Safety,  brass-mounted,  with  screw  cap,  6d.  ;  Mushroom 
Shape,  2d.  ;  Boxwood  Ordinary,  id.  ;  Peg  Top  Shape, 
::  large,   3d.,   medium,    2d  ;    Saddle-Back,    4d.  :: 

ERASERS. 

::  ::     Bone,  4d.  ;   Boxwood,  2d.  ;   Spring,  6d.     ::  :: 


per  pack     is.  6d. 

„  IS.  9d. 

„  IS.  9d. 

IS.  od. 

OS.  2d. 

2S.  od. 


per  box 

each 

per  box 
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(Ireat    Portland   Street,   London.   W. 
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The     "Moon"    Society. 


-NOW    A     BRANCH     OF 


The      National      Institute      for      the      Blind. 


The  "Moon"  Typewriter  for  embossing  manuscripts  £6  16s.  6d. 
Treadle   for   ditto 10s.    6d. 

RECENT    PUBLICATIONS    IN    "MOON"   TYPE. 

Famous  Composers,  Isy  Nathan  Haskell   Dole,  ->•     •'• 

vols.  I  to  4  ...  ...  each  3     0 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  bv  J.  Arthur  Bain,  in  3  vols. 

each  3     0 

With    Kitchener's    Army,    liv    Owen    Spencer 

Watkins,  in  3  vols.      ...  ...  each  3     0 

Mary   Queen   of  Scots,  by   Elizabeth   O'Neill, 

^oqoahM.A.,  2  vols.  ...  ...  each  2   11 

A  Merchant's    Letters    to  his   Son,  by   George 

Horace  Lorimer,  3  vols.  ...  each         3     4 

Fuir  catalogue"of  "Moon"  books  embracing  Science,  Fiction,  History 
Poetry,  Religion,  etc.,  on  application  to  the  Secretary-General,  The 
National    Institute  for    the    Blind,  Great    Portland    Street,    London,    W. 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — rublic  School  eihicalion.  1 'reparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keepini^,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Bkovvn,  M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. — The  next  Examination  for  Gardner  Tru.st  Scholar.ship.s 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.  E. , 
will  he  held  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  July,  inclusive.  For  particulars  apply  to 
the  Prineip;d  of  ttie  College. 
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The  Blinded  Soldier. — Life  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

THE  VALUABLK  WORK  OF     IHK    BLIND    TEACHER. 

lo  the  Editor  ol   The-  Brailh'  Rcvieiv. 

Sir, — Since  the  pubhcation  in  your  columns  of  the  steps  that  are 
being  taken  to  help  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  lost  their  sight  in.  the 
war,  so  much  interest  has  been  evinced  in  our  doings  by  readers  of  The 
Braille  Re-i'ienju  that  I  venture  to  liope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  tell 
them  wliat  is  benig  done  now  that  our  arrangements  aie  m  full  woikuig 
order. 

We  are  iiappily  settled  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  and  oiu" 
inmates  are  bus)  at  woik  and  at  pla\ .  Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  which  enable  them  to  find  their  way  about,  both  indoors  and  out, 
with  a  facility  seldom  encountered  in  the  case  of  tlie  newly  blinded. 
On  the  linoleum-covered  floors  of  the  house  are  paths  of  matting,  on 
the  stone  terrace  paths  of  sheet  lead,  and  w^arning  signals,  consisting  ol 
boards,  are  laid  flush  with  the  ground  before  steps,  walls,  trees  and 
other  obstacles.  * 

Each  man  spends  two  hours  and  a  half  a  day  at  Braille  reading  and 
writing,  and  at  learning  to  manipulate  the  ordinary  t\  pewriter.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  devoted  work  of  the  little  army  of  voluntary 
teachers  who  ccmie  here  each  day  to  give  instruction  in  these  necessary 
accomplishments.  Their  work  has  been  organised  by  Miss  E.  W. 
Austin,  Secretar)  of  the  National  Lending  Librar\  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  them  are  associated  with  that  institution.  The 
supervision  of  this  work  is  in  the  capable  hands  of  Miss  D.  A.  Pain. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  more  are  spent  in  learning  the  various 
occupations  which  were  detailed  in  my  previous  article.  Lhe  men  are 
making  quite  remarkably  rapid  progress  in  caipentr\-,  boot-repairing, 
mat-making  and  basket-making.  Mr.  C.  E.  Rose,  a  gentleman  of  wide 
business  experience,  has  been  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  Honorary 
Directorship  of  the  workshops.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
men  are  learning  the  occupations  which  they  intend  to  pursue  faster 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  institutions.  Lliis  rapid  ]irogress  is 
attributable  to  four  factors  : 

1st.  Ihe  excellence  of  the  raw  material — the  men  are  liealthy  in 
mind  and  body,  alert,  bright  and  intelligent  ; 

2nd.  The  spirit  of  emulation  which  exists  among  tlieni,  and  winch 
acts  as  a  continual  incentive  ; 
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3rcl.  The  individual  attention  which  is  given  to  them  in  a  degree 
which  financial  considerations,  unfortunately,  render  impossible  in  the 
case  of  institutions  ; 

4th.  — and  to  my  mind  most  important  of  all — the  blind  teacher. 
The  feeling  of  helplessness  and  incompetence  \vhich  must  invariably 
be  the  outcome  of  sudden  blindness,  is  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  men  from  whom  instruction  is  obtained,  are  men  who  have 
themselves  lost  their  sight.  The  pupil  knows  that  the  teacher  is  utilising 
methods  which  he  himself  has  found  the  best  under  precisel)'  the  same 
circumstances  of  disability,  and  he  has  the  most  obvious  reasons  for 
feeling  that  what  this  man  has  done  he  himself  can  also  do. 

Our  most  advanced  pupils  become  pupil  teachers.  U  he)  spend  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  time  in  imparting  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  to  beginners.  This  system  is  followed  with  regard  to  Braille 
reading  and  writing,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  industries,  and  has 
the  most  obviously  beneficial  results. 

New  and  spacious  workshops  are  being  erected,  and  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  house  which  will  enable  ample  and  comfortable 
accommodation  to  be  given  to  120  men.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
prove  sufficient  for  all  cases,  for  as  the  men  who  are  about  to  lose  their 
sight  recover  sufficiently  to  come  to  us,  some  of  the  earlier  arrivals  will 
have  completed  their  training.  Our  present  number  here  is  50,  and  20 
more  are  known  to  be  coming  as  they  leave  hospital. 

The  Country  Life  Section  is  pro\ing  a  most  interesting  feature. 
Instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of  poultry-farming,  in  bee-keeping, 
and  in  market-gardening,  and  there  are  many  simple  and  clever  plans 
which  enable  the  blind  man  to  pursue  these  avocations  with  accuracy 
and  ease. 

A  dozen  men  are  learning  massage,  one  of  the  ver\  few  occupations 
in  which  even  the  most  talented  blind  people  can  compete  on  even  terms 
with  people  who  can  see  ;  indeed,  the  skilled  blind  masseur  is  very  apt 
to  take  the  lead.  Instruction  in  massage  is  being  given  in  the  Massage 
Department  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  with  which  The 
National  Institution  for  Massage  by  the  Blind  has  become  affiliated. 
Skilled  instructors  have  been  engaged,  a  special  gymnasium  has  been 
fitted  up,  and  all  the  appliances  are  of  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
description. 

The  Rowing  Club  is  growingly  popular.  On  most  evenings  about 
twenty  fellows  go  for  a  good  pull  on  the  Regent's  Park  lake,  and  several 
of  them  are  rapidly  becoming  accomplished  oarsmen.  We  have  been 
challenged  to  a  race  b\'  the  best  Four  of  Worcester  College,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  give  them  a  good  tussle.  Rowing  is  an  ideal  exercise  for 
blind  people,  for,  besides  the  actual  physical  work  involved,  it  gives  them 
the  rare  sense  of    helping  instead  of  being  helped. 

Swimming  is  also  proving  very  popular.  I'hc  management  of  the  St. 
Marylebone  Baths  have  most  generously  placed  their  bath  at  our  disposal 
for  the  men  between  12  and  1  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
while  the  Committee  of  the  Bath  Club  have  been  equall)  generous 
with  regard  tu  the  use  of  their  magnificent  bath  by  officers.  Several 
fellows  who  could  not  swim  before  t}ie\  were  blinded  are  rapidh 
becoming  adepts  in  the  water. 
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Will  you  permit  me  to  advise  your  readers  to  scrutinize  most  care- 
hill}-  appeals  which  are  emanating  from  certain  quarters  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blinded  soldiers  ?  Promises  are  being  made  to  do  all  kinds  of 
things  for  these  brave  fellows,  including  the  provision  of  a  Seaside 
Home — which  has  already  been  provided  for  us  at  Brighton  1)\  the 
generosit)  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind — if  the  public  will 
supply  the  funds.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  e\erything  possible 
is  being  done  here  already,  and  the  people  in  question  have  been  referred 
by  the  War  Office  and  the  National  Relief  Fund  to  the  arrangements 
which  we  have  perfected — with  the  invaluable  assistance  and  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  best-known  experts  on  the  training  of  the  blind.  I 
believe  yoin-  readeis  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  scarcely  decent  to 
exploit  the  blinded  soldier  in  this  mannei". 

May  I  end  b\-  referring  to  the  spirit  of  cheery  optimism  which  is 
the  keynote  to  the  life  at  St.  Dunstan's  ?  The  men  are  thoroughly 
bright,  interested  and  happy.  A  recent  writei'  referred  to  this  place  as 
the  Palace  of  Hope.  This  name  truly  describes  it,  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  also  turn  out  to  be  a  Palace  of  Brave  Endeavour  and  Patient 
Achievement,  carried  to  a  point  which  defies  the  infliction  of  a  blow  as 
hard  as  an\   to  which  mortals  can  be  asked  to  submit. 

I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

C.   ARTHUR    PEARSON, 

St.  Dunstan's,  (Jjairman,  Blinded  Soldiers'  atid  Sailors' 

Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W.  Care  Committee. 


Care    of    Blind    Soldiers. 

WAR    OFFICE    INTERES1\ 

Ii  is  officially  announced  through  the  Press  Bureau  that  the  Secro- 
tar\  of  State  foi'  War  has  approved  of  the  arrangements  which  ha\e 
been  made  for  pro\'iding  additional  accommodation  at  the  Blinded 
Soldiers'  Hostel,  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W.,  to  an 
extent  which  will  enable  120  men  to  be  cared  for  and  trained  there. 

These  arrangements  include  the  erection  of  spacious  workshops, 
besides  those  ahead)  in  use,  and  considerable  additif)ns  of  a  temporary 
character  to  the  house. 

The  War  Office  appro\'es  of  the  work  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  Care 
Committee,  and  is  satisfied  that  this  organisation  will  meet  the  needs  of 
all  those  who  may  be  blinded  dui-ing  the  war. —  From  the  Daily  TtlfiJiaph 


School  for  the  Blind,  Montreal. 

Wk  understand  that  there  is  a  xacancy  at  this  school  for  a  good- 
sightetl  lady  teacher.  A  thoroughly  reliable  and  earnest  lad\  is  required 
possessing  energj  and  initiative  in  addition  to  teaching  abilit\  and  expe- 
rience. The  salary  offered  is  £,%0  per  annum,  including  board,  and 
rising  to  £\()().  The  principal  of  the  school  will  be  in  England  in  the 
coinse  of  a  few  weeks  to  interview  applicants,  who,  in  the  meantime 
should  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Secretar\ -(jeneral  of  Fhe 
National  Institute,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND.     No.  V. 

The  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 

Surrey. 

Bv  the  Rev.  ST.   CLARK   HHT.,    M.A.,    F.C.T.B.,  J. P.,  Principal. 

THIS  residential  school,  which  was  established  in  Southwark  in 
1799,  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  1902.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  part  of  Leatherhead,  and,  probably,  in  the  most  picturesque 
district  of  the  Comity  of  Surrey  and  the  Surrey  Hills.  The  building  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  of  350  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  two  lines  of 
railway  running  through  Leatherhead — the  London  and  South  Western 
Railw^ay  and  the  London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  and  each 
of  these  systems  affords  a  ready  means  of  access  to  the  Institution  from 
Waterloo,  Clapham  Junction,  London  Bridge,  \'ictoria,  &c. — a  distance 
of  1  7^  miles  approximately . 

Accommodation,  Admission,  Fees. — The  School  is  a  residential  institu- 
tion for  250  boarders — 125  males  and  125  females — who  on  admission 
must  not  be  under  12  nor  over  26  years  of  age.  The  election  of  pupils 
on  the  foundation  for  a  period  of  six  years,  takes  place  twice  a  \ear,  in 
January  and  Jul) ,  on  days  previously  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
school,  but  pupils  may  also  be  admitted  cm  payment  of  an  inclusive  fee 
of  .£30  per  annum,  which  is  required  by  the  committee  of  the  coipora- 
tion  to  be  paid  quarterly. 

The  fee  includes  all  charges  for  general  insti  uction  ni  a  trade, 
board,  tuition,  washing,  use  of  books  and  apparatus,  clothing,  and 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  medical  attendance. 

Technicai,  Department. — The  school  being  essentially  a  teclnrical 
training  centre,  there  are  naturally  many  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
acquiring  complete  knowledge  of  a  suitable  trade.  Technical  training 
is  provided  in  pianoforte-tuning,  basket-work,  mat  and  lug-making, 
brush-work,  hand-sewing,  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  sash  line-making, 
haiid-knitting,  and  the  use  of  the  automatic-knitter. 

These  occupations  are  conducted  in  well-lighted  work-iooms,  \'enti- 
lated  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  and  heated  by  exhaust 
steam  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  technical  instruction  is  imparted 
by  masters  and  mistresses  who  are  specialists  in  their  subject,  and 
every  pupil  is  examined  in  the  subject  he  is  learning  at  the  end  of 
each  term.  The  Principal,  who  is  also  Inspectoi'  under  Govein- 
ment  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  England  and  Wales,  is  the 
senior  and  responsible  officer  of  the  scliool,  and  he  makes  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  pupil  in  residence,  and  sends  terminal 
reports  of  progress  and  ccmduct  at  the  end  of  each  half-year  to  the 
parents,  guardians,  or  guarantors. 

Educational  Departmeni'. — All  pupils  on  admission  pass  into  the 
educational  department  to  qualify  in  the  special  s\stems  ot  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering.  Concurrently  with  this,  howe\er,  half  the  da\ 
is  spent  in  the  technical  department.  When  a  \n\pi\  has  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  these   special    methods,   he  de\<>tes  tin-   whole  of 
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liis  time  to  the  learning  of  a  trade.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (slate  and  mental),  elementary  grammar, 
geography,  histor\,  and  physical  science.  The  pupils  are  instructed  in 
typewriting  and  script  writing,  which  enables  them  to  correspcmd  with 
their  parents  and  friends. 

Examinations  are  held  periodically  to  ascertain  proficiency  and  to 
be  enabled  to  grant  exemptions  from  fin-ther  attendance  in  the  school 
department  when  sufficient  knowledge  has  l)een  acquired  to  satisf\  the 
authorities. 

Music  Teaching. — Both  the  organ  and  pianoforte  are  taught  l)\-  a 
professional  Music  Master,  and  \'er\  satisfactor\  results  aie  obtained 
in  the  department.  The  school  is  supplied  with  foui-  organs,  and  is 
equipped  with  quite  a  large  number  of  pianofortes  suitable  for  all 
purposes.  High-class  concerts  are  given  in  the  CeiUral  Hall  from 
time  to  time,  and  are  attended  by  large  audiences. 

Physical  Training. — Physical  development  is  a  \ery  important 
feature  of  the  school  training,  and  consequently  ample  provision  has  fjcen 
made  to  this  end.  The  gymnasium  is  airy,  light,  and  well  appointed  in 
every  respect.  It  was  efficienth  equipped  with  apparatus  supplied  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Gamage,  and  is  replete  with  all  the  usual  material. 

The  male  and  female  pupils  are  regularly  drilled  and  trained  in  a 
couise  of  suitable  exeicises  under  a  specially  qualified  Sergeant  Instructor, 
who  gives  the  whole  of  his  time  exclusively  to  this  department.  A  com- 
petition is  held  annual!},  when  the  i^upils  are  examined  and  medals  are 
awarded. 

Recreations. — With  regard  to  out-door  recreation,  the  Institution 
IS  liberally  supplied  with  gymnastic  apparatus  for  both  the  male  and 
female  pupils.  The  walks  and  squares  are  suitably  tai-paved,  and  there 
are  extensive  playing  Helds  for  ciicket,  football,  and  other  games  of 
miscellaneous  character.  There  are  also  covered  walks  where  the  pupils 
may  take  exercise,  which  the  atmospheric  conditions  might  otherwise 
prevent. 

The  school  is  also  furnished  with  fi\'e  recreation  rooms  for  games, 
such  as  chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  cards,  and  other  games  of  skill.  There 
are  also  a  library  and  two  reading  rooms,  with  a  constant  supply  of 
magazines,  periodicals,  standard  books,  and  literature  in  Braille.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  pupils  are  read  to  daily  from  the  morning  papei's 
and  from  standard  authors  by  a  resident  officer.  I'his  duty  is  under- 
taken for  the  boys  by  (me  of  the  masters,  and  for  the  girls  by  the  matron 
oi'  one  of  the  misti'esses. 

DiEi  AND  Hygiene. — The  diet  is  substantial,  and  the  culinar\- 
aiijxiiatus  is  based  on  the  most  approved  methods.  The  health  of  the  pupils 
IS  supervised  by  a  medical  officer,  who  is  held  responsible  for  all  cases  of 
indiHerent  health,  and  advises  the  school  authority  in  the  event  of  any 
special  treatment  becoming  necessary.  Tficre  is  a  separate  building  foi' 
use  in  case  of  illness,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  Resident  Trained  Nurse 
under  the  matron.  'I'liis  sanatorium  contains  isolation  wards,  and  e\-er\ 
modern  hospital  requirement. 
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HoLiDAYS.^The  annual  holidays  consist  ot  a  compulsory  period  of 
six  weeks  in  the  summer  :  an  optional  holiday  of  four  weeks  at  Christmas, 
and  a  mid-term  holiday  of  three  weeks  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
pupils  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the   Institution  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

*      *      ■:[■      >x= 
Rural  Occupations  for  the  Blind. 

An  excellent  suggestion  for  at  one  and  the  same  time,  reinforcing 
agricultural  lahour  and  helping  a  deseiving  class,  is  offered  b}  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Beaumont,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spectator.  It  occurred  to  him  after  a 
friend  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his  cows,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
milkers.  If  those  who  are  so  nobly  endeavouring  to   find  employment 

f(jr  the  wounded  were  to  have  some  of  the  maimed,  and  possibly  the 
blind  trained  to  milk,  they  would  be  doing  the  men  a  real  service,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  a  real  need  in  agricultural  districts.  It  might  be 
possible  for  such  trained  milkmen  to  serve  on  adjoining  farms."  There 
are  few  who  will  not  endorse  this  proposal.  It  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  carry  into  effect,  and  promises  to  go  far  towards  meeting  the 
difficulty.  The  suggestion  that  women  should  do  the  milking  is  not 
practical.  A  dairymaid  gets  on  very  well  where  only  Ruby  and  Blossom 
are  to  be  milked  for  household  purposes,  but  milking  a  lierd  ot  dair\ 
cows  is  too  severe  a  trial  for  lier  wrists. — From  Country  Life. 


Uniform    Type. 

Miss  H.  C.  Russei.l  lias  been  appointed  to  lepresent  tlie  British 
Uniform  Type  Committee  at  the  forthcoming  Conference  at  San  Francisco, 
which  commences  on  28th  June.      Miss  Russell  will  sail  on  12th  June. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  letter  recei\-ed  b\  The  National 
Institute  from  Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  476  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  will,  we  think,  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers  : —  As  you  are  interested  in  the  uniform  type, 
I  think  a  copy  of  our  embossed  catalogue  may  interest  you,  for  under 
the  present  conditions  of  the  type  question  in  America  this  catalogue 
has  to  be  printed  in  five  different  sections,  each  containing  only  the 
books  printed  in  that  type.  These  five  parts  repiesent  oui-  entire  collec- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  Moon  t\pe  books.  We  hope  to  ha\e  that 
done  eventually.  An  up-to-date  librar\,  called  on  to  satisf\  leaders  in 
all  types,  must  needs  deal  with  six  methods  of  expicssion,  four  in  tlie 
literary  notation  and  two  in  music." 


Employment  Register  for  the  Blind. 

As  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  ot  api)lica- 
tions  we  have  received  lately  for  blind  or  parth  blind  workers  of  various 
kinds,  all  those  in  need  of  employment  are  reccmunended  to  enter  their 
names  and  qualifications  on  the  Employment  Register  at  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  No  charge  is  made  foi-  registration,  and  it 
might  lead  to  valuable  employment  being  secuied.  Basket-makei  s  are 
especially  in  demand. 
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Gleanings  from  the  London  Conference.* 

B^    WILLIAM    HY.    ILLIN(;WC)RTtL    F.C.T.B., 

Superintendent  of  Henshaw's  Blind  ;\syhim,  Manchester. 

I  propose,  in  the  short  time  allotted   to  me,  to  put   before  \ou  my  own 
personal    impressions    of    this    great    and    representative    gathering 

which  met  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  in  June  last,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  not  exactly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  any  of  you  who  were  there  that  no  delegate  came  from 
Ciermany.  Why  was  this  ?  Was  it  inerel)'  a  coincidence,  or  was  theic 
something  sinister  beneath  the  failure  of  the  self-styled  apostles  of  Kultiii 
to  join  in  the  International  Conference  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  ? 

Now  to  the  subject.  What  struck  me  most  of  all  at  the  conference 
was  the  remarkable  evidence  there  present  of  the  emancipation  of  the  blind. 
Ihat  is  to  say,  the  manifest  ability,  enthusiasm  and  power  displayed  by  a 
number  of  educated  blind  people  w^ho  addressed  the  meetings  from  da} 
to  da\ ,  in  papers  and  in  discussions  of  a  most  helpful  and  whole-hearted 
character  :  and  without  whose  presence  and  assistance^ — not  to  speak  of 
keen  wit  and  humour — the  conference  and  the  cause  of  the  blind  would 
have  been  definitely  the  poorer. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  keen  advocate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  teachers  in  schools  and  workshops,  since  my  experience 
has  taught  me  that,  given  the  right  blind  man  or  blind  woman,  there 
are  certain  subjects  in  the  imparting  of  which  they  are  superior  to  the 
cleverest  seeing  instructor.  I  would  add  that  I  am  not  one  of  that 
school  of  prophets  who  preach  one  thing  and  practice  another  in  this 
respect.  Out  of  an  educational  staff — elementary  and  technical — of  22 
in  this  asylum,  8  are  blind. 

Before  I  left  Scotland — now  over  ten  years  ago — I  frequent!} 
acKocated  the  einploymcnt  of  blind  men  and  women  as  home  visitors 
and  teachers  b}  the  out-door  missions,  and  thereb}"  drew  upon  m}self  a 
good  deal  of  disfavt)ur  from  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  Scotland. 
Afte''  several  years  intimate  association  with  the  work  of  the  Northern 
L^nion,  backed  b}'  the  opinions  of  those  who  know,  and  who  spoke  in 
\'ery  definite  terms  at  the  London  Conference,  I  have  ik^  hesitation  in 
sa}'ing  that  we  ought  to  emplo}'  a  blind  man — the  right  man — as  our 
organising  secretary.  I  don't  know  an}-  more  distinct  or  inore  applicable 
lesson  from  the  London  Conference  for  us  than  this. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.O.  H.  Burritt,of  Overbrook,  i^ennsylvania,  says  : — 
1  he  original  purpose  of  the  field  officer '  was  to  travel  through 
the  territory  from  which  a  school  draws  its  pupils,  seek  out  those  not  in 
schools,  set  forth  to  the  parents  the  advantages  to  be  had  for  theii 
sightless  child,  and  urge  them  to  see  that  he  is  enrolled  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  without  further  dela} .  And  I  must  admit  that  where  the 
school  employs  the  right  person  as  field  officer,  and  follows  the  work  up 
systematicall}  and  thoruughl}-,  such  wt)rk  is  most  effective."  Now  mark 
these    words.  A    graduate    of    the    school    who    possesses    the   other 

*.\    papc  r    read    l)\-   the   Author   at  the  .Vniiual  Meeting  of  the  Northern  Counties' 
Union,  at  Manchester,  May,   1915. 
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necessary  qualifications,  among  which  faith  in  the  school  which  has 
educated  him,  and  absolute  loyalty  to  it  are  the  first  requisites,  makes  the 
ideal  field  officer. '''  (Blind,  you  see!)  Two  or  three  years  before  the  pupil 
graduates,  the  superintendent,  teachers  and  field  officer  have  been 
considering  his  capabilities  and  requirements,  and  when  he  leaves,  the 
field  officer's  business  is  to  do  his  utmost  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
that  has  been  formulated  for  the  pupil.  But  the  work  of  the  field 
officer  is  not  confined  to  the  pvipil  leaving  school.  His  knowledge  gamed 
through  several  years  of  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem 
of  the  recently  blinded  adult  in  an  effort  to  aid  him  in  readjusting  himself 
to  his  changed  conditions.  The  field  officer  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
securing  orders  to  be  filled  by  blind  workers,  his  effort  being  to  secure 
remunerative  employment  for  them  in  their  own  homes  and  communities 
wherever  possible,  reserving  the  institution  for  those  for  whom  no  other 
solution  is  practicable." 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  of  New  York,  also  stated  that  her  "  field 
worker  "  is  totally  blind. 

Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Moon — himself  bhnd — was  the  founder 
of  Home  Teaching  Societies  in  England  and  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
in  his  pioneering  compaigns  ? 

As  to  home  visiting  and  teaching,  can  I  possibly  commend  you  to  a 
more  strikingly  successful  example  than  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Siddall,  of  Rochdale,  than  whom  no  member  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Northern  Union  is  more  honoured  and  respected,  not  for  his 
delightful  personality  alone,  but  for  his  sterling  worth,  commonsense  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  blind,  and  work  amongst  them,  and  for  his 
distinguished  success  in  his  work  at  Rochdale,  and  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

It  has  been  stated  that  essential  qualities  of  a  successful  organising 
secretary  are  : — A  pleasing  and  ingratiating  manner,  patience  and  the 
gift  of  extracting  blood  from  stones — in  other  words  mone}  from  pockets. 
Are  there  no  blind  people  with  these  qualifications  ? 

Who  that  listened  to  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  of  Montreal,  as  he  told 
the  story  of  his  earh'  struggles  leading  to  such  distinguished  success,  could 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  example  of  tact  displayed  in  the 
securing  of  his  first  order  for  piano  tuning  after  he  started  in  America. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  whole  paper  may  be  described  as  a  <z>ade  mecum  on 
the  science  of  approaching  the  moneyed  classes.  Or  who  that  had  the 
piivilege  of  hearing  director  Alrik  Lundberg,  of  Sweden- — the  foundci 
and  president  of  what  is  probably  the  most  perfect  and  successful  union 
of  societies  and  agencies  for  the  blnul  ni  the  world — was  not  carried 
away  with  wonder  and  admiration  ai  his  wt)ndcrfully  sympathetic  voice 
and  power  of  apjieal,  not  to  speak  of  his  maiA'cIlous  and  c'\en  poetic  use 
of  the  English  language. 

Then,  again,  think  of  Mr.  Preece,  with  his  delightfulh  bice/,y  wit, 
as  he  described  his  campaign  in  Leeds,  in  aid  of  the  blind  there.  He  is 
one  of  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson's  lieutenants,  and  piobabl)  knows  more 
about  the  art  of  inveigling  money  from  obstinate  purses  than  most  of  us. 
Do  you  think  for  a  momenl  tliat  that  astute,  calculating  giant  in  business 
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capacit},  Mr.  Pearson,  would  employ  hlhid  agents  for  his  propaganda 
work  in  raising  money  for  his  thousand  and  one  schemes  if  he  could  get 
it  done  better  by  seeing-people  ? 

Hear  what  Mr.  Preece  has  to  sa\  on  the  subject  of  the  Unions, 
speaking  on  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson's  paper. 

As  a  worker  for  the  blind,  I  am  surprised  and  sorry  that  more 
reference  is  not  made  to  the  powers  of  the  bhnd  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  the  Unions  through  the  provinces.  When  Mr.  Wilson 
sketched  out  the  elaborate  inachinery  of  the  Unions,  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  employment  of  blind  organizers.  Now  I  think  each  should 
have  a  paid  blind  organizing  secretar\ .  Mr.  Pearson  himself  is  a  great 
blind  organizer,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  success  of 
his  campaign — the  raising  of  nearly  .^  100,000  in  a  few  months — is  due 
to  the  help  and  encouragment  he  has  received  from  blind  organizers. 
When  he  opened  the  new  workshop  at  Bolton  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  balance  wanted  of  ^^500.  Mr.  Pearson  sent  three  blind  organizers 
from  London,  and  in  ten  days  the  money  was  raised.  Is  not  this  a 
convincing  argument  that  there  should  be  a  paid  blind  organizing 
secretary  connected  with  each  Union  ?  This  would  contribute  a  little  more 
to  our  employment,  and  would  bring  in  suggestions  and  information." 

May  I  give  you  another  instance  of  the  power  of  a  blind  organizer. 
Said  Mr.  Preece  : —  At  the  present  time  we  are  working  in  five 
Yorkshire  towns.  In  one  of  these  we  said  to  a  resident  there  '  We 
are  going  to  try  and  get  some  money  out  of  so-and-so.'  He  was  a 
member  of  your  own  aristocracy,  my  Lord!  (addressing  the  chairman) 
W^e  were  told  he  had  never  been  known  to  give  a  penny  to  the  blind, 
and  our  appeal  would  be  unsuccessfvil.  We  did  not  send  a  sighted 
local  secretary ;  but  we  sent  one  of  6ur  blind  organizers,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  came  back  with  a  cheque  for  ^50.  I  am  sure  a  blind 
organizing  secretary  would  greatly  help  the  Unions  in  the  solution  of  the 
practical  problems  they  have  to  deal  with."  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
these  arc  not  fair\  tales — these  a'c  facts,  and  we  shall  be  worse  than 
fools  if  we  do  not  profit  by  them. 

W^ith  your  permission  I  will  refer  to  t)ne  more — and  this  time  again 
a  local  example — of  the  business  capacity  of  the  blind.  I  mean  Mr. 
J.  L.  Haworth,  of  Accrington.  This  gentleman  is  responsible  for  one 
of  the  most  pithy  and  practical  statements  made  during  the  whole  of  the 
Conference,  a  statement  which  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  ever\  blind 
person  in  the  counti) .  In  fact,  it  would  be  an  excellent  maxim  to  hand 
to  c\'er\  blind  graduate  m  whatexer  trade  or  profession  as  he  goes  out 
into  the  world.  Said  Mr.  Haworth,  "  I  should  like  to  say,  my  Lord, 
that  tlie  blind  cannot  be  carried  to  success.  They  must  make  the  start 
themselves,  shape  out  their  own  careers,  step  forward  and  not  wait  to  be 
pushed  on."  I'hese  words  from  a  blind  man  who  has  done  it  are  an 
inspiration.  Plad  they  been  uttered  by  a  sighted  man,  they  might  have 
reasonably  been  treated  as  an  aphorism. 

I  trust  I  have  now  produced  evidence  enough  to  justify  m\'  con- 
tention, made  at  the  outset,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  blind — I  mean  the 
power  of  making  his  own  wa\-  in  the  world — was  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Conference.      But   there  was  there,   as  ever,  a  fly 
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in  the  ointment.  There  were  some  Wind  speakers — mostly  men  of  small 
education — who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  mere  fact  of  blindness 
fits  a  man  for  any  and  every  responsible  and  lucrative  position  in  the 
world.  Who  would  have  the  Conference  and  everything  else  in  the  way  of 
work  for  the  blind  managed  by  the  blind  themselves.  These  are 
the  stupid  blind  people — doubly  blind — that  is  to  say,  physically  and 
intellectually,  who  have  not  got  the  sense  to  acknowledge  their  limitations, 
and  who  thereby  come  to  grief  themselves,  and,  unfortunately,  bring 
trouble  and  suffering  on  many  innocent  heads.  Personally,  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  blind,  but.  I  say  most  emphatically  the 
blind  cannot  do  without  the  sighted,"  and  it  is  quite  as  true,  and  every 
blind  person  does  well  if  he  remembers  the  fact  that  the  sighted  can  do 
without  the  blind."  I  maintain  that  many  a  blind  person  is  ruined 
during  his  course  of  training,  through  coddling — too  much  sympathy 
with  his  blindness  and  too  little  sympathy  with  his  future  life.  You 
cannot  too  much  impress  upon  the  student  in  his  school  life,  that  the 
outside  world  in  business  is  cold,  hard,  and  mtensely  practical,  and  that 
if  he  is  to  succeed  it  must  be  because  his  work  entitles  him  to  success, 
and  not  because  he  is  blind  and  has  a  right  to  support.  Hence  I  often 
make  use  of  such  seemingly  hard  statements  as  I  have  made  above, 
"  the  sighted  can  do  without  the  blind."  There  is  far  too  much  of 
the  tea  party  and  picnic  element  in  much  of  the  so-called  work  for  the 
blind,  by  blind  aid  and  home  teaching  societies,  missions  to  the  blind, 
and  so  forth.  You  will  never  make  successful  workers  of  your  blind 
men  and  women  b\  giving  them  teas  and  entertamments.  No, 
nor  by  reading  goody  goody  books  to  them  in  their  homes. 

This  biings  me  to  my  next  point,  and  I  will  introduce  it  by 
quoting  from  paragraph  6  of  the  suggestions  at  the  end  of  Sir  Elhs 
C'unliffe's  papci'  on  "  Past  and  Impending  LegislatioTi  for  the  Blind."  : 

FinalK',  that,  bearing  in  mind  that  ;is  b)  proper  and  adequate 
leachmg  of  the  \fiung  or  adult  blind,  we  gain  the  best  guarantee  for  a 
demand  for  goods  of  their  making — a  guarantee  which  is  essential  in 
order  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  employment  of  the  blind  from 
charitable  employment — then,  when  it  has  been  tlioroughly  demonstrated 
that  the  woik  of  blind  men  and  women,  while  not  so  quickly  done,  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  work  of  the  siglited  men  and  wt)men,  it  will  be 
legitimate  for  the  State,  dealing  locally  witli  employment,  to  make  public 
the  fact  by  advertisement  with  a  view  to  support  the  work  of  the  blind 
institutions  and  workshops,  whether  existing  to-day  or  to  be  founded  by 
the  State  hereafter."  These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  astute  men 
in  the  country  :  the  man  who  as  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Trade  will,  no 
doubt,  have  a  good  deal  td  do  with  the  framing  of  whatever  Act  is 
promulgated  for  State  Aiil  m  the  matter  of  employment  of  the  lilind.  1 
need  liardly  sa\  that  the  sentiment  involved  is  a  sentiment  in  which 
I  heartily  concur.  Proliably  there  is  nothing  that  militates  at  tlie  present 
time,  in  a  more  real  fashion,  against  public  confidence  in  and  patronage 
of  blind  institutit>ns  and  workshops,  than  the  fact  that  \ast  cjuantities  of 
ill-made  and  badU-finishcd  work,  done  b\-  inefHcient  hliiul  workers,  is 
p'aced  upon  the  market  by  small  societies  and  home  workers  m  the  hope 
that    the   public    nvill    /.//.    /'/    ',ul   of  charity  for  the  poor  blind.       Some  of  the 
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public  may  be  cajoled  into  doing  this  :  but  what  is  the  ultimate  effect  of 
it  ?  Will  such  work  ever  bring  a  steady  flow  of  orders  to  support  the 
industry  of  the  great  body  of  the  working  blind  ?  Never — rather  will 
it  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  self-respecting  blind  worker,  whether 
at  home  or  in  a  bona  fide  blind  workshop,  wants  the  mill-owner  to  come 
to  him  for  skips  and  brushes,  and  the  householder  for  baskets,  boot 
repairs  and  stockings,  because  they  can  depend  on  getting  as  good  as  can 
be  bought  elsewhere  at  the  same  price — and  on  no  other  terms,  you 
ma\  depend  upon  it,  will  an\  government  give  State  Aid  to  a  blind 
worker  or  institution.  » 

Here  is  another  message  from  Conference,  as  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe 
says,  "your  blind  worker,  youth  or  adult,  must  be  properly  trained." 
But  what  IS  the  present  position  in  the  North  of  England  Union  ? 
We  have,  it  is  true,  several  institutions  where  a  thorough  and 
efficient  training  may  be  obtained  :  but  we  have  also  a  number 
of  small  societies  who  start  what  they  term  workshops — I  have  two 
of  these  in  my  mind  just  now — where  a  few  blind  people  of  varying 
ages  are  gathered  together,  and  who,  without  any  qualified  instructor, 
begin  to  make  baskets,  brushes  and  knitted-work,  chair-caning  and  the 
like,  and  receive  a  pittance  in  the  form  of  wages  from  the  first.  The 
work  is  sold — often  by  blind  hawkers — and  the  little  workshop  struggles 
on,  always  in  want  of  money,  till  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse  it 
appeals  to  the  National  Institute  or  the  Gardner  Trust  for  funds  t(^ 
help  it  to  its  feet  again,  in  order  that  it  may  continue  its  disastrous 
course — disastrous  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the  blind.  But  some  of 
you  will  say  "  What  would  you  do  .''  Don't  you  admit  that  we  are 
doing  a  great  work  in  giving  the  poor  dear  blind  people  employment,  by 
which  the\-  may  earn  a  few  shillings  weekly  ?  "  My  reply  is,  you  are 
certainly  doing  something,  but  you  are  doing  it  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
most  certainly  not  doing  the  best  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

I'o  a  small  society  about  to  start  a  workship  for  the  employment  ot 
its  local  blind,  I  would  say  for  all  your  blind  under  fifty  years  of  age,  it 
is  worth  while  to  take  measures  for  having  them  trained  in  a  properly 
equipped  blind  institution.  The  expense  of  this  will  be  readih  under- 
taken bv  the  local  Education  Committee  or  the  (iuardians,  and  ma\ 
occup\  a  period  of  two  to  five  years.  In  the  meantime  \c)u  can  be 
collecting  funds  and  preparing  \()ur  workshop  foi'  the  reception  of  its 
efficiently-trained  workers,  who  will  in  most  cases  l)e  able  to  earn  from 
three  to  six  times  the  amount  they  could  otherwise  have  done,  and  have 
the  further  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  b\  turning  out  really  good  woi  k 
thev  are  helping  the  cause  of  the  blind  worker  into  the  public  confidence. 
I  know  there  are  many  here  who  would  like  to  remind  me  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  blind  to  l>e  cared  foi  l>\  out-door  societies 
are  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  after  50  years  of  age,  and  who,  there- 
fore, cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  into  training.  What,  sa\  you, 
is  to  be  done  for  them  ?  Are  the\  to  be  condemned  to  live  a  life  of 
idleness  and  isolation  :  By  no  means.  I  ha\'e  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  cases,  where  they  are  poor  have  a  reasonable  claim  on  the 
Guardians,  and  a  home  teaching  or  blind  aid  society  that  attempts  to 
provide    for    them    without    making    a   claim    on    the   Guardians    for    a 
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a  reasonable  weekly  grant  for  their  support  is  unjustifiably  relieving  the 
rates  at  the  expense  of  public  charity — a  state  of  matters  that  has  existed 
far  too  long — not  only  in  the  administration  of  out-door  societies,  but 
of   institutions  also. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no  difhcvilty  in 
obtaining  from  the  Guardians  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  head  for  every  blind 
person  over  50  years  of  age,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  candidate  for 
the  workhouse  or  charitable  dependency,  whether  employed  in  a  local 
workshop  ov  not — and  for  such  cases  employment  at  some  simple 
occupations  should  be  provided  in  local  workshops  or  in  the  workers' 
own  homes.  The  grave  question  is  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
products  of  such  workers  ?  You  may  think  me  hard  but  I  sa\  most 
emphatically,  that  unless  such  work  is  really  good  work,  it  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  public — not  even  at  a 
reduction  for  the  business  reasons  already  stated. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  put  it  to  you — to  all  who  were  at  the 
London  Conference,  and  w^ho  took  time  to  examine  the  work  displayed 
on  the  stalls  of  the  Unions — that  is  to  say  the  w^ork  of  individual  blind 
workers  not  under  supervision.  Was  not  much  of  it  wretchedly  bad 
work,  badly  done  and  badly  Hnished — such  work  in  fact  as  no  self- 
respecting  institution  would  allow  to  leave  the  premises  r  Yet,  evidently, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  sent  it  up  for  exhibition,  it  was  quite  satis- 
factory. The  fact  is,  my  friends,  those  whcj  are  not  intimately  connected 
with  the  blind  and  their  work,  in  its  best  and  business  sense,  consider 
everything  they  do,  boive'ver  poor,  wonderful,  inarvellous,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
some  good-hearted  creatures  buy  it  with  the  remark  Certainly  the 
shape  is  bad,  and  the  work  is  badly  finished,  but  then,  poor  things  ! 
how  can  we  expect  anything  better  when  they  can't  see  what  they're 
doing  ? 

I  do  not  den}  that  much  of  the  work  on  the  Union  stalls  was 
excellent  and  deserved  great  praise  and  full  piice  from  the  buyers,  but 
what  I  wish  to  emphasize,  and  if  I  can  drive  this  one  fact  home  1  shall 
be  more  than  satisfied,  is,  that  anything  but  the  best  blind  work  put  upon 
the  market  is  a  distinct  invitation  to  the  public  to  shun  blind  workshops 
and  blind  work,  and  is  inflicting  a  cruel  wrong  on  the  efScient  and  self- 
respecting  worker.  Better  burti  bad  work  than  allow  it  to  create  public 
distrust  in  the  ability  of  bhnd  men  and  women  to  produce  satisfactory 
goods. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  at  the  Conference  Mr.  Wilson  set 
out  a  list  of  difficulties  which  the  Unions  have  to  C(mtend  with,  and  the 
following  is  one  of  them  : — {(/)  "  To  overcome  the  popular  disbelief  in 
the  possibility  of  excellence  in  work  done  by  the  blind,  and  the  prejudice 
against  employing  them,  howevei-  competent  they  may  be."  My  answer 
is,  offer  no  blind  work  for  sale  to  the  public  that  is  not,  in  the  open, 
market,  fully  woitli  the  price  asked  in  every  respect,  and  do  iu)t  make 
"  hlincitifss "  a    plea    either   to   gain   a    customer    oi'    a    situation. 

Now  to  change  the  subject.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
question  of  improvements  in  Lhuon  organi/aiion.  What  has  C'onf erence 
to  say  on  this  .''  Mr.  Wilson  says  "  There  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  tliat 
the   organization   should   be   by  counties — adapting   the   methods   of   the 
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Union  to  local  conditions  (not  ince 'versa  mind)  in  each — special  industries 
of  some  counties  probably  pointing  the  way  to  some  special  employ- 
ment for  the  blind.  And  it  seems  desirable  that  each  county  should 
have  its  own  honorary  secretary,  manage  its  own  financial  affairs,  and 
send  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  central  committee  to  be  held  twice 
a  year." 

These  are  not  m\  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the\  are  the  con- 
census of  opinion  of  Union  representatives  all  over  the  country  who 
answered  Mr.  Wilson's  question  paper.  Yet  what  a  heretic  some  ot 
you  thought  me,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  at  Scarborough  I 
ventured  to  piomulgate  such  a  theory  for  adoption.  However,  I  will 
now  content  myself  with  asking  you  to  read,  mark  and  learn  Mr. 
Wilson's  paper  in  the  Conference  report,  more  especially  paragraph  9  on 
page  71  of  recommendations  for  the  Unions.  Here  it  is.  To  consider 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  better  educated  blind  might  be  utilised  as 
missionaries  or  home  teachers — and  to  induce  the  public  to  patronize 
workshops  for  the  blind." 

Yet  another  grain  gleaned  from  the  Conference.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  gave  utterance  to  these  wise  words  I  should 
like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I  think  it  is  in  the  worst  possible  interests  of 
the  blind  that  there  should  be  bickerings  among  those  who  are  working 
for  the  common  good," — and  cm  another  occasion  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell 
said  "  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  let  tTie  blind  throw  a  rotten  egg  or 
a  dirt)  brickbat  at  men  who  are  trying  to  help  them — and  that  is 
what  they  do." 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  retard  and  hinder  the  de\'elopment  of 
all  that  is  best  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  than  petty  jealousies  between 
institutions  and  unwillingness  to  help  each  other,  added  to  the  bellicose 
attitude  of  certain  sections  of  the  blind,  in  regard  to  paid  sighted  officials, 
who  are  giving  the  best  of  their  lives  and  energies  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,'  and  working  in  a  manner  which  no  money  can  adequately  pay 
for.  Let  mc  repeat,  the  best  results  in  our  work  can  only  be  achieved 
by  whole-hearted  collaboration  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  each 
being  thoroughly  lo\al  to  and  placing  confidence  in  the  other.  A 
sympathetic  working  combmation,  that  if  properK  administered  will 
become  an  inestimable  power  for  good. 

I  again  commend  to  you  the  texts  from  the  books  of  the  prophets 
Campbell  and  Pearson  which  I  have  quoted. 

I  now  tiun  to  some  words  spoken  by  that  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 
delegate  who  came  all  the  way  from  Sydney,  Australia.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Hcdgei.  In  a  remarkable  paper  on  a  truly  remarkable  institution  we 
find  these  words  "  But  the  blind  aie  no  different  from  other  people  : 
there  are  indolent  and  apathetic  blind  who  prefer  to  accept  the  dole  of 
rharit\  to  the  earnings  of  industry."  I  fear  blind  people  of  this  type 
are  not  confined  to  the  district  of  Botan\  Bay — I  wish  they  were — and 
if  1  could  I  would  send  them  all  there.  It  is  these  parasites  m  societ) 
who  impose  on  the  public — \es,  and  on  many  of  those  in  charge  of  blind 
societies — worthy  people  who  mean  well,  but  who  are  practicalh  all 
heart  and  no  head,  and  who  whilst  possibly  assisting  one  deserving  case, 
encourage  scores  of  rascally  sycophants  who  ought  to  be  in  the  wards  of 
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the  woikhouse  or  in  gaol.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  cruel  to  be 
kind,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  more  hard-headed  bvisincss-like 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Unions  and  their  workers  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  lO  quote  Mr.  Hedger  again  The  bona  fide  blind  citizens 
do  not  desu'e  sympathy  m  then"  blindness,  which  is  alwa\'s  distasteful  to 
them,  but  sympath\-  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  make  a  livelihood  is 
always  acceptable." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  have  not  already  wearied  you,  and  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  what  to  my  mind 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  useful  paper  read  at  the  Conference,  I 
mean  IVlr.  Priestley's.  Amid  a  wealth  of  \-ahiable  matter  we  find  these 
words  In  providing  for  adults  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  developing 
character  as  of  trying  to  Ht  habits  of  long  stanchng  into  new  and  some- 
times ver)'  different  moulds.  Men  and  -women  who  have  staited  the 
second  half  of  life's  journey  find  it  cUflicult  to  start  again  to  learn  a  new 
application."  Again,  and  very  much  a  propos  of  a  matter  I  have  ahead} 
touched  upon,  "At  Wakefield  Institution,  established  in  1891  (I  believe 
by  our  worthy  friend  Miss  Wright),  ten  blind  men  are  employed  at 
basket-making  and  four  women  in  knitting  hosiery,  etc.  During  the 
period  of  training  the  Guardians  pa\  the  full  cost  of  board  and  lodgings 
provided  by  the  institution.  They  also  pa\-  the  institution  a  grant  of 
.3^20  a  year  for  training  each  pupil,  out  of  which  the  institution  grants 
3s.  to  4s.  per  week  to  the  pupil  for  pocket  money."  And  lastly,  every 
sightless  person  needs  at  least  cme  sighted  friend,  and  who  is  willing  to 
he  a  helper  and  a  moral  inspiration  in  giving  consolation  and  hope  in  all 
that  concerns  the  development  of  a  good  life."  This  sighted  partner 
should  also  be  of  inestimable  benefit  in  assisting  to  secure  work,  and  in 
the  disposal  of  goods  made. 

My  last  words  are  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Philip  Layton,  of  Montreal, 
in  his  paper  already  quoted  from. 

In  conclusion,  lie  hopeful,  be  cheerful,  he  faithful  to  your  ojjpor- 
I unities,  and  rememlier  that  if  you  succeed  \ou  noX  onh  ha\'i-  hel]ied 
\oursclf,  but  you  ha\e  helpetl  the  great  cause  of  the  blind." 


R.  M.  J.  SchooS  of  Basketry. 

L'nder  liu'  title  of  tin-  IVitisli  Iiuhistrics  Fair,  191.3,  the  iioaid  of  i  ladc 
organized  an  ixhibitioii  which  was  held  ai  the  Agnciiiinral  Hall,  from  the  15th  to 
the  21st  Mci\.  Ihe  Kdiior  visited  this  Kxhibition,  with  a  view  to  ohtaitiiiig  any 
nifoniiation  that  might  perhaps  he  useful  to  the  blind,  and  he  was  very  miuh 
iinpiessed  by  the  work  of  the  R.  M.  J.  School  of  Basketry,  26,  Silverdiiie, 
Svdenhnm,  S.  K.,  the  principal  of  which  is  Miss  Barclav.  There  is  ;i  goo{.\  deal  ot 
what  we  can  onlv  term  "  am, item  "  basket  work  to  be  met  with  consianily,  but  tin- 
light  basket  work  cxhibiied  by  this  school  surpassed  ;nnthing  w  i-  ha\  c  e\  ei  seen, 
both  as  regards  shapi',  (-olom  and  design,  and  it  is  not  of  tlie  ilimsy  nature  of  tht'_ 
ordinarv  cenire-eanc-  work.  In  addition  lo  the-  liaskcis,  then-  "as  an  exhibit  of 
Indian  work,  sueh  as  that  made  by  the  New  York  As^oclatIo:l  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  the  Secretary.  In  our  judgment  supeMntendents  of 
institutions  would  be  well  advised  to  open  negoeiations  with  Miss  Barclay,  with  a 
view  to  arranging  a  few  lessons,  either  verbal  or  by  correspondence,  for  their 
teachers  of  light  basketry. 
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bio(;raphies  of  the  blind,    hi. 
Henry  Fawcett. 

WK  have  selected  Henry  Fawcett  for  our  biograph\  this  month  in 
Older  that  we  might  liave  an  opportunity  of  drawing  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  new  hfe  of  the  great  blind  Postmaster- 
General,  which  has  been  published  during  the  last  few  weeks  by  Messrs. 
C(mstable  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (price  7s.  6d.  net).  Under  the  title  "  A  Beacon 
for  the  Blind,"  this  new  biography  has  been  written  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  of  the  New  York  Association  foi-  the  Blind,  who  is  so  well  known 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  not  only  foi-  her  splendid  work  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  but  for  her  literar}  and  artistic  capabilities.  The  book 
contains  a  Foieword  b)  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  the  late  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  has  man\  interesting  illustrations. 
The  standard  life  of  Fawcett  has  hitherto  been  that  by  his  friend  Leslie 
Stephen,  published  by  Smith  F'ldei"  &  Co.  in  1885,  and  its  value  will 
not  be  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Holt's  work,  but  with  her 
irrepressible  sense  of  humour  and  a  woman's  lightness  of  touch  Miss 
Holt  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  story  in  a  highh  attractixe  and 
readable  form,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  reader  will  Hnd  it  difficult  to 
la\   the  book  aside  until  it  is  finished. 

William  Fawcett,  Henry's  father,  was  a  successful  draper  in 
Salisbur>,  and  afterwards  mayor  of  the  cit}- ;  he  had  married  Miss  Mary 
Cooper,  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor  who  acted  as  the  political  agent  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  the  locality,  a  good  and  clever  woman,  deeply 
interested  in  politics,  and  as  ardent  a  reformer  as  the  man  she  mairied. 
The  couple  were  sociable  and  humorous  and  immensely  popular  with 
their  fellow  townsmen.  William  Fawcett  was  also  a  keen  sportsman,  a 
good  shot  and  a  renowned  fisherman.  He  lived  in  an  old  red-brick 
house  oveilooking  tlie  market-place,  and  there,  in  a  wonderful  old 
FJizabethan  room,  Henry  was  born  on  the  26th  August,  1833.  He 
had  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 

"  Harry  was  not  an  imaginative  child,  though  he  loved  at  times, 
holding  his  sister  Mary  by  the  hand,  to  venture  into  the  great  cathedral 
and  see  the  coloured  light  as  it  filtered  through  the  high  windows,  or  to 
thrill  in  response  to  the  thundering  of  the  great  organ.  But  more  often 
we  find  him,  still  \er\  tiny,  standing  squarely  on  his  feet,  inquiring  with 
leal  interest  the  jirice  of  bacon,  how  much  sheep  and  wool  brought  :  or 
walking  with  his  father  and  wearying  him  with  ceaseless  economic  ques- 
tions as  to  '  Wh\  are  things  cheaper  to-day  than  last  month  .''  '  Wh\ 
does  butter  cost  more  than  milk  ?  '  until  that  patient  man  was  heard  to 
exclaim  not  too  jiatiently  '  Harry  asks  me  so  many  questions  that  he 
quite  worries  me.' 

After  a  time  spent  at  a  dame's  school  Harr\  was  sent  as  a  boarder 
to  a  Mr.  Sopp  at  Alderbur\ ,  a  few  miles  awa\ .  Bui  so  far  Harry  hated 
lessons  :  in  a  letter  home  he  writes  "  I  ha\'e  begun  0\id.  This  is  a 
beastU  school — milk  and  water,  no  milk — bread  and  butter,  no  butter. 
Please  give  a  quarter's  notice,"  or  again-  still  more  pathetically  Please 
when  the  family  has  quite  finished  with  the  ham  bone,  sent  it  o  me  ! 
But  in   1847  he  is  transferred  to  Queeilwood  College,  where  he  seems  to 
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have  been  much  happier,  and  his  intellect  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The 
curriculum  of  the  school  emphasised  modern  subjects — science  and 
literature  rather  than  the  classical  side  ;  the  boy  became  deeply  interested 
in  his  work,  and  gave  indications  of  a  natu.al  gift  of  literary  composi- 
tion. He  is  described  at  this  period  as  tall,  loose-limbed  and  ungainh , 
and  though  good  at  games  he  had  become  much  of  a  bookworm. 

He  remained  at  Queenwood  foi-  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  attended,  first  King's  College  School,  and  then 
King's  College.  During  his  sta\  in  London  he  lived  with  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fearon.  The  former  was  chief  office  keeper  at  Somerset  House 
and  lived  there,  and  this  proximity  to  his  work'"  was  fortunate  for  Harry, 
who  had  at  this  time  rather  outgrown  his  strength.  Standing  in  the 
school  in  those  da\s  was  entirely  determined  by  knowledge  ot  the 
classics,  for  which  Fawcett  showed  a  grand  indifference,  but  he  gained 
the  arithmetic  prize  in  1849,  and  carried  off  two  other  mathematical 
honours  in  1850.  The  masters  noted  his  uniasual  mathematical  power, 
and  were  also  impressed  by  his  ability  to  wiite  F.nglish  prose. 

It  was  this  mathematical  bent,  and  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  that  decided  his  father  to  send  Harry  to  Cambridge. 
He  knew  that  for  his  father's  sake  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  self- 
supporting  as  soon  as  possible,  and  therefore  he  selected  his  college  on 
purely  financial  grounds.  Peterhouse  was  eventually  chosen,  as  the 
fellowships  there  could  be  held  by  laymen,  and  Harry  saw  in  a  fellow- 
ship a  stepping-stone  towards  the  realisation  of  his  ambition — a  public 
career. 

Leslie  Stephen,  his  friend  and  biographer,  writes  of  him  at  this 
time  "  I  saw  Fawcett  for   the   first   time  a  few  months  after  his  entrance 

(October,   1852) I    could    point  to  the   precise   spot  on  the 

bank  of  the  Cam  where  I  noticed  a  \xm\  tall,  gaunt  figure,  swinging 
along  with  huge  strides  upon  the  towing  path.  His  chest,  I  should  say, 
was  not  ve'"y  broad  in  proportion  to  his  height,  but  he  was  remarkably 
large  of  bone  and  massive  of  limb.  His  face  was  impressive,  though  not 
handsome.  The  skull  was  very  large;  my  own  head  vanished  as  into  a 
cavern  if  I  accidentally  put  on  his  hat."  A  singularly  hearty  and  cordial 
laugh  constant!}  lighted  up  the  whole  face  with  an  expression  of  most 
genial  and  infectious  good-humour.  He  had  a  rare  talent  for  friend- 
ship, attracting  people  to  him  as  easily  as  he  was  attracted  t(j  them,  and 
his  facult)  of  making  friends,  and  keeping  them,  held  to  the  end.  He 
was  never  known  tt)  lose  a  friend. 

He  had  earl\-  realised  the  value  of  public  speaking,  and  when  in 
1853  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity  Hall  he  joined  the  'Union,"  a 
debating  society  at  which  Macaulay,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  other 
eminent  men  had  tried  their  oratorical  pinions  ni  flight.  He  woiked 
over  his  orations  carefully,  and  gradually  reduced  his  style  of  speaking  to 
that  simplicity  and  directness  which  became  so  marked  in  later  life. 

Although  he  failed  to  carry  ofl  the  senior  wranglership,  and  was  in 
fact  only  seventh  on  the  list,  his  work  showed  marked  abilit\,  and  made 
so  great  an  impression  that  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Christmas, 
1856.      The  fellowship  brought  him  ^^250  a  year,  but  as  he  still  adhered 

*  King's  College  adjoins  Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand. — EDITOR. 
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to  his  hoyisli  ambition  to  enter  Parliament  there  were  great  obstacles  in 
his  way.  He  had  no  income  of  his  own,  and  his  father  was  not  lich, 
Harry  therefore  resolved  to  make  his  way  by  a  career  at  the  Bar,  and 
while  still  at  Cambridge  entered  Lincoln's  Inn. 

After  winning  his  fellowship  he  settled  in  London,  and  set  himself 
to  study  law.  He  also  joined  the  Westminster  Debating  Society,  which 
consisted  of  \oung  barristers  and  journalists,  and  was  organised  on  the 
model  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  here  he  soon  became  the  leader 
of  the  Radical  Party.  But  just  at  this  point,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
setting  with  full  sail  on  the  channel  towards  success,  his  eyes  began  to 
trouble  him.  In  1857  the  great  Critchett  warned  him  against  making 
any  exertion,  and  forbade  his  reading.  A  friend  recalls  that  during  his 
whole  career  he  had  never  known  Fawcett  to  be  so  depressed. 

During  the  same  \ear  he  arranged  to  coach  a  pupil  for  a  militar\ 
examination,  and  after  a  time  took  his  pupil  to  Paris  in  order  that  he 
might  learn  French.  In  Paris  our  long  Wiltshire  man  seems  to  have 
been  much  of  a  fish  out  of  water.  He  never  could  cope  successfidly 
with  a  foreign  language,  and  he  came  back  from  France  with  his  e\es 
still  in  bad  condition,  and  his  spirit  totalh  unresponsive  to  the  lure  of 
Gaul,  On  his  return  he  was  extremely  tried  by  his  inability  to  work, 
but  he  was  ahead)'  taking  a  deep  niterest  m  the  social  conditions  of  the 
people,  and  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Ihe  doctor  now  forbade  all  leading  whatsoever  for  fear  that  he 
might  lose  his  sight.  He  took  the  sentence  philosophically,  and  writes 
I  can  well  foresee  that,  far  from  being  a  misfortune,  it  may 
become  an  advantage,  since  it  will  perhaps  for  the  next  year  induce  me 
to  think  more  than  young  men  are  apt  to  do  :  it  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunit}   to  solidify  and  arratige  my  knowledge  ! 

Unfortunate  as  was  liis  fate  it  was  a  foi  tunate  and  strange  prepara- 
tion for  what  was  to  follow.  He  liad  given  up  work  and  was  staying 
with  his  famih  at  Salisbur\.  On  the  15th  September,  1858,  he  went 
out  shooting  with  his  father.  Together  they  climbed  Harnham  Hill  ; 
as  the\  were  crossing  a  field  Harr\  advanced  in  front  of  his  fathe'-, 
who  suffei  ing  himself  from  incipient  cataract,  did  not  see  his  son.  A 
partridge  rose  and  the  father  fired,  hitting  the  bird,  but  some  of  the 
stray  shot  penetrated  both  the  son's  eyes,  blinding  him  instantly, 
fortunateh  he  suffered  little  pain  and  accepted  his  calamity  with 
unflinching  braver\ .  In  this  crisis  his  sister  Maria  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  I'he  poor  father  seemed  more  sorely  stricken  by  the  accident 
than  the  son,  and  but  for  his  daughter's  wisdom  he  would  probably  have 
lost  his  reason.  Harry's  unflinching  bravery  gave  the  cue  which  he 
wished  his  famih  to  follow. 

The  life-long  ambition  of  Fawcett  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  liad 
been  shared  b\'  his  father,  and  the  hope  and  pride  which  he  felt  in  his 
son's  career  added,  if  possible,  to  the  traged\  of  seeing  it  so  suddenly 
broken.  The  indomitable  pluck  shown  by  more  than  one  blind  man 
which  makes  out  of  his  stumbling-block^a  mounting-stone  had  yet  to  l)e 
proven.  He  lacked  fortune  and  social  position  to  clear  the  road  fo'^ 
him,  and  the  letters  of  condolence  that   poured   in  mostly  obstructed  his 
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path  with  futile  sentimentaUty.  Into  this  atmosphere,  heavy  with  grief, 
came  the  message  of  a  friend.  His  dear  old  Cambridge  teacher, - 
Hopkins,  wix)te  him  a  splendid  letter  of  encouragement,  hope  and  sound 
advice,  in  which  the  following  noble  passage  occurs  The  evil  that  has 
fallen  upon  you,  like  all  other  e\'ils,  w^ill  lose  half  its  terror  if  regardetl 
steadfastly  in  the  face  with  the  determination  to  subdue  it  as  far  as  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  so."  Hopkins  had  struck  the  right  chord.  He 
roused  his  pupil  from  his  depression,  and  ga\'e  him  new  hope  and 
ambition. 

The  unusual  feature  in  the  bravery  with  which  bawcett  met  his 
calamity  was  his  almost  instantaneous  resolution  to  disregard  it  and  to 
make  good  without  it.  Despite  \-ery  great  difficulty,  he  for  some  time 
tried  to  keep  up  writing  with  his  own  hand,  but  finding  the  effort  too 
great  he  soon  gave  it  up  and  depended  entirely  upon  dictation.  He 
never  mastered  Braille  or  any  other  system  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
but  depended  on  being  read  to.  He  began  to  provide  himself  with 
additional  means  of  enjoyment,  setting  himself  to  improve  his  taste  in 
music,  and  taking  all  sorts  of  physical  exercise,  fishing,  walking, 
mountaineering,  skating,  and  the  like.  Fear  was  to  him  an  unknown, 
sensation  ;  in  even  the  earliest  days  of  his  blindness  he  walked  boldly 
and  without  faltering. 

Soon  after  losing  his  sight  Pawcett  returned  to  Cambridge,  and 
took  rooms  in  Trinity  Hall.  Ihv  'Varsity  town  was  his  headquarters 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  he  rapidl}-  made  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
He  w^as  soon  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in  Cambridge  society  ;  at 
convivial  gatherings  his  hearty  laughter  would  ring  out  with  infectious 
hilarity  ;  he  soon  gained  a  wide  popularity,  and  was  always  sure  of 
a  hearty  welcome. 

Political  Economy  now  became  his  absorbing  study  ;  his  favourite 
book  was  Mill's  Political  Economy,"  which  he  knew  from  cover 
to  cover.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  afterwards 
becaiTie  his  friend.  He  paid  close  attention  to  current  politics,  and 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  joining  m  discussions  on  national  and 
economic  questions.  One  of  his  first  appearances  in  public  was  at  the 
Aberdeen  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1859,  where  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  Social  and  Economic  Infhiencc  of  the  New  Gold."  He 
counted  Thackeray,  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Lord  A\-ebur\ ),  Darwin,  Hu.\le\, 
and  many  other  leading  men  of  the  day  among  his  personal  friends.  In 
the  storm  of  hostility  aroused  by  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Species,"  he  promptly  and  lioldly  took  his  stand  m  defence  of  freedom  of 
thought. 

bawcett  had  b\  no  means  given  up  his  ambition  to  enter  political 
life,  but  apart  from  his  blindness  his  lack  of  means  and  influence 
appeared  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Mill  was  one  of  the  few  who 
encouraged  him  to  perse\-ere,  and  he  according!)  began  to  seaich 
assiduoush  for  an  opening  to  enter  the  political  arena.  In.  No\-ember 
1860,  a  \acancy  occurred  in  Southwark,  and  he  decided  to  enter  the 
Held  as  a  candidate.  He  held  public  meetings,  and  Ins  \igouious 
speeches,  the  interest  caused  by  his  blindness  atid  the  frank  good-humour 
with    which    he    replied    to    "  hecklers,"    soon    attracted    large    crowds. 
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Popular  s\  mpathy  was  with  him,  but  time  and  his  lack  of  influence  made 
the  fight  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  eventually  withdrew  from  the  contest. 

His  speeches  at  the  British  and  Social  Science  Associations,  and  his 
candidature  for  Southwark  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  in 
1862  a  vacangy  occurred  in  Cambridge,  he  was  induced  by  his  friends 
to  enter  the  lists  as  a  candidate.  Owing,  however,  to  certain  local 
conditions  he  was  again  unsuccessful.  A  story  is  told  of  a  brilliant 
repartee  he  made  to  a  heckler  who  asked  (in  view  of  his  blindness) 
How  will  you  know,  if  elected,  which  is  the  right  lobby  to  vote  in  ?  " 
Kawcett  replied,  "  I  must  rel)'  upon  the  kind  help  of  my  friends,  but  if 
elected,  I  shall  not  vote  persistently  in  the  wrong  lobby  as  your  late 
member  did." 

About  this  time  he  was  invited  b\  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  publisher, 
to  write  a  popular  manual  of  political  economy,  and  he  readily  fell  in 
with  the  idea.  The  book  was  begun  in  1861  and  published  1863. 
This  still  popular  work  greatly  enhanced  his  reputation,  and  served 
materially  to  strengthen  his  candidature  for  the  professorship  of  political 
economy  at  Cambridge,  which  fell  vacant  about  this  time,  and  he  was 
succssfulh'  elected  in  November,  1863.  In  1864  he  made  yet  another 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  Parliament,  but  at  the  general  election  of 
the  following  year  his  perseverence  was  at  last  rewarded,  and  he  secured 
election  as  member  for  Brighton. 

In  1867  he  married  Miss  Millicent  Garrett,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Newson  Ciarrett,  of  Aldeburgh,  in  Suffolk.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
parts,  and  his  marriage  was  a  main  source  of  the  happiness  and  success 
of  his  later  career. 

From  this  time  forward  he  came  frequently  in  contact  with  his 
fellow-blind,  and  took  much  interest  in  the  Royal  Normal  College.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  advice  t)f  the  blind  was  '  Do  what  you  can  to  act 
as  though  you  were  not  blind  ;  be  of  good  courage  and  help  yourselves," 
and  his  advice  to  the  sighted  was  "  Do  not  patronise,  treat  us  without 
reference  to  our  misfortune,  and,   above   all,  help  us  to  be  independent." 

In  1868  he  was  again  elected  member  for  Brighton,  but  in  1874, 
in  common  with  many  other  sitting  Liberals,  he  lost  his  seat.  A 
vacancy,  however,  occurred  shortly  afterwards  in  Hackney,  and 
he  regained  his  position.  In  him  the  public  weal  found  a  vigilant 
and  untiring  guardian,  and  his  ability,  popularit)  and  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  led  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880  to  offer  him  the  position 
of  Postmaster-General.  This  he  accepted,  but  it  did  not  at  that  time 
carry  with  it  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He  was  now  4  7  years  of  age,  and 
had  no  practical  experience  of  the  working  of  a  government  department, 
but  he  had  sound  practical  ideas  on  business  matters,  and  a  healthy 
aversion  to  anything  savouring  of  officialism,  and  red-tape.  He  would 
tiot  regard  the  Post-office  as  a  mere  revenue-producing  machine,  and 
held  that  it  should  ict  as  a  medium  for  expanding  trade,  facilitating  thrift, 
and  diflPusing  knowledge.  In  his  first  year  he  organised  the  Parcel  Post, 
and  the  new  se'vice  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  August,   1883. 

In  1882-3,  he  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fe\-er,  and  though  he 
recovered,  it  left  seeds  of  permanent  weaT^ness. 

We  cannot  here  follow  his  work  at  the  Post-office  in  detail,  suffice 
it  to  sav  that  he  devoted  himself  whole-heartedh'  to   the  working  of  this 
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im]M)rtant  department,  and  thoroughly  mastered  its  intricate  details. 
He  controlled  a  staff  of"  90,000  persons,  and  had  not  a  single  enemy. 
He  reduced  the  cost  oF  telegrams,  introduced  the  telephone  se'^vice,  the 
penn\'  sa\ings  hank  slips,  a  new  system  of  postal  orders,  and  other  similar 
leforms  and  nnpro\'eiTients. 

Towaids  the  end  of  1884,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  pleurisy 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs  supervened,  and  finally  on  the  6th  November, 
1884,  at  the  age  of  51,  this  great  and  good  man  passed  away. 

He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Trumpington,  near  Cambridge, 
and  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Both  his 
parents  survived  him,  and  his  untimely  death  was  universally  regretted. 
His  widow  received  numerous  expressions  of  sympathy  from  Queen 
Victoria  down  to  peasants  and  working  men — an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  his  manly  heart  had  beaten  in  unison  with  the  common 
heart  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  brief  account  of  a  great  career 
with  the  words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  :  he  said,"  He  was  a  man  who  had  conquered  all  personal  enmity, 
all  personal  suspicion,  and  lived  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  on  every 
side  of  the  House,  without  exception.  Ask  me  why  it  was  ?  I'hat  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer.  The  appreciaticm  of  charactei  the 
influence  that  a  man  has — is  generally  indescribable.  He  had  gained  a 
strange  influence  over  the  House,  from  the  absolute  certainty  with  which 
he  inspired  every  man  of  the  clear,  transparent  honesty  and  courage  of 
his  charactei"." 
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Marcel  Andre,  known  as 

Andre-Bellot. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  include  living  personalities  in  this  series 
of  biographical  notes  on  prominent  blind  people,  but  we  feel  constrained 
to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Andre-Bellot.  It  is  not  so  much  as 
a  blind  man  that  he  interests  us,  but  rather  as  an  artist,  whose  work 
is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-men.  Andre-Bellot  is  a 
musician  and  a  poet  of  distinction,  and  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy. 
He  is  both  blind  and  deaf.  Apart  from  a  few  personal  friends  among 
the  English  blind,  he  is  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
therefore  pleased  to  be  able  to  introduce  his  work  to  our  readers,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  reproducing  a  portrait  which  has  been  specially 
taken  for  use  in  this  article. 

Compared  with  the  crowded  life  of  a  public  man  like  Henry 
Fawcett,  whose  life  story  we  gave  last  month,  the  tranquil  life  of  an 
artist  in  a  French  provincial  town  offers  little  material  to  the  biographer, 
and  our  remarks  will  therefore  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a  consideration  of 
the  remarkable  collection  of  his  poems,  which  has  recently  come  into  our 
hands. 

Marcel  Andre  is  the  son  of  a 'master  tanner  in  the  city  of  Nimes. 
He  was  born  on  the  30th  January,  1876,  and  was  blind  from  birth. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Institvition  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  in  Paris,  and 
partly  by  private  tutors.  He  studied  music,  and  became  a  brilliant 
pianist,  a  pianoforte  tuner,  and  a  composer  of  many  justly  appreciated  works, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  He  was  also  the  first  blind  man  to  obtain 
the  (French)  degree  of  music  teacher.  In  1909  he  married  Madamoiselle 
Marie  Blanche  Bellot,  and  uniting  their  two  names  he  has  since  been 
known  as  Andre-Bellot.  This  lady  is  an  artist,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
eminent  I  rench  painter  "I  homas  (himself  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sigalon)  : 
she  was  professor  of  painting  to  various  religious  establishments  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  religious  orders  a  few  years  ago.  Since  then  she  has 
been  without  work,  and  is  unhappily  in  indifferent  health. 

Andre  Marcel,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  Andre-Bellot,  followed 
his  jirofession  as  a  musician  until  he  was  34  years  of  age,  and  then,  in 
1*)1(),  he  sullered  a  terrible  and  unexpected  disaster.      A  rascalK'  lawyer, 
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who  had  acted  for  him  became  a  bankrupt,  and  Andre-Bellot  lost  all  he 
possessed.  The  worry  and  anxiety  of  this  blow  caused  a  serious  illness, 
as  a  result  of  which  he  completely  lost  his  hearing.  Such  a  cruel  mis- 
fortune would  be  sufficient  to  break  the  spirit  of  most  of  us,  but  Bellot 
is  a  man  whom  nothing  can  daunt.  Drawing  fresh  energy  from 
adversity,  he  set  himself  to  combat  fate.  Doubly  isolated  from  his 
fellow-creatures,  blind  and  de'af,  deprived  at  a  stroke  of  his  joy  and  his 
livelihood,  he  bravely  set  himself  to  find  other  pleasures  in  life,  and 
other  means  of  living.      Deprived  of  one  art  he  turned  at  once  to  another. 

He  commenced  writing  verse,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  sa\ 
later.  He  even  continued  to  compose  music  and  to  enjoy  pieces  he 
knew  already,  and  in  order  to  do  so  created  what  he  calls  his  sixth 
sense.  The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  old  teachers  strikes  us  as  so 
remarkable  that  we  give  a  translation  of  it  in  full.      He  writes  : 

"  When  struck  with  deafness  I  tried  to  develop  the  senses  that  were  left  to 
me.  I  accustomed  myself  to  hear  vibrations  with  my  feet  and  hands,  and  then  to 
feel  them  by  the  dispLcement  of  the  air  ;  here  the  olfactory  faculties  came  into 
play.  At  last,  after  some  time,  I  succeeded  in  following  approximately  the  life 
around  me.  To-day  I  am  able  to  feel  on  entering  a  room  if  the  position  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  has  been  changed. 

"  When  this  terrible  infirmity  struck  me,  my  idea  was  to  fight  energetically 
and  without  mercy  against  adversity.  I  was  like  those  unfortunates  condemned  by 
religious  rites  to  be  buried  alive,  and  who  struggled  being  unwilling  to  enter  the 
abyss  of  shadow  and  of  silence. 

"  The  blind-deaf  is  a  dead  man  living.  This  infirmity  isolates  and  saddens. 
I  have  so  well  understood  it  that  I  have  struggled  with  a  firm  determination  to 
break  the  bonds  that  were  closing  m  around  me. 

"  My  deafness  interrupted  the  composition  of  a  collection  of  songs  and 
choruses  for  use  in  schools.  Instead  of  despairing  I  set  myself  to  study  mental 
music  at  the  piano.  I  re-played  without  hearing  them,  pieces  already  kno\Mi.  I 
sol-faed  them.  I  even  learnt  new  pieces,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  what  I  call 
'  mental  music,'  a  sort  of  ineHaceable  imprint  which  permits  one  to  communicate 
with  the  instrument  by  an  unknown  power  which  I  call  the  sixth  sense,  the  music 
of  the  brain.  I  sing  and  accompany  myself,  although  I  hear  neither  tlie  piano  nor 
my  own  voice." 

As  the  recipient  of  this  letter  remarks :  What  can  be  more 
eloquent  than  these  lines  .''  They  show,  better  than  a  long  discourse, 
the  power  of  the  human  will,  and  offer  in  their  calm  grandeur  the  most 
superb  of  examples." 

#        t<        >X<        =X= 

Slight  as  are  the  foregoing  details  of  the  life  of  Andre-Bellot  the 
matter  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  best  biography  of  an  artist  is  his 
work,  and  in  the  book  of  poems  to  which  we  will  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion the  inmost  soul  of  the  man  is  revealed  :  from  his  work  we  get  a 
truer  insight  into  his  character  than  we  should  gather  from  man\-  pages 
ot  biography. 

This  collection  of  verses  makes  a  book  of  nearly  200  pages,  and  is 
published  under  the  title  "  L'Ame  du  Pocte  Aveugle-Sourd  "  (The  .suul 
of  the  deaf-blind  poet),  by  Messrs.  Bergeron  Frcres,  publishers,  Nimcs, 
France.  Copies  can  be  obtained  in  England  from  David  Nutt,  book- 
seller, 212,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.,  or  from  The  National  Institute 
for   the   Blind,    price   3s.   each.      We   stiongK    reconunend    those   ot   our 
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readers  who  can  appreciate  trench  verse  to  secure  a  cop\ ,  and  we  feel 
sure  they  will  not  regret  the  outlay,  especially  as  every  copy  solil  is  a  help 
to  its  afflicted  author. 

We  shall  not,  on  our  own  authority,  presume  to  say  anything  in 
praise  or  blame  of  the  technique  of  his  work.  One  may  know  the  laws 
of  verse,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  poet,  but  in  the 
best  work  there  will  always  be  many  subtleties  that  escape  a  foreigner, 
and  it  is  just  in  that  recondite  flavour  "  that  the  greatest  beauty  of 
poetry  often  resides.  On  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  then,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  A.  Leon, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bayonne,  who  may  be  presumed  to  speak  as 
an  expert.  He  writes  :  "  This  work,  full  of  attraction,  lacks  none  of 
the  qualities  essential  to  true  poesie  :  loftiness  of  sentiment,  freshness  of 
inspiration,  relief  in  the  descriptions,  sonority  of  rhyme,  felicity  of 
expression,  harmony  and  variety  of  rhythm,  perfection  of  workmanship. 
These  diverse  qualities  are  happily  associated  with  one  another  so  that 
none  is  sacrificed." 

Among  the  poems  in  the  first  section  is  one  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  when  his  stirring  words  about  Braille 
re-echoed  round  the  globe.  This  poem,  which  speaks  of  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Armitage,  was  presented  to  Their  Majesties  through  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  who  wrote  in  reply  that  he  had  been  commanded 
by  the  King  to  thank  M.  Andre-Bellot,  and  that  Their  Majesties  were 
sensible  of  his  kind  thought. 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  sections  under  appropriate  titles, 
and  it  is  the  title  of  the  first  section  containing  poems  relating  to 
blindness  that  gives  its  title  to  the  whole  book.  Other  sections  bear 
titles  such  as  "  L'Amour  qui  pleure  et  I'Amour  qui  rit  "  (Love  that 
weeps  and  love  that  laughs),  "  Joies  familiales  "  (Homely  joys),  '.Pages 
roses  "  (being  poems  about  children),  etc. 

On  reading  through  a  number  of  these  poems  one  is  almost  uncon- 
sciously arrested  by  the  thought  "  Can  this  really  be  the  work  of  a  blind 
deaf  man  ?  "  There  is  a  wonderful  sense  of  physical  activity  about  so 
many  of  the  verses  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  : — 

Lorsque  j'etais  enfant,  j'allais  dans  la  prairie, 
Poursuivre  sans  pitie  le  beau  papillon  blanc,... 

Or  again,  that  wonderful  refrain  from  the  Idylle  Russe  "  that  makes 
us  actually  feel  the  flying  ice  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  stinging  breath 
of  winter  on  our  cheek  : — 

Glisse,  glisse,  mon  traineau, 
Leger  comme  I'oiseau, 
Hurra  !    sur  la  glace  perfide 
Wile  intrepide. 

But  as  a  fitting  companion  to  this  sense  of  physical  activity  we  find 
a  mental  alertness,  and  a  precise  and  intimate  appreciation  ol  life  and 
nature  that  is  difficidf  to  associate  with  a  blind  man.  This  characteristic 
is   not    un\isual   among   the   educated   blind,    but    what    is   remarkable   in 
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the  case  of  Andre-Bellot  is  the  "  fullness,"  depth  and  precision  of  his 
perception  of  things  that  must  have  been  always  hidden  from  his  bodily- 
eye.  With  an  almost  uncanny  intuition  and  power  of  visualisation  he 
knows  and  realises  things — little  details  familiar  to  the  sighted  but 
hidden  from  the  blind — that  give  to  his  work  all  the  effect  of  a  sighted 
production.  He  sees  more  of  (he  beauty  of  nature  than  many  of  us 
who  use  our  eyes  so  blindly.  What  could  be  more  true  in  the  artistic 
sense  than  the  line  : — 

Les  geants  peupliers  qui  sommeillent  dans  Fair. 
Corot   himself  could  not  have  painted  that  picture  with  more  truth   and 
poetry.      Or  again  : — 

Je  te  salue,  6  mer,  toi  grande  immensite. 

Mes  yeux  ravis  cherchent  les  voiles 

De  I'esquif,  qui  s'enfuit  par  le  vent  ballotte, 

Et  rentre  au  port  sous  les  ctoiles. 

Closely  connected  with  this  aspect  of  his  work  we  must  mention 
his  treatment  of  colour.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man  who  has 
never — even  for  a  day — enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sight,  can  have  any 
appreciation  whatever  of  the  meaning  of  colour,  and  yet  Bellot's 
references  to  colour  are  always  so  correct  and  appropriate,  so  natural 
and  unforced  that  we  must  perforce  admit  his  claim  to  an  appreciation 
of  its  meaning,  as  he  says  in  the  following  verses  :  I  see  things  in  their 
proper  colours,  I  know  the  colour  of  Perseus  as  easily  as  that  of  a 
tlower."      We  quote  the  following  in  full  : — 

SPECTRE    LUMINEUX    DE    L'AME. 

O  rayons  lumineux  !    nes  de  celestes  llammes, 

Rayons  de  la  pensee  eclairant  notre  nuit  ; 

Du  prisme  de  cristal  que  je  compare  aux  ames, 

II  en  sort  des  rayons  quand  la  lumiere  a  lui. 

Ces  rayons  colores  sont  comme  ma  pensee, 

Mon  esprit  associe  aux  choses  leur  couleur. 

Je  connais  la  couleur  de  I'etoile  Percee, 

Aussi  facilement  que  celle  d'une  fleur. 

Les  etoiles  des  cieux  ne  sont  point  incolores, 

L'ctoile  rouge,  bleue  ou  soleil  radieux, 

Je  dis  que  je  les  vois.      Est-ce  des  metaphores. .. 

Puisque  mon  ame  a  su  les  depeindre  a  mes  yeux. 

Le  faisceau  lumineux,  devergeant,  se  reflcte 

Sur  I'ecran  du  cerveau,  flotte  autour  de  mon  cor])s, 

Comme  un  rayon  Rcrntgen,  fait  voir  notre  squelette, 

Avant  que  nous  soyons  dans  I'empire  des  morts  ! 

Le  corps  enchaine  reste  au  roc  de  Promethee, 

Mais  I'ame  se  transforme  en  quelque  sens  de  plus, 

C'est  un  astre  agissant  sur  la  route  Lactee, 

Elle  peut  remplacer  tous  les  sens  disparus. 

La  cccitc  n'est  plus,  je  connais  la  lumiere, 

Mon  ame  entend  les  sons,  done  plus  de  surdite  ; 

Elle  est  de  la  pensee  une  habile  ouvricre, 

Le  prix  de  son  labeur  est  I'iinmortalitt". 
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For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  wlio  are  iinarqiiainterl  with  French 
we  give  the  followmg  rough  translation  of  this  e.\traorclinar\-  poem  : — 

"  O  Uuiiiiious  ravs  !  born  of  ct-lcstial  (ire,  rays  of  the  miiid  ilknninaling  our 
night  ;  from  the  prism  of  crystal,  which  I  compare  to  the  soul,  are  given  out  rays 
when  the  light  has  shone.  These  coloured  rays  are  like  my  thought,  my  spirit 
associates  with  things  their  colours.  I  know  the  colour  of  the  star  Perseus,  as 
easily  as  that  of  a  {lower.  The  stars  of  the  heavens  are  not  without  colour,  the 
red  star  or  blue  or  radiant  sun,  I  say  that  I  see  them.  Are  these  metaphors?  .  .  . 
since  my  soul  has  been  able  to  depict  thein  to  my  eyes.  The  luminous  bundle, 
diverging,  reflects  itself  on  the  tablet  of  the  brain,  and  floats  around  my  body  ;  as 
a  Rcintgen  ray  reveals  our  skeleton  before  we  have  entered  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead.  The  body,  enchained,  remains  on  Prometheus'  rock,  but  the  soul  is  trans- 
formed in  some  sense  more  ;  it  is  a  star  upon  the  Milky  Way,  it  Cdii  replace  all 
vanished  senses.  Blindness  is  no  more,  I  know  the  light,  my  soul  sound,  hence 
no  more  deafness  ;  She  is  the  practised  worker  of  the  mind,  and  the  price  of  her 
•labour  is  immortality." 

In  another  place  he  writes  : — 

Quel  miracle  !   voici  mes  yeux, 
Qui  voient  Sirius,  brillante  etoilc. 
Qui  me  sourit  au  sien  des  cieux. 

What  miracle  !  here  are  my  eyes,  which  see  Sirius,  brilliant  star,  that 
smiles  on  me  from  the  bosom  of  the  heavens. 

In  our  own  journey  through  life  we  have  learnt  to  judge  the 
character  of  a  man  very  largely  by  his  attitude  to  children  and  animals. 
No  man  can  be  truly  great  or  truly  good  who  has  not  an  infinite 
tenderness  in  his  heart  for  these  precious  gifts  of  the  Creator.  And  in 
many  of  these  verses  we  find  a  boundless  love  of  both.  The  work  is 
full  of  references  to  the  animal  world,  chiefly  birds,  and  some  of  his 
happiest  efforts  relate  to  them  :   take  these  verses  : — 

Chantez,  chantez  petits  oiseau.x, 
Faites  retentir  le  bocage  ; 
Mes  cheries,  que  vous  etes  beaux  ! 
Doux  est  votre  ramage. 

Is  that  not  the  very  embodiment  of  happy  song?      Or  again  : — 

Adieu  !   gentilles  hirondelles, 
Fuyez,  vers  le  pays  lointain, 
Envolez-vous,  a  tire  d'ailes, 
Sur  le  souffle  du  vent  marin. 
\'oguez,  6  creatures  freles  ! 

Here  is  yet  one  more  lovely  verse  :  — 

Ah  !   si  j'etais  petit  oiseau, 

Je  voudrais  etre  une  alouette, 

Je  chanterais,  pauvre  pocte, 

Mes  humbles  vers  pres  du  Tres-Haut... 

Que  ne  suis-je  petit  oiseau  ! 

Ah^  if  I  were  a  little  bird,  I  would  be  a  lark,  I  would  sing,  poor  poet, 
my  humble  verses  close  to  the  Most-High.  O  !  why  was  I  not  a  little 
bird  ? 

But  it  is  in  his  verses  about  children  that  we  find  an  overwhelming, 
almost    womanly   lo\e    that    seems    too    great   for    the    human    heart   to 
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contain    and  overflows  its  bounds.      We  have  only  space  for  one  example, 
and  quote  the  following  : — 

POETE  ET  ENFANT. 
Blonds  enfants  aux  levies  roses, 
Aux  yeux  bleus,  comme  I'azur, 
Que  votre  regard  est  pur  ! 
Vous  nous  dites  tant  de  choses. 
Oh  !  que  j'aime  I'enfant,  il  est  si  gracieux  ! 
Son  sourire  nous  rend  heureux. 

Dans  leur  petit  lit  de  roses, 

Les  cherubins  sent  mignons, 

Jouant  avec  leur  bras  ronds, 

Les  paupieres  derni-closes. 

Anges  mysterieux  vous  nous  venez  dcs  cieux, 

L'on  vous  aime  comme  des  dieux. 

What  is  the  final  effect  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  a 
perusal  of  these  poems  ?  Among  them  we  find  some  that  are  sad  and 
sombre,  and  one  especially,  the  Nuit  du  Tombeau,"  is  almost  crushing 
in  its  atmosphere  of  doom,  we  find  a  few  questionings  of  fate,  the  ever- 
lasting and  unanswered  cry  of  the  human  spirit  faced  with  the  enigmas 
of  existence,  we  find  a  few  cries  of  pain  from  the  soul  to  which  so  many 
avenues  of  joy  and  beauty  are  closed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
no  vain  girding  at  the  cruelty  of  his  deprivations,  none  of  the  morbid 
introspection  to  which  poets  are  prone,  and  which  in  this  case  we  might 
even  have  expected  and  condoned.  No,  taking  the  work  as  a  whole, 
the  final  picture  or  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  its  perusal  is  one 
of  summer  sunshine,  birds  and  happy  children  at  their  play,  and  butter- 
flies dancing  over  dewy  flowers  ;  we  lay  down  the  book  with  a  feeling 
of  the  beauty  of  life,  of  contentment  and  simple  homely  joys.  The 
author's  attitude  is  not  one  of  resignation  in  his  affliction,  but  rather  of 
a  manly  determination  to  ignore  his  fate,  and  circumvent  it  by  making 
the  very  most  of  such  beauty  and  happiness  as  may  still  be  his.  We  lay 
down  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  we  have  communed  with  a  heroic  spirit 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  noblest  of  our  race,  and  one  that  must  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  all,  blind  and  sighted  alike.  As  a  final  word  we  may 
quote  the  following  lines,  which  seem  to  us  to  sum  up  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  man  and  his  outlook  more  perfectly  than  an\thing  we  can  say  : — 

Lorsque  la  mort  viendra,  soudain, 
Briser  mon  coeur,  glacer  ma  main, 
Qu'a  ma  Icvre,  qui  ne  respire, 
Reste  un  sourire. 

When  death  shall  come,  suddenly  to  break  my  heart  and  freeze 
my  hand,  upon  my  lips  that  breathe  no  more  may  there   remain  a  smile. 

A.  ABSELL. 

*      *      =x=      * 

A  COMMrriEE  has  bc-tn  foniu'd  undt-r  tlic  ]Kiir(in;igf  of  Her  Majesty  lln- 
Queen  to  provide  auxiliary  Coiivali'scc-iit  Hospitals  wiu-ri-  soldiers  who  ha\f  lost 
limbs  in  the  war  ran  l)e  fitted  with  and  get  aeeustonied  to  artificial  limbs.  1  he 
Secretar\'  Is  ^h•.  C.   H.   Keiiderdine,  St.   Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
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The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

RESULTS    OF     THE     ExAlINATION,     1915. 

As  the  result  of  the  Examinations  of  the  College  helrl  this  year  at 
the  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  following  have  been  awarded 
the  certificate,  with  honours  in  the  subjects  named  : — 

Cosslett,  Edward  Thomas,  Honours  :   Chair  Caning. 

Hunter,  Janet. 

Lye,  Laura  Emma,  Honours  :   Artihmetic. 

Pennington,    Violet    D.,    Honours:    Theoretical     Braille,    Praclical     Braille, 

Arithmetic. 
Shaw,  Charlie,  Honours  :    Practice  of  Teaching,  Theory  of  Ethuation,  Physical 

draining  and  Recreation. 
Shaw,  Mildred  Ellen. 
Willev,  Christine,  Honours  :   Theoretical  Braille,  Practical  Braille. 


CERTIFICATES   WITHOUT    EXAMINATION. 

In  consideration  of  their  long  and  effective  service  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  following  have  been  awarded  the  certificate  of  the 
College,  without  examination.  This  certificate  has  been  granted  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  follows  the 
action  of  that  Department  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  long  standing,  when 
the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  was 
introduced. 

Adams,  Miss  Agnes  Smith.  Hughes,  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 

Parker,  Miss  Helena  Bertha.  Kay,  Miss  Fanny. 

Barrett,  John.  Law,  Miss  Blythe  M. 

Bartlett,"Miss  A.   E.  Littlewood,  Walter. 

Deighton,  Miss  Emily  H.  McCarthy,  Miss  Catherine. 

Delph,  Miss  Harriet.'  Percival,  Miss  Louisa  A. 

Dickson,  Miss  Isabella  W.  Richmond,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Dickie,  George.  Story,  A.  J. 

FLllis,  Miss  K.  M.  Thomas,  Miss  Elizabeth. 

Fravling,  Charles  H.  Thom.son,  Miss  Mary. 

Girdwood,  Miss  Cathciine  V.  Walker,  G.  Irons. 

Grimmett,  Mrs.  E.  Weaver,  Miss  M. 

Hawes,  Miss  Harriet  M.  Whitehouse,  Miss  Emilv. 

Holden,  Miss  L.  Wilev,  Miss  Ellen  E. 

Howard,  Miss  Marv.  Windle,  Mi§s  R.  J. 

*     *     #     * 

London  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind. 
Swiss  Cottage. 

The  Annual  Re-union  of  Old  Pupils  of  this  school  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  July  3rd.  There  will  be  a  concert  in  the  Hall  of  the 
school  by  past  and  present  pupils  at  3  p.m.,  and  tea  will  be  served  at 
5  p.m.      All  old  students  are  heartily  welcome. 
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Obituary. 

KUSTACHE    CAREY. 

The  death  of  M.  Eustache  Carey  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-hve  on 
May  3rd  last  has  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
sympathetic  of  blind  men  just  as  he  was  commencing  a  most  promising 
career.  I  gather  the  following  particulars  concerning  his  life  and 
achievements  from  an  obituary  notice  by  M.  Maurice  Constan9on  in  the 
Gazette  de  Lausanne,  and  reproduced  in  the  Braille  magazines,  La  Glaneuse 
for  June  and  Le  Petit  Progres  for  May,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  interest 
those  who  like  to  know  what  may  be  accomplished  without  sight. 

"  Blind  from  infancy  and  of  delicate  health,"  says  M.  Constan^on, 
"  he  nevertheless  acquired  a  thorough  general  education,  and  progressed 
remarkably  in  mathematics  and  mechanics,  sciences  for  which  he  had  a 
particular  aptitude."  He  was  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  knew 
how  to  inspne  energy  in  others  and  direct  it  to  the  best  effect. 

"  He  created  a  new  industry  here,  that  of  knitting  silk  by 
machinery.  His  machines  came  to  him  from  England  in  a  dismantled 
condition,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  the 
complexity  of  their  structure,  he  had  the  courage  to  set  them  up  himself, 
a  task  of  no  mean  difficulty  for  a  seeing  person  who  would  have  an 
illustration  of  the  machine  before  his  eyes.  Even  now  I  can  see 
Eustache  Carey  explaining  to  me — a  mere  layman — the  working  of  one 
of  his  looms.  His  wonderful  blind  man's  fingers  travelled  amongst  the 
intricate  gear  and  saw  the  smallest  details.  The  action  of  lever,  ratchet, 
and  everything  was  so  simple  to  him  !  From  a  modest  beginning  in  one 
room  the  business  developed  so  marvellously  that  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  w^ar  he  was  employing  over  thirty  workwomen — and  the 
soul  and  the  head  of  all  this  intense  activity  was  a  young  blind  man  of 
only  t\vent\ -three  ! 

With  his  active  intellect  was  combined  a  large-hearted  generosit}-  ; 
it  was  his  great  dream  to  be  of  real  service  to  other  blind  people.  As 
a  child  he  collected  postage  stamps  and  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind  Asylum,  which  thereby  received  at  various  times  several  hundred 
francs.  Perhaps  it  may  still  be  remembered  that  during  the  Exhibition 
of  Agriculture  he  posted  his  dog — a  magnificent  black  poodle — at  the 
exit,  with  a  wooden  bowl  on  its  neck  to  solicit  donaticms  for  the  blind. 
As  his  business  prospered  he  set  aside  a  large  part  of  the  profits  for  their 
benefit  and  thus,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  founded  La  Glaneuse, 
at  present  the  largest  of  our  French  magazines  in  Braille,  and  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  tlie  slender  purses  of  its  readers  he  imdertook  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  its  publication. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  was  working  to  constitute  a 
fund  (the  "  Marc  Dufours  ")  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  books  at 
low  prices  to  the  blind.  Eustache  Carey  strove  to  be  useful,  and 
regardless  ot  difliculties  and  personal  trouble,  he  engaged  several  blind 
workpeople  ;  I  believe  that  had  it  been  possible  he  would  have  had  none 
but  blind  employees  so  anxious  \vas  lie  to  show  their  capabilities."  It 
may  be  added  that  M.  Carey  had  of  late  been  doing  much  to  hc\\) 
soldiers  blinded  b\   the  war. 
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1,(1  Ciliincuse  is  a  monthh  magazine  m  hiench,  contracted  Braille, 
inter|K)inted,  each  number  of  which  contains  100  large  pages  and  costs 
one  franc.  It  is  published  at  the  Asile  des  Aveuglcs,  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land, and  contains  important  ai  tides  on  various  subjects  transcribed  from 
the  leading  French  and  Swiss  periodicals,  and  a  serial  stt)ry. 

W.   P.   MKRRICK. 


A  Year's  Roll-Gall  of  the  Sick. 

In  a  special  issue  of  June  13th  The  Hoipital  gi\'es  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  cases  dealt  with  in  the  London  hospitals  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year  : — 

Sufferers  needing  Surgical  Aid  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  861,416 

Sufferers  needing  Medical  Care 619,829 

Sufferers  from  Kyc   Iroubles       ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  166,553 

Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and   Throat...          ...          ...          ...  9/ ,063 

Diseases  of  Women         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  86,033 

Sufferers  from  Skin  Diseases      ...          ...         ...          ...          ...  56,289 

Consumptives        ...          ...         ...          ...          ...         ...          ...  31,352 

Fever  Patients       26,447 

Paralysis  and  Epilepsy      ...          ...          ...         ...         ...          ...  10,138 

'Fotal       1,955.120 

These  figures  are  chiefly  interesting  to  us  as  showing  that,  excluding 
the  general  medical  and  surgical  cases  which  naturally  preponderate,  eye 
troubles  head  the  list  of  the  special  affections  calling  for  treatment. 


The  National  Lending  Library  for  the  BHnd. 

We  have  recei\'ed  the  annual  report  of  this  library  for  the  jear 
ending  31st  December,  1914,  which  states  that  the  past  twelve  months 
would  have  shown  satisfactory  development  in  the  work  and  funds  of 
the  library  had  it  not  been  for  the  inevitable  check  caused  by  the  war, 
Though  current  expenditure  has  been  met  the  very  gravest  anxiety  is  felt 
for  the  coming  year.  At  the  same  time  the  dependence  and  demands  of 
readers  upon  the  librar}'  seem  to  have  been  increased  by  the  war.  The 
committee  report  with  j)leasure  that  the  circulation  of  books  last  year 
reached  42,711  which  is  higher  by  4,602  that  ever  before.  About 
1,700  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  stock." 


.A.  meeting  was  held  on  May  6th  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  library 
at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Free  Church.  It  opened  with  an 
organ  recital  by  Mr.  Herbert  Morgan,  of  the  Ro\al  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind.  Mrs.  Fl.  C.  Straker  kindly  presided  and  Miss  F^..  W.  Austin, 
Miss  \ .  Brown  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Passmore  addressed  the  meeting.  Miss 
Austin  told  how  the  library  was  started  33  years  ago  by  Miss  Arnold 
in  a  room  at  Hampstead,  and  how  it  had  grown  to  a  library  possessing 
17,000  volumes  and  6,000  readers.  A  number  of  lantern  slides  lent  by 
The  National  Institute  were  shown,  and  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  libi"ar\' 
was  made. 
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The  First   Interpointed   Braille. 

In  connection  with  tlie  biograpli\  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  wliicli 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Arthur  Henry  has  very  kindly  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  the  first  printed  interpointed  Braille.  This  consists  of  a 
four  page  leaflet,  two  pages  being  printed  in  ordinary  and  two  in  small 
character  Braille.  It  begins  with  a  few  verses  of  poetry,  and  then  con- 
tinues as  follows  : — "  The  special  method  by  which  this  sheet  has  been 
embossed  has  been  perfected  by  a  member  of  the  Association.  The 
saving  of  space  effected  by  this  process,  arnounts  to  about  46  per  cent.  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  using  specially  prepared  paper,  a  further  saving 
of  about  30  per  cent,  in  the  bulk  of  embossed  books  may  be  achieved. 
Any  sized  character  can  be  produced  by  this  method,  so  that  the  old  and 
hard-handed  blind  will  in  due  time  be  supplied  with  Braille  books  in  a 
character  which  they  will  easily  be  able  to  read.  Special  apparatus  will 
be  constructed  to  make  this  system  of  interpointing  permanent.  As 
the  introduction  of  the  Braille  system  into  the  United  Kingdom  and 
many  other  countries  is  entirely  due  to  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage, 
the  lines  we  have  quoted  have  been  chosen  to  exhibit  the  first  specimen 
of  this  new  method  of  interpointing.  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, 33,  Cambridge  Square,  London,  13th  June,  1896." 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  Mr.  W.  H.  Dixson,  of  Oxford, 
writes  : — The  passage  quoted  may  have  been  the  first  that  was  printed 
by  this  method  in  England,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  idea 
was  expounded  by  M.  Ballu  at  least  as  early  as  1889,  it  was  then  dis- 
cussed as  a  French  invention  by  Dr.  Armitage  in  Progress  about  that 
time.  I  once  saw  in  the  offices  of  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  a  number  Revue  Braille  which  appeared  in  interpoint  in 
1891. 

*       *       *       * 

North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

RETIREMENT  OF   MR.  AND  MRS.   BRIGfEF. 

Rev,  Henry  and  Mrs.  Bright  are  retiring  from  the  active  superin- 
tendence of  the  North  London  Homes  for  Aged  Blind  Men  and 
Women  at  Crouch  Hill,  which  they  founded  in  1880,  In  view  of  this, 
the  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  at  Crouch 
Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  a  survey  of  the  35  years'  work.  Some 
527  inmates  have  been  received  since  the  establishment  of  the  Homes, 
and  128  are  at  present  in  residence,  one  of  whom,  now  nearly  90,  has 
been  an  inmate  for  33  years.  Quietly,  and  without  spasmodic  effort, 
over  .^100, 000  has  been  raised,  eight  freehold  houses  have  been  bought 
and  paid  for,  also  the  jiibilee  hall  and  laundry,  the  whole  property 
costing  ^16,000.  The  committee's  aim  has  been  not  only  the  providing 
of  a  home,  but  the  niu-tiu-e  and  development  of  spiritual  character. 
Reading  from  raised  t\pe  has  been  taught  to  man\  who  had  ne\er 
touched  it  until  they  entered  the  Home,  and  one  at  the  age  of  87 
learned  to  read  in  this  way,  "  and   it   was  her  joy,"  the  report   says,      as 
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long  as  lie  fingers  could  move  at  all,  to  read  that  immortal  chapter, 
John  xiv.  Rev.  A.  Woodward,  who  has  heen  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  some  years,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Bright  as 
superintendent,  and  Miss  Bishop,  wJio  has  assisted  Mrs.  Bright  in  the 
management  for  several  years,  will  be  assistant-superintendent  and 
matrt)n  of  the  Homes. — Christian  JForld. 

*       #       *       * 

Correspondence. 

[^V  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  ive  may  receive,  icbether  specifically 
addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  "The  Editor  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
the  'views  of  his  correspondents.  ] 

AUTHOR     WANTED. 

I'o  the  Edittir  of    The  Braille  Rcvieiv. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author  of 
a  poem  called  Arnold  von  Winkelreid  "  which  appeared  in  the  Oliar 
Branch,  a  Braille  magazine  issued  at  Norwood  about  188.3  or  1884  ?  I 
am  very  desirous  to  obtain  these  verses,  as  they  reflect  the  struggle  which 
Switzerland  waged  so  successfully  with  Austria. — Yours  etc.,  W.  H. 
DIXSON,   13,  Crick  Road,  Oxford. 


INFANTILE      BLINDNESS. 

To  the  Flditor  of   The  Braille  Reineiv. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Laurie's  letter,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  to  a  large  extent  the  extreme  helplessness  of  totally  blind 
children  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  parents,  who  prohibit  the  move- 
ments of  the  child,  in  case  he  hints  himself."  I  knew  a  parent  who 
brought  a  child  to  school  herself  because  she  could  not  trust  him  to  a 
guide,  and  forbade  him  to  mix  with  other  children  in  the  playground, 
or  even  to  go  into  the  playground  during  play  time,  for  that  same  foolish 
reason,  though  the  boy  himself  was  quite  willing  to  join  the  play.  It 
was  some  time  before  that  objection  was  removed.  That  same  mother 
now  has  another  child  similarly  afflicted,  so  perhaps  she  will  bring  it 
up  a  little  more  w^isely.  Then,  again,  the  doctors  tell  the  parents  that 
their  children  are  clever,  have  more  than  the  average  amount  of  brains, 
and  that  they  must  not  be  taxed.  Ytry  often  the  verdict  of  the 
teacher  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  such  cases  have  often  been  described  by 
the  teacher  as  more  or  less  deficient.  Until  parents  and  doctors  are  fully 
alive  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  child,  and  until  the  former  encourage 
natural  movement  instead  of  hindering  it,  much  of  the  work  which 
should  be  done  by  the  parent  in  infancy  must  be  done  by  the  teacher 
when  the  child  is  out  of  its  infancy.  A  child  of  twelve  was  recently 
removed  from  a  residential  school  on  the  plea  tliat  she  used  a  knife  and 
fork,  which  the  paients  considered  dangerous,  for  she  had  onl\  lateh 
lost  her  sight. 
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Let  us  luit  lose  an  opportunity  of  impressmg  upon  the  minds  of 
parents  of  blind  children  the  fact  that  their  children  will  have  to  gain 
all  their  knowledge  through  the  senses  which  the\  possess,  and  they 
must  therefore  he  on  the  alert  all  the  time,  to  develop  the  faculties  under 
their  control  in  order  that  they  may  be  as  normal  as  it  is  possible  tor 
them  to  be,  and  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  "  hurt  themselves,"  to  a 
moderate  degree,  than  to  be  allowed  not  to  know  their  surroundings, — 
F.  BRAUTIGAM,  29,  Marney  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 


THE      BLINDED     SOLDIER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Braille  Rc^'iciv. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  blind  man  I  sh'ould  like  to  protest  through  your 
columns  against  the  regrettable  way  in  which  the  blind  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  being  exploited  in  the  interests  of  so-called  charity.  We 
have  been  assured  that  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  two  other  well-known  charitable  societies,  has  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  care  and  training  of  all  the  blind  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  are  the  victims  of  this  war,  and  that  the  War  Office  has  officially 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  arrangements  both  for  present  and  future 
requirements.  What,  tlien,  is  the  necessity  for  the  offer  persistently 
made  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rosedale,  of  the  Lcmdon  Association,  to  provide 
training  and  regular  employment  for  50  blind  soldiers  at  the  Peckham 
workshops  ?  As  I  understand  that  less  than  that  number  of  blind 
workers  are  now  employed  there,  this  offer,  if  accepted,  must  involve 
their  [discharge.  It  is  well-known  that  the  existing  workshop  accom- 
modation in  London  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  probably  only  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Rosedale  could  have  devised  this  ingenious  method  of 
increasing  it. 

Some  of  us  who  are  keenly  interested  in  the  lives  of  our  poorer 
fellows  have  heard  the  bitter  cry  of  the  blind  workers  in  South  London, 
and  we  are  not  ignorant  about  the  Peckham  Institution  and  the  wages 
earned  by  those  employed  there.  One  wonders  what  the  blind  soldiers 
will  say  to  the  offer,  should  they  hear  of  the  '  living  wage"  paid  to  some 
of  the  blind  workers  at  this  Institution. 

Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  the  praiseworthy  desire  to  help  these  blind 
heroes  should  not  be  made  the  opportunity  to  injure  other  blind  workers 
much  worse  of!  than  themselves.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  blind  soldiers,  after  training,  to  be  employed  in  various 
home  industries  rather  than  to  place  them  in  London  workshops,  of 
which  there  is  so  limited  a  suppU'.  Their  employment  would  not  then 
injure  their  fellow  blind,  and  would  not  diminish  the  present  inadequate 
facilities  of  employment. — Yours  sincerely,  E.    H.   WILLIAMS. 

*       *       *       * 

Thk  "  Rcpori  of  ilu-  IiiicMi.iiuiii.il  ('oiifcicurc  on  tlu-  Blind,  1914,"  contains 
all  tin-  papers  and  ilisnissioiis,  .;77  pagi-s,  cloiii  hoards,  price  2s.  fid.  net,  from  I'hc 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  (ireat  Porthind  Street,  London,  W . 
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Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution. 

Ihose  whd  were  present  at  the  Conference  last  year  will  remember 
Mr.  Stan.  Hedger,  the  energetic  delegate  of  the  Sydney  Industrial 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  a  letter  from  his  father,  the  manager  of 
the  institution,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Hedger  junior  has  joined  the  3rd 
Australian  Hospital  Corps,  and  is  once  again  on  his  way  to  the  old 
country.  His  younger  brother  also  has  joined  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
and  is  likewise  on  his  way  to  the  front.  The  father  writes  :  We  are 
left  without  any  boys  at  home.  We  will  miss  them  very  much,  but  we 
have  not  tried  to  keep  them  back,  recognising  it  is  their  dut\  to  do  what 
they  can  for  their  country."  Referring  to  the  work  of  the  institution 
Mr.  Hedger  mentions  that  they  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year,  the 
total  of  sales  and  wages  paid  to  the  blind  workers  constituting  a  record. 
The  wages  paid  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ^6,421,  a  truh' 
gratifying  result,  and  we  congratulate  the  institution  and  the  manage- 
ment on  their  enterprise,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  their 
efforts. 

*       *       *       * 

The   Braille    Magazines. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  JUNE  NUMBERS. 

Progress.- — T  he  Story  of  Boy — Will  Belgium  Revive  ;'  bv  Enulc  Ciinimacrts^ 
Our  French  Page — Special  Prize  Competition — Zeppelins,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  can  do — Care  of  the  Blind  Soldiers — A  Blind 
Hospital  Doctor — The  New  Cabinet — Chinese  Braille — Rural  Occupations 
for  the  Blind — The  Narrowest  Escape  on  Record — What  Spies  Earn — 
After  the  W'ar — Origin  of  the  word  "  Boche  " — Chess — Iiist-i  :  Map  of 
Itaiv. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — Louis  Botha,  irom  The  Saturday  Revieiv — Judge 
Lynch,  by  A.  G.  Bradley — Text  of  the  American  Note  to  Germany — 
Holland's  Plan  ol  Defence,  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Jessurun — Array  the  Nation,  from 
The  Spectatoi — Boy  Scouts,  by  Captain  Cecil  Price — The  Making  of  a  Pope, 
from  the  Suiaiay  at  Home. 

Braille  Musical  Supplement. — Death  of  Scriabin — The  Workl  of  Music — Lilli 
Lehmann's  Reminiscences,  from  The  Spectatoi — Orchestras  Great  and  Small, 
from  The  Times — A  New  Book  on  Chopin — Brahms  on  British  Music — 
Mr.  Granville  Bantock — A  few  Sussex  Churches  and  their  Organs,  b\' 
R.   Kaehler — The  Origin  of  the  Oratorio — Dr.  Cummings  dead. 

Comrades. — Deborah's  Drawer:  "How  I  ran  away  from  Home" — Animals  in 
W^ar  Time — A  Praver — Prince  William  of  Orange  and  his  Dog — Firm  and 
Faithful  (Grade  I.).' 

School  Magazine. —  The  United  States  of  To-day,  from  The  Children  s  Encyclo- 
paedia— Song,  from  "  I  he  Water  Babies" — Two  Famous  Ciiaiities — 
Monthly  Almanac —  1  he  Race  from  Marathon — The  Men  ot  the  Birken- 
head— The  Citizen,  b\'  Oscar  Browning. 

TT  "A-  -ft*  ^* 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  "Eyes  to  the  Blind  Society"  for  1914  the 
sales  ot  goods  readied  the  record  figure  of  ^849  16s.  2d.,  and  ihe  wages  paid  to 
lilmd  workers  ^199  7s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  of  ^30  for  tlu-  year. 
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^Recent  Publications  of 
"ohe  national  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(NOTE.     "  Post  free"  Is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 

The   Little   Minister,   by  J.   M.   Barrie.      Large   size,    interpointed, 

4  vols.,  price  2s.  6il.  per  vol. 
Princess     Mary's    Gift     Book,    2    vols.,    large    size,    interpointed. 

Price  2s.  40.  per  vol.  ])ost  free. 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,    published  on   behalf  of  the   Prince  of 

Wales'  Fund.  Lari^e  size  interpointed.  I'rice  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chatlo  &  Windiis,  Ltd.) 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by    Members   of  the   Oxford    Faculty  of 

MoDKRN  History.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.  (Vol.  IIL,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The   Germans: — i.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made  it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fletchkk.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  8d.  post  free.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans :— 2.  What  they  Covet,  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher. 

(Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed.  Price  8d.  post  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

Eight   Embossed  Maps,  with  their  explanatory  keys  (extracted  from 

Progress),  and  representing  the  various  war  areas.      Price  8d.,  post  freegd. 

Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  3d.  post  free.  (Bv  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  Tfie 
Nfedle-Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  4d.  post  free.  (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Needle-  Worker. ) 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
by  H.  M.  Taylor, 'Esq.,  ^LA.,  J. P.,  F.R.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

Conic  Sections,   by  Charles  Smith.     Vols.   L  &  IL     Large  size, 

interpointed.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Life  in  the  Sea,    by  J.  Johnstone.  B.Sc.      Large  size,  interpointed, 

small  character,  i  vol.      Price  2S. 

The  Animal  World,  by  F.  W.  Gamble,  F  R.S.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, small  character,  I  vol.      Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  John  Gre.wes,  M.A. 

2  vols.,  large  size,  interpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

The  Princess,  by  Tennyson.     Large  Size,  interpointed  (new  edition 

in   Revised   Braille).      Price  2S.,  post  free  2S.   id. 

The    Traveller's  Guide    from    Death    to    Life  (Abridged),   bv 

Mrs.    Stephen  Menziks.      Large  size,  interpointed.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Baby,  Jenny,  and  Jim,  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wilson  (reprinted  from 
Ojhrades.)     Intermediate,  interlined,  price  3d.,  post  free. 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  In  Grade  HL,  large  size,  inter- 
])i>inted,  2  vols.      Price  3s.  6d.  jier  vol. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS  [contiuued). 
The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     3  vols.,  large  size, 

interpoiniL-il.      I'lice  3s.   per  vol.      (By  kind  permission   of  Mr.  T.   Fisher 
Unwin). 

How  to   be    Happy   though    Married,    by   Rev.  E.   J.    Hardy. 

Lary;e  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Many  Cargoes,  by  W.  \V.  Jacobs.      Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols. 

I'rice  2s.  6(1.  per  vol. 

King  Henry  IV.   (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition),  Part  I.,  large  size, 

interpointed.      i  vol.,  price  2s.  6d. 
King  Henry  IV.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition),  Part  II.,  large  size, 
Interpointed.      i  vol.,  price  3s. 

Richard  II.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Richard  III.  (Shakespeare,  Globe  P^dition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.      Price  3s.  6d. 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter[)ointed, 
I  vol.      Price  2s. 

King  John  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, I  vol.     Price  2s. 

Hamlet  (Shakespeare — Globe  Edition).     Large  size,  interpointed, 

I  vol.      Price  3s.  3d. 
Odd,  by  hwx  Le  Feuvre   (Reprinted  t>om  Pro;^ress).      i    vol.,  large 
size,  interpointed.      Price  3s.  gd. 

The  Articles  of  Religion,  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A  Book  of  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Holy 
Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  61I.  post  free. 

101    French    Proverbs,  by   Mdlle  Thirion,  LL.A.     Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  6d.  post  free. 

Justification,  by  Sidney  Collett  (reprinted  from  Channels  of 
Blc'ssiiiii).      Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Conversion,    What   is    it?       by  F.  Gillet   Cory,       Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  Sd.,  post  free  gd.      (Reprinted  from  IVte  Life  of  Faith.) 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  I  \ol.      Price   2s.  6d. 
Exercises   to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  vol.     Price  3s.  6d. 
Guide    to    Auction     Bridge,    with    Royal    Spades,   by    E.    L    F. 

Williamson.      Pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  7d. 
Manual  of   Plainsong,  by  H.  B.  Briggs  and  W.  H.  Frere.     Large 

size,  interpointed,  5  vols..      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.      (Bv  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Novello  c\:  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  small  character,  2  vols.      Price  2s.  gd.  per  vol. 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  ])ost  free  jd.  (By  kind  pei mission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Cuiwen  (X;  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  (\.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

The   Fellowship   Hymn   Book  (Words).     Small  size,  interpointed, 

3  vols.,  price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 
Crucifixion,  by  sir  J.  Stainer.      Large  size,  interpointed,  price  is., 

p(jst  free  IS.    id. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  [coulimied). 
On   the  Mississippi   (Two-Step,   Dance   Music),    by   Carroll  and 

FiF.LDS.     Air.  by  JOHN   Nkat.      Price    3d.,   post  free  41!.      (By   kind    per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.) 
Secrets    (Intermezzo,    Dance    Music),  by  Charles    W.   Ancliffe. 

Price  3ti.,  post     free  4d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Hail,     Gladdening     Light    (Anthem),    by    George    C.    Martin. 

Price  (')(!.,  post  free  yd.     (B\'  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co. , Ltd.) 

The  Day  is  past  and  over  (Anthem),  by  J.  Christopher  Marks. 

Price  dd.,  post  free  yd.      (By  kind  uermission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd. ) 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  (Anthem),  by  Mvles  B.  Foster. 

Price  6(1.,  post  free  yd.      (B\'  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Remember   now   thy  Creator  (Anthem),  by  Charles  Steggall. 

Price  6d..  post  free  yd.      1  B_\-  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., Ltd.) 

Favorite    Transcriptions    for    the    Harmonium    or    American 

Organ.      Large  size  interpointed.      i'rice  3s.  6d. 

Abide  with   Me  (Anthem),  by  Ivor  Atkins,  price  yd.,  post  free  8d. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Holy  Communion,  in  E  flat,  by  A.  J.  Eyre,  price  is.  3d.,  post 

free  is.  4d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Lead   Kindly   Light   (Anthem),   by    J.   Stainer,   8d.,   post  free   Qd. 
(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Praise  the   Lord    (Anthem),   by   Sir   John   Goss,    price    rod.,   post 

free  iid.      (By  kind  permission  (.)f  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 


From    The  Star    Folio    of  Music,    by   kind    permission    of   Messrs. 
\Y.  Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  : — 

Chanson    Triste  (Pano),  by   P.    Tschaikowskv.     Price    3d.,    post 

free  4U. 

Chant  sans  Paroles  (Piano),  by  P.  Tschaikowskv.     Price  3d.,  post 
free  4d. 


Kemittances  sriould  ne  made  oavable  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blintl, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "  London  Coiintv  and  West- 
minster Hank,  Ltd.'' 


COLLEGE     FOR    THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION     OF     THE     BLIND, 

WORCESTER. — Public   School    education.       Preparation    for   Universities 

and  Professions.      Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book  keeping,  Modern  Lan- 

■  guages,  etc.     Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.      Prospectus  and  List  of 

Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

A  LADY  desires  to  be  useful  in  some  capacity  to  the  hhnd,  daily.  Fluent 
French  and  German.  Musical  and  good  reader.  Nominal  salary.  Miss  F,  J. 
Macdonald,  109,  Lady  Margaret  Road,  'I  ufncll  Park,  N. 


FOR  SALE.  Flat-bed  Harrison  Knitting  Machine,  garment  size.  Seven  needles 
to  inch,  with  stand  and  all  accessories  complete.  What  otters  P  Miss  B. 
Sharpe,  26,  Church  Road,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 


HENSHAW'S   BLIND   y\SYLUM    SCHOOL. 

WANTED,  end  of  August,  Resident  Infant  Mistress.  Must  be  certificated 
and  college  trained  (with  special  training  in  infanis'  work  and  previous  expe- 
ririKc  of  the  blind  picferred).  ("omniencing  Salary  ^60  to  £,'('\,  according  to 
(pialification.  Applications,  wiiii  copies  of  three  recent  ti-stiinonials  to  the 
Superinleiuleiit,  Hcushaw's  Blind  Asvluin,  Old  'l'rHib)id,  Xhinchesier. 


STAINSBY=WAYNE  BRAILLE  WRITER. 


PRICES: 

INTERLININCi  (Small),  for  paper  7i-in.  by   TOi-in.,   with  Case, 

35/-  ;  post   free  35/6 

do.  (Large),    ,,       ,,      lo-in.  by  i3J-in.,  with  Case, 

37/6  ;    i)Ost  free  38/1 

INTERl'OINTINC;,  5/-  extra  for  either  size. 

INTKKLlXIX(i  ami    INTERl'OINTING    (two    boards),    42/6    small 
size,   jjost  free  43/-  ;    large  size,   45/-,  post  free  45/9. 


In  ordering,  the  following  points  should  be  made   clear: — 

(1)  Whether  large  or  small  size  is  required. 

(2)  Whether  interlining  or  interpointing  or  both. 

(3)  Whether  Ordinary  Keys  or  Reversed  Keys. 


Taper  suitable  for  ihis   Machine    may    be    obtained    from    the    Institute. 
Simples  and    jjrices  <jn  application. 


THE"N.I.B."    DOMINO. 

A   NEW  DEPARTURE. 

These  high  grade  dominoes  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  they  are  made 
of  a  composition  which  is  the  result  of  long  and  expensive 
trials,  and  being  in  one  piece  and  •  having  no  rivets  they  are 
practically  indestructible.  For  institutions  and  schools  they 
are  of  great  service  as  they  can  be  cleaned  easily  by  using  a  dry 
cloth.  The  dominoes  are  boxed  in  decorative  enamelled  tins, 
the  whole  making  a  most  suitable  and  acceptable  present.  :: 

PRICE    36     PER     BOX      (inland    postage    5d.    extra*. 
TO    EE    OP.TAIMCl)    OM.Y    FROM 

THE   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT   PORTLAND    STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


f!  BRAILLE    WRITING     FRAMES. 

}:  Large   Interhning    P>ame,    5s.   gd.  ;    -Small  Interlining  Erame, 

4s.  6d.     Brass  Guides  :  large  size,  3s.  6d.  ;  small  size,  2s.  gd. 

■  "  Merrick  "'  Frame    for   small    character  Braille  :    large    size, 

^  ::  ::  6s.   6d.  ;  small    size,   5s.    6d.  ::  :: 

I  BRAILLE    POCKET    FRAMES. 

l'  Two-line  Interlining  Erame,  3s.  6d.  ;  Two-line  Erame,  2s.  ; 
Eour-line  Erame,  3s.  6d.  ;  Wayne  Post  Card  Erame,  3s.  6d.  ; 
::  ::      Post  Card  Erame,  in  Pocket  Book,  4s.     ::  :: 

I  STYLES. 

^^  Moll's  Safety,  brass-mounted,  with  screw  cap,  6d.  ;  Mushroom 

I  Shape,    2d.  ;    Boxwood    Ordinary,     id.  :    Peg    Top    Shape, 

i  ::  large,   3d.,   medium,    2d  :     Saddle-Back,    4d.  :: 


1 


ERASERS. 

Bone,  4d.  ;  Boxwood,  2d.  ;  Spring,  6d. 


RK  VISED      KrAILLK      SlI()liTIIANl>. 

Braille  Edition,  price  Is.  post  free. 

Letterpress,  price  6(1.,  post  free  7ifl. 

Printed  and  published  by  The   National   Institute  for    tlie   liliiid, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London.  W . 
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Report  on  the  Training  Home  of  the 
French  Soldiers. 

Presented  to   the  Blinded    Soldiers'    and   Sailors'    Care   Committee, 

St.    Diinstan's,    Regent's   Park,    N.W. ,    bv 

P.   TINDAL    ROBERTSON    and    Miss  E.  W.   AUSTI N, 

June  25th,  1915. 

A  GENERAL     description    of    the    Training    Home    for    Blinded 
Soldiers  in  Paris  having  already  been  presented  to  this  Committee 
it  has  been  thought  best  in  this  report   to  dwell   principally  upon 
the    differences    which    exist    between    the    French    Institution    and   St. 
Dunstan's,     only     supplementing,     where      necessary,      the      Report     of 
Dr.  Tarvis  of  May  7th. 

The  French  hospice  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  hostel 
here.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  in  a  barrack-like  building,  all  the 
furniture  being  of  the  simplest  description,  the  floors  bare  and  the  walls 
whitewashed.  There  is,  therefore,  a  minimum  expenditure  of  labour 
in  keeping  the  place  clean. 

The  housework  is  done  by  invalid  soldiers,  and  ladies  like  our  own 
V.A.D.'s,  though  of  maturer  age,  attend  daily  to  assist  the  men  and  serve 
at  table,  etc.  We  learned  that  pensions  would  not  be  paid  until  after 
the  war  and  that  the  men  were  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  is,  we  believe,  quite  sufficient  to  keep  a  French  peasant  and  is  as 
liberal,  comparatively,  as  our  own. 

A  very  real  discipline  is  enforced  during  the  week ;  visitors  are 
discouraged  and,  if  shown  round,  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  soldiers 
at  work.  Every  Thursday  afternoon,  however,  ladies  provide  a  special 
tea  and  make  a  little  fete  for  them.  Every  Sunday  they  are  allowed  to 
go  out  for  the  whole  day.  For  those  who  have  no  friends  in  Paris, 
arrangements  are  made  with  families  to  receive  them.  This  holiday  is 
considered  by  the  Director,  Mons.  Emard,  to  keep  them  happy  and  con- 
tented for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  general  impression  made  upon  us 
by  the  men  was  one  of  cheerful  and  healthy  industry. 

Exercise  is  provided  by  drill  and  gymnastics  and  walks  in  the 
garden,  which  is  somewhat  unkempt  but  in  which  vegetables  and  some 
flowers  are  grown.  The  men  are  encouraged  in  all  ways  to  get  about 
alone.      Concerts  were  formerly  provided,  but  the  men  tired  of  them. 
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Dinner  was  in  progress  during  a  part  of  our  visit  and  was  exceed- 
ingly appetising.  Each  man  had  his  small  carafe  of  vin  ordinaire  "  in 
front  of  him.  They  were  eating  at  close  quarters,  but  no  closer  than  in 
the  dinmg-hall  at  Eton. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  too 
many  are  being  taught  the  trades  common  to  all  blind  men,  such  as 
chair-caning,  basket-making  and  brush-making.  It  is  true  that  they 
learn  very  quickly  to  make  saleable  articles  and  so  are  encouraged  in 
their  work,  Isut  not  only  are  these  trades  (in  England  at  least)  greatly 
overstocked,  but  many  of  the  men  seemed  capable  of  more  interesting 
and  higher  class  employment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  lair  to  say 
that  definite  efforts  are  being  made  to  organise  these  industries  and 
obtain  government  contracts  for  the  soldiers.  It  is  proposed  to  buy 
materials  for  them  and  sell  their  work,  which  they  will  do  in  their  own 
homes. 

Some  were  learning  stenography  on  the  Stenophile-Bivort  machine, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  adapted  shortly  to  Braille.  The  teaching 
seems  to  be  done  mainly  in  classes.  There  are  already  110  inmates,  so 
that  individual  instruction  is  difficult.  It  is  expected  that  there  will 
shortly  be  nearly  300. 

A  few  are  learning  massage,  and  these  are  already  at  work  upon 
patients  requiring  elementary  treatment,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher. 

We  enquired  as  to  outdoor  occupations,  but  were  told  that  the 
French  peasant  will  accept  no  instruction  in  these  matters,  so  that  when 
a  soldier  is  an  agriculturist  he  is  allowed  (if  he  desires  it)  to  go  back  to 
his  farm  or  cottage  as  soon  as  he  chooses,  there  to  find  his  own  wa}  to 
work  without  sight. 

Men  with  a  sufficient  income  to  support  them  are  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  ;  some  of  these  attend  the  Institution  Valentin 
Hauy  and  there  learn  the  ubiquitous  brush-making.  We  could  not 
discover  that  anything  was  being  done  for  the  officers. 

The  auxiliary  Societe  dcs  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  seems  to  be 
entirely  under  the  management  of  the  administrati\'e  body  of  the 
hospice,  so  that  the  two  work  together.  It  is  intended  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  hospice,  and  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  men  in  the 
future. 

A  dossier  is  kept  of  each  man,  his  circumstances,  health  and 
studies. 

There  appear  to  be  only  slight  (if  an\ )  working  arrangements 
between  the  Institution  Valentin  Hauy  and  the  hospice,  or,  indeed,  any 
of  the  Blind  Societies,  though  we  heard  that  an  enquii\  had  lately  been 
sent  out  to  all  of  them  asking  what  number  of  blinded  soldiers  they 
could  accommodate.  Also,  the  Amis  des  Soldats  Aveugles  are  appealing 
for  funds  to  start  new  training  homes. 

At  the  Institution  Valentin  Hiiuy,  the  Comtesse  Clioiscul  was  much 
interested  in  farming  for  the  blind.  She  is  in  touch  with  one  blind 
farmer,  and  will  probably  endeavour  to  take  one  or  two  farms  and  use 
this  man  as  instructor  for  those  who  are  discharged  fidin  the  lios])i(e 
and  prefer  to  go  back  to  an  ojien-air  life. 
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To  sum  up  : 

1.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  quite  adequate  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  men's  comfort.  The  surroundings  are  very 
plain  but  more  like  what  the  blinded  men  are  accustomed  to  in  their 
own  homes  than  are  our  own  arrangements  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

2.  We  feel  w^e  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  organisation  of 
the  instruction  and  the  choice  of  trades,  since  we  are  giving  the  men  a 
wider  field  from  which  to  choose. 

3.  The  discipline  it  is  possible  to  enforce,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  still  under  military  authority  and  obliged  to  remain  at  the 
hospice  unless  they  leave  by  special  dispensation,  struck  us  as  beneficial. 


Blinded  Soldiers  as  Oarsmen. 

RACES  ON  THE  THAMES. 

OF  all  the  boat-races  which  have  started  from  Putney  Bridge  those 
which  took  place  on  July  27th  were  surely  among  the  strangest 
and  most  remarkable.  The  mere  idea  of  a  boat-race  of  blind 
soldiers  and  blind  boys  is  startling  ;  the  event  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
revelation.  It  was,  as  Mr.  C.  A.  Pearson  said  at  the  luncheon  to  the 
crews  in  the  Vesta  Club,  a  great  and  important  event  which  would 
bring  encouragement  to  blind  men  all  over  the  country.  It  showed 
that  a  blind  man  was  still  a  man  capable  of  competing  with  other  men 
on  terms  that  were  almost  equal." 

There  were  three  races,  a  single-sculling  race,  a  double-sculling 
race,  and  a  race  in  tub  fours.  The  competing  crews  were  soldiers  from 
the  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers,  Regent's  Park,  and  boys 
from  the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind.  A  steam  launch  followed 
the  boats  ;  on  its  deck  about  50  blind  men  from  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
stood  to  cheer  their  friends  and  make  of  this  new  adventure  a  joyous 
festival.  For  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  hope  and  courage  that  these  events 
were  carried  out  ;  a  hope  which  shamed  doubt  and  a  courage  which 
overcame  it.  There  is  no  looking  backward  in  this  new  world  of  the 
blind.  The  men  who  rowed  rowed  with  all  their  strength,  and 
displayed  the  most  sportsmanlike  enthusiasm  ;  the  men  who  cheered 
made  the  river  banks  echo  to  their  good  spirits. 

The  mood  was  infectious  :  it  disarmed  pity  and  sympathy,  neither 
of  which  sentiments  is  asked  for  or  welcomed.  There  was  something 
greatly  inspiring  in  the  sight  of  Captain  Owen,  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles,  who  lost  his  sight  during  the  recent  South  African  fighting, 
straining  in  dogged  determination  to  pass  the  unseen  rival,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Tracy,  who  just  succeeded  in  beating  him  over  the  course  of  1, ()()() 
yards  to  Beverley  Brook.  And  the  same  feeling  was  stirred  again  when 
two  privates,  A.  J.  Woollen,  of  the  2nd  Wilts,  and  O.  Cromwell,  of  the 
5th  Territorial  Gloucesters,  won  pluckily  over  a  course  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  a  couple  of  lads,  L.  W.  Passmore  Brown  and  B.  Ridge, 
who  fought  the  race  out  to  the  last  stroke. 

The  four-oar  race  was  the  big  event  and  aroused  tremendous 
enthusiasm.      Privates    "  Jock  "    Steel  (2nd    Cameronians)    and    Milligan 
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(Irish  Guards),  Gunner  Bates  (Royal  Horse  Artillery),  and  Corporal 
Pettit  (King's  Royal  Rifles)  made  up  the  St.  Dunstan's  crew  ;  the 
Worcester  College  crew  consisted  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Allison,  Mende, 
and  Taylor.  St.  Dunstan's  won  by  a  good  length  after  a  vigorous  race 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  which  their  rowing  was  really  astonishingly 
good.  It  was  so  good  that  no  casual  spectator  would  have  suspected 
that  the  crew  were  not  in  possession  of  all  their  physical  faculties. 
They  rowed  in  perfect  time,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  only  one  man  in  tlie 
St.  Dunstan's  boat  had  rowed  at  all  before  training  was  begun  on  the 
lake  in  Regent's  Park.  The  utmost  credit  is  certainly  due  to  their 
coaches,  Messrs.  Calcott  and  Joyce. —  The  Times. 


Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  June,  a  Conference  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind  was  held  at  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.  The  Conference  was  held  by  invitation  ot  the 
Council  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  provision  of  educational  books 
for  use  in  schools  for  the  blind.  Between  30  and  40  experts  attended 
and  took  part  in  an  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Book  Committee  of 
the  Institute,  presided,  and  he,  together  with  the  President  of  the 
Institute  (Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson)  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
(Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger)  oflTered  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  members. 
Dr.  Eichholz  and  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  Board  of  Education  attended,  and 
the  Conference  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Samuel  and  Mr.  G. 
Sampson,  Head  Masters  of  L.C.C.  Schools,  who  gave  much  valuable 
advice  as  to  the  selection  of  school  books,  both  these  gentlemen  being 
experts  in  this  matter. 

The  Conference  held  a  mt)rning  and  afternoon  session,  and  Hnally 
appointed  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Mr,  George  Sampson,  Dr. 
A.  W.  G.  Ranger,  Miss  Lily  Bell,  the  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  Mr.  John  W. 
Samuel,  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  to  consider 
the  recommendati(ms  made  and  to  report  to  a  futuie  meeting  ot  the 
Conference. 


Farm  Labour  for  the   Blind. 

By  J.   ALEXANDER. 

Is  it  possible  for  the  blind  to  engage  in  farm  work  ?  Of  course, 
it  is  ;  and  why  not  ?  Your  correspondents  have  written  cm  this  subject 
almost  solely  from  the  cow-keeper's  point  of  view,  but  the  subject  may 
be  dealt  with  on  a  wider  basis.  I  have  lived  in  a  purely  agricultural 
distiict  all  my  life,  and,  although  my  inclinations  never  led  me  to  engage 
in  hard  labour,  I  have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  both  in  theor\- 
and  in  practice,  and  I  may  therefore  give  m\  opinion  at  more  tlian  the 
usual  length,  if  that  can  be  ])ei-mitte(l. 
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Let  me  premise  my  remarks  b\  stating  that  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
the  soil  is  cultivated  assiduously,  and  that  crops  are  rotated  in  regular 
order.  The  crops  grown  are  oats  and  barley,  hay  in  small  quantities, 
turnips,  grasses  and  potatoes.  Cattle  are  kept  solely  for  the  butcheri  and 
they  are  reared  and  fed  accordingl)-. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  employments  on  the  farm 
which  could  not  be  engaged  in  by  a  blind  person,  such  as  ploughing, 
sowing  of  seeds,  and  the  guidance  of  a  reaping  machine  in  harvest. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  singling  and  hoeing  of  turnips  with  a  hoe 
could  not  be  overcome,  but  a  man  might  do  such  work  by  hand,  it  is  a 
very  slow  mode  of  operation,  although  it  is  practised  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland. 

In  spring  and  summer  there  are  operations  on  the  farm  which 
might  engage  the  attention  of  a  blind  person.  He  can  always  manage 
to  pull  up  turnips  from  the  drills  in  which  they  are  grown  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  cart  them  home,  provided  he  is 
supplied  with  a' quiet  horse,  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  farm  roads. 
Later  on  he  might  assist  in  the  putting  in  of  oat  and  grass  seeds,  and 
with  the  putting  down  of  the  turnip  crop ;  both  are  made  up  of 
various  operations,  some  of  which  could  be  taken  part  in  by  a  blind 
man.  Then  on  all  farms  there  are  fences  to  look  after  and  keep  in 
repair,  and  this  should  be  an  ideal  job  for  a  blind  man.  In  harvest, 
unless  a  binding  machine  is  used  for  reaping,  he  may  lift  the  sheaves 
after  the  reaper  and  bind  them  up,  as  I  have  seen  a  blind  friend  of 
mine  doing  often  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  blind  man  to  build  a  stack  of  grain,  if  he  has  once  been  taught 
how.  Any  one  who  has  forked  up  sheaves  to  a  man  building  a  corn 
stack  knows  that  he  must  lay  down  the  sheaf  close  to  the  man's  hand, 
and  this  would  present  no  difficulty  to  a  blind  man  who  knew  how  to 
place  each  sheaf  in  the  stack.  In  winter  all  stock  is  housed  and  fed  in- 
doors in  my  district,  and  here  the  blind  worker  can  find  no  difficulty. 
The  cattle  are  all  in  stalls  and  usually  the  straw  is  kept  in  a  shed  at  one 
end  of  the  cattle  sheds,  and  the  turnips  at  the  other  end.  The  man 
has  simply  to  walk  along  the  passage  between  the  rows  of  stalls  with  the 
necessary  food. 

Now  let  me  come  to  particular  cases  of  blind  men  who  have  worked 
on  a  farm.  In  all  cases  the  men  were  accustomed  to  farm  life  from 
childhood,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  very  necessary-  if  any  blind  person 
is  to  be  successful.  The  blind  person  who  works  on  a  farm  should  be 
at  home  with  some  relative,  or  have  a  small  holding  of  his  own.  I 
do  not  believe  that  an)-  farmer  would  care  to  hire  a  blind  person,  however 
competent  he  may  be. 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  at  one  time  a  capable  ploughman,  and  who 
was  able  to  take  any  kind  of  horses  in  hand.  He  lost  his  sight,  and 
came  to  reside  with  his  father  who  rented  a  small  farm.  This  man 
could  do  almost  anything  but  plough  and  sow.  He  looked  after  the 
cattle  summer  and  winter,  feeding  and  housing  them  ;  he  pulled  all 
the  turnips,  and  I  have  met  him  carting  these  and  other  farm  produce 
along  our  public  highways.  When  he  wanted  to  clean  his  cattle  sheds, 
or  b\res,  as  we  call  them,  he  waited  until  it  was  time  to  give  the  cattle  a 
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meal,  and  then  drove  them  all  outside.  The  cattle  knew  as  well  as  he 
did  that  it  was  feeding  time,  and  they  never  left  the  vicinity  of  the  shed 
door.  When  the  man  had  the  stalls  cleaned  and  had  placed  fcKid  in 
them  the  animals  trooped  in  and  each  went  direct  to  its  own  stall,  and 
he  had  only  to  bind  them  up. 

I  have  heard  of  another  blind  man  who  once  examined  a  horse  that  a 
relative  was  about  to  purchase.  He  detected  a  flaw  in  one  of  the 
animal's  legs  that  had  not  been  seen  by  his  sighted  relative,  and  there 
was  no  deal  "  that  day.  Another  blind  man  once  found  out  that  a 
horse  was  blind  of  one  eye,  simply  by  the  coldness  of  that  eye  ! 

As  to  danger  in  milking  cows  of  a  restive  temperament,  I  do  not 
think  that  this  would  trouble  a  man  who  had  any  acquaintance  with 
cows.  I  have  seen  short  and  slightly  built  women  milking  such  animals, 
and  if  their  legs  could  not  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  by  any  other 
method,  a  long  piece  of  wood  was  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pin  the 
cow  to  the  side  of  the  stall  and  prevent  her  lifting  her  feet  to  kick.  I 
do  not  see  that  a  blind  woman  should  not  be  employed  at  dairy  maid's 
work  ;  with  the  fine  separator  churns  that  are  now  used,  and  other 
appliances  she  covdd  chinn  butter  and  make  cheese  quite  easily.  At  least 
she  might  be  allowed  to  try  and  make  her  success  or  failure  attested  by 
actual  experience. 

After  all,  1  must  reiterate  that  it  would  be  useless  to  place  a  novice 
on  a  farm  and  expect  hnn  to  find  the  work  congenial.  A  man  must 
be  bred  in  the  country  if  he  is  to  be  a  success  at  farm  work,  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  suggest  such  work  for  the  blind. 
I  have  studied  agricultural  science,  and  the  knowledge  gained  convinces 
me  that  farming  is  as  much  skilled  labovu'  as  engineering.  This  fact  is 
too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  speak  of  farming  as  one  of  the  easiest 
forms  of  business  that  any  man  can  engage  in.  Just  let  any  man  sit 
down  and  look  over  the  list  of  subjects  that  is  required  for  the  degree  at 
any  College  of  Agriculture,  and  he  will  see  at  a  glance  that  here  he  has 
a  subject  to  tackle  that  rambles  over  all  the  other  known  sciences.  Add 
to  the  knowledge  thus  required  in  theory  the  practical  work  of  the  farm, 
and  all  the  details  that  can  only  be  learnt  from  experience,  and  you  have 
a  subject  as  big  as  any  that  faces  a  man  who  wants  to  learn  to  build  a 
locomotive,  or  a  watch. 

*      =x-      -^;-      * 
Mr.  G.  Arthur  Pearson  at  Bradford. 

OPENING    OF    A     NEW    SCHOOL. 

ON  July  6th,  Mr.  C.Arthur  Pearson,  President  of  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  visited  Bradford  in  order  to  open  the  new 
residential  school  for  blind  children  established  by  the  Education 
Committee,  at  Osdal  House.  During  the  morning  Mr.  Pearson  visited 
the  well  known  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  cit\,  and  was 
greatly  impressed  by  all  he  saw.  In  philanthropic  matters  Bradford  is 
probably  the  best  organised  city  in  the  country,  and  its  work  for  the 
blind  is  especialh-  efficient.  As  Mr.  Pearson  said,  no  other  city  had 
established  a  system  by  means  of  which  the  blind  child  could  be  trained 
in    a    residential  school   until    16  years  of  age,  then  jiassed  on  to  another 
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institution  where  it  coukl  be  trained  to  earn  good  wages,  and  finally 
when  its  working  days  were  over  be  comfortably  housed  and  cared  for 
instead  of  being  bundled  away  to  the  workhouse.  The  Osdal  School 
which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Pearson  consists  of  two  houses,  which 
together  with  a  new  wing  have  been  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
residential  school  with  accommodation  for  20  boys  and  20  gi'ls.  The 
premises  stand  in  their  own  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds.  There 
are  the  usual  class  rooms  and  living  rooms,  and  the  outbuildings  have 
been  adapted  for  manual  training  and  a  very  serviceable  gymnasium. 
Alderman  Warburton  who  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony  mentioned 
that  the  Bradford  Education  Committee  and  the  old  School  Board  had 
always  had  a  tender  heart  for  the  blind  children  of  the  city,  and  thiity 
years  ago  they  had  opened  a  school  in  Bradford  for  teaching  them.  He 
felt  sure  that  the  Committee  would  gladly  consider  any  suggestions  for 
future  developments  so  that  progress  might  be  maintained.  The 
school  they  were  opening  that  day  was  the  outcome  of  a  great  struggle  ; 
plans  had  been  prepared  for  no  less  than  four  different  schemes  to 
provide  a  residential  school  tor  the  blind.  Unfortunately  the  Committee 
had  been  unable  to  bring  any  one  of  these  to  completion,  and  in  despera- 
tion they  had  bought  the  present  site  when  it  came  into  the  market. 
The  cost  of  the  estate  was  .£8,556,  and  they  had  not  yet  exceeded  their 
borrowing  powers.  Mr.  Pearson  who  followed  the  chairman  congra- 
tulated the  Committee  on  their  enterprise,  and  said  that  he  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of  residential  schools  was  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  blind.  For 
some  time  past  he  had  been  trying  to  persuade  the  authorities  of  Cardiff^ 
to  establish  a  residential  school  in  their  town,  and  he  hoped  the  example 
of  Bradford  would  be  followed  there  and  elsewhere.  A  most  important 
development  in  connection  with  the  school  was  the  arrangement  made 
to  provide  for  the  pupil's  future.  It  was  far  too  common  to  educate 
blind  children  to  a  point  of  surprising  proficiency  and  then  leave  them 
to  drift  back  into  the  world  only  to  find  that  there  was  no  place  for  the 
exercise  of  their  talents.  The  Bradford  scheme  provided  for  the  draft- 
ting  of  the  pupils  into  the  local  Institution,  which  ranked  as  high  as 
any  in  the  country,  and  they  would  be  trained  in  useful  pursuits  up  to 
the  age  of  21.  Continuing,  Mr.  Pearson  commended  the  efi^orts  made 
to  beautify  the  school  and  create  a  pleasant  atmosphere.  People  were 
apt  to  imagine  that  this  did  not  matter  in  the  case  of  those  who  could 
not  see,  but  it  mattered  a  very  great  deal.  Happiness  should  be  the  key- 
note of  all  such  institutions.  Mr.  Guy  M.  Campbell,  the  Principal  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  then  said  a  few  words,  and  the 
proceeding  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


Uniform  Type  Committee. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have  received  the  Fifth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  appears  -to  be  a  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  type  question.  We  are  unable  to  give  an 
account  of  it  in  this  issue,  but  hope  to  deal  fully  with  the  matter  next 
month. 
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Queen  Alexandra  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

On  July  22nd,  Queen  Alexandra,  accompanied  by  Princess 
Victoria,  visited  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood.  An  elaborate,  programme  had  been  arranged,  most  of  which 
was  to  take  place  in  the  open  air,  but  the  pitiless  and  unceasing  rain 
made  this  impossible,  and  the  main  building  of  the  College  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  with  visitors.  Her  Majesty  graciously  presented 
the  prizes  won  by  the  students  during  the  past  year,  and  sub- 
sequently opened  the  new  pianoforte-tuning  building  which  had  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  had  collected  the  sum  of  ^^2,000  for  the 
erection  of  this  building,  but  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour 
and  materials  owing  to  the  war  a  further  ^2,000  was  needed  to  cover 
the  expense.  Lord  Lamington,  a  member  of  the  Council,  proposed  a 
vote'  of  thanks  to  Her  Majest)',  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  William 
Treloar,  who  is  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  Majesty 
graciously  replied,  and  afterwards  listened  to  the  singing  by  the  College 
Choir  of  Elgar's  "  As  Torrents  in  Summer,"  and  The  Haymakers,"  by 
Caldicott.  It  is  36  years  since  Her  Majesty  visited  the  College,  which 
then  consisted  of  a  few  buildings  and  three  acres  of  land.  Now  there 
are  over  a  dozen  buildings  and  the  grounds  cover  16^  acres. 


The    "Armitage"    Lodge 

OF    THE    CHURCH     BENEFIT    APPROVED    SOCIETY. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  above,  Mr.  C.  T.  Burt,  of  34,  Uverdale 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  writes  as  follows  : — Will  you  allow  me  on  behalf 
of  the  Lodge  to  thank  you  most  warmly  for  kindly  drawing  the  attention 
of  your  readers  a  few  months  ago  to  our  existence.  The  publicity  then 
given  us  has  been  the  means  of  helping  a  number  of  blind  workers  who 
were  in  serious  difficulties  with  regard  to  joining  Approved  Societies  for 
the  purposes  of  National  Insurance.  Many  were  despairing  of  being 
accepted    by    any  Society  ;   they  were  refused  simply  because  of  blindness. 

Some  blind  persons  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  accepted  in 
the  State  Section,  but  are  not  allowed  to  join  the  Voluntary  Section  of 
their  Society.  Now  this  is  indeed  a  hardship.  The  weekly  amount 
allowed  by  the  State  in  the  event  of  illness  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
support  a  sick  person,  so  that  a  large  number  of  insured  persons  join  the 
Voluntary  Section  of  their  Society  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  increased 
benefits.  Moreover,  owing  to  an  amendment  of  the  National  Insurance 
Act  in  1913,  all  persons  of  the  age  of  seventeen  and  over  becoming  insiued 
after  12th  October,  1913,  receive  sickness  benefit  at  a  reduced  rate  in 
accordance  with  their  ages  of  entry,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have 
spent  the  time  since  they  became  seventeen  in  a  school  or  college  or  in  an 
unpaid  indentured  apprenticeship  or  otherwise  in  the  completion  of  their 
education.  Thus  a  man  aged  25,  to  whom  these  qualificaticms  do  not 
apply,  entering  after  the  prescribed  date,  is  only  entitled  to  6s.  6d. 
weekly,  and  all  men  over  30  only  receive  5s.,  in  the  event  of  illness  ;  all 
women  over  21  receive  5s. 
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The  insured  persons  can  if  they  wish  pay  an  extra  weekly  contribution 
varying  from  a  haU-pcnny  to  8d.  per  week,  or  a  lump  sum  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  full  late  of  lOs.  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  7s.  6d  for  a 
woman.  This  amendment  especially  hits  the  blind  workers  because 
many  of  them  have  frequently  to  wait  for  some  time  before  a  post  is 
offered  them.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  secure  work  immediately  on 
completion  of  training  arc  entitled  to  full  benefit  if  they  produce  the 
required  certificate. 

My  object  in  trespassing  cmce  again  on  your  valuable  space  is  to 
give  a  few  particulars  about  the  Voluntar}"  Section  of  our  Society.  This 
section  is  open  to  alt  persons,  whether  State  insured  or  not,  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50,  residence  in  London  not  being  necessary.  The 
contributions  are  graduated  according  to  age  at  entry  and  the  amount  of 
benefit  required.  Thercfoie  the  younger  one  is  when  joining,  the 
better  it  is.  Sickness  benefit  becomes  payable  after  26  weekly  contri- 
butions have  been  paid  and  lasts  for  262  weeks  at  the  full  rate.  Let  me 
illustrate  this.  A  man  aged  25  paying  Is.  8d.  every  four  weeks  is 
entitled  in  the  event  of  illness  to  10s.  weekly  for  260  weeks.  If  State 
insured  he  will  also  receive  his  10s.  for  26  weeks.  The  State  does  not 
pay  for  the  first  three  days  of  illness  but  where  the  member  belongs  to  the 
two  sections  his  sick-pay  for  both  commences  from  the  first  day  of  illness. 

Higher  or  even  lower  benefits  than  in  the  above  case  are  provided 
for,  and  there  are  also  funeral  benefits.  Anyone  desiring  further  in- 
formation should  commiuiicatc  with  me. 


New  Braille  Postage. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  announced  the  following  valuable  con- 
cession in  the  matter  of  postage  rates  for  Braille  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  as  from  the  1st  July.  The  old  rate 
was  id.  for  every  2 pzs.  up  to  18ozs.  ;  from  IBozs.  to  5  R).,  2s.  3d.; 
maximum  5  It).  The  new  rate  is  id.,  for  2  ozs.,  up  to  18  ozs.  (as 
before),  but  from  18  ozs.  up  to  a  maximum  of  6  R).  can  be  sent  for  5d. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  this  1  eduction  applies  from  America  to  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  I'ice  versa,  a  point  that  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value 
should  the  efforts  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  lead  to  a  wider  inter- 
change of  literature  between  the  two  countries. 


Prize  Day  at  Worcester  College. 

On  July  2()th,  I-ord  Cobham  presided  at  the  annual  Sjicech  Da}-  in 
connection  with  the  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Worcester,  the  prizes  being  distributed  by  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
President  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Care  Committee.  Dr,  A.  W,  G.  Ranger, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  College  and  Chairman  of  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  also  took  part.  The  College  has  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  past  year  and  the  Committee  and  Headmaster  are  to  be 
warml}'  congratulated. 
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A  Blind  Girl's  Success. 

We  are  pleased  to  place  on  record  the  success  of  Miss  S.  Isaacs  in 
winning  the  fiist  principal  prize  offeied  by  the  Societ\  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  their  1915  Competition  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
suggested  topic.  The  competition  was  open  to  pupils  over  eight  years 
of  age  in  all  private,  Council,  National  and  other  denominational  schools 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Society  has  very  kindly  informed  us  that  755  schools 
and  169,000  scholars  took  part  in  the  competition,  so  that  Miss  Isaacs' 
success  is  very  meritorious  indeed,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  her  upon 
it.  These  essays  arc  written  during  school  hours,  and  the  two  best  in 
each  school  are  selected  by  the  responsible  teacher  for  submission  to  the 
Society.  We  had  hoped  tliat  it  might  have  been  possible  to  reprint  the 
winning  essay  here,  but  the  Secretary  rightly  points  out  that  this  is  not 
advisable  as  it  might  form  valuable  copy  for  future  competitions.  Miss 
Issacs  is  a  pupil  at  the  Elm  Court  School  for  Elder  Blind  Girls,  West 
Norwood. 

#       *       ^/f       -^/f 

A  New  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

A  new  workshop  for  the  blind  has  just  been  opened  in  Bank  Street, 
Stourbridge.  The  inovement  was  started  some  18  months  ago  by 
Miss  King,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Worcestershire  Association  for 
the  Care  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Viscount  Cobham  is  the  President. 
There  are  no  less  than  66  blind  persons  in  the  Stourbridge  police  division, 
many  of  them  being  young  men  who  with  adequate  training  could  take 
their  place  in  the  working  world.  There  was  a  generous  response  to 
the  appeal  for  funds,  led  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster  who  has  kindly  supplied 
and  fitted  free  of  charge  the  premises  in  Bank  Street.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Easom,  of  Leeds,  has  been  appointed  manager,  and  the  Institution  is  to 
be  run  on  strictly  commercial  lines,  everything  made  being  sold  at  trade 
prices. 


Blind  P.M.G.'s  Daughter  as  Postman. 

MISS   FAWCETT'S   STRENUOUS  TASK. 

Miss  Philippa  Fawcett,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  the  blind 
Postmaster-General,  and  herself  one  of  the  chief  education  officers  of 
the  L.C.C.,  is  one  of  the  many  women  who  have  volunteered  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  postman  in  response  to  the  circular  which  has  been 
sent  to  postmasters  authorising  them  to  release  men  for  the  harvest  and 
engage  women  in  their  places. 

The  wearing  of  g\mnasium  costume  will  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  postmen's  duties  on  the  round  which  Miss  Fawcett 
is  arranging  to  take  over  in  a  rural  part  of  Suffolk.  The  parcels,  she 
has  been  informed,  will  be  too  heavy  for  a  woman's  bicycle,  and  she  will 
have  to  use  the  Post  Office  machine.  The  most  conspicuous  measure 
adopted  under  her  father's  rule  at  the  Post  Office  was  the  establishment 
of  the  parcel  post  in   1882. 
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Death   of  a   Famous   Blind   Yacht    Designer. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Brown  Herreshoff,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  HerreshofF  was 
born  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  1841,  and  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
15.  In  1863  he  founded,  in  his  native  town,  the  shipbuilding  firm  of 
Herreshoff  and  Stone,  which  was  changed  in  1897  to  the  Herreshoff 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  had  all  his  life  been  a  lover  of  boats, 
and  possessed  an  extraordinary  natural  gift  for  their  design  and  con- 
struction in  spite  of  his  lack  of  sight.  The  firm  was  later  joined  by  his 
two  brothers,  and  specialised  in  the  building  of  sailing  yachts,  although 
they  tiu-ned  out  steamers  and  even  small  war  vessels  as  well.  It  is, 
however,  for  their  wonderful  racing  yachts  that  the  firm  is  so  justly 
famous,  they  having  designed  and  built  three  of  the  vessels,  namely 
rigi/ant,  Defender,  and  Columbia,  which  have  so  successfully  defended  the 
"America"  Cup  against  the  ralkyries  of  Lord  Dunraven,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrocks.  Mr.  Herreshoff  was  twice  married,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  firm  to  the  end. 


BHnd  Vicar  Retires. 

The  retirement  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Robins,  D.D.,  the 
blind  vicar  of  Gillingham,  Kent.  The  vicar  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  his  parishioners,  and  was  alwa\sof  a  bright,  cheerful  and  optimistic 
disposition,  and  one  of  the  townspeople  was  recently  heard  to  remark 
"  Whenever  I  feel  a  bit  down  in  the  dumps  I  like  to  run  up  against  the 
vicar,  for  he  always  acts  as  a  good  tonic."  During  the  many  years  Dr. 
Robins  has  held  the  living  he  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  and  at  one  time  held  a  seat  on  the  old  School  Board.  He  is 
a  native  of  London,  and  was  educated  at  the  Worcester  College.  It 
was  at  the  age  of  16  that  he  sustained  the  injury  which  cost  him  his 
sight.  He  was  acting  as  wicket-keeper  at  a  cricket  match,  when  a  ball 
rose  awkwardly  and  struck  him  in  the  eye.  His  sight  was  sadly  impaired, 
but  a  few  years  later  he  met  with  a  second  accident,  being  struck  in  the 
eye  with  a  folded  newspaper,  which  resulted  in  his  becoming 
totally  blind.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Selw\n,  the  famous  pioneer 
bishop  of  New  Zealand.  He  obtained  a  curacy  at  Tickenhall,  near 
Derby,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  in  1878  was  inducted 
to  the  vicarage  of  Gillingham,  where  he  has  since  remained. 


In  view  of  the  great  scarcity  of  chair  cane  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Messrs.  Westbury  &  Sons  of  183,  Great  Dover  Street, 
London,  S.E.,  have  a  supply  of  one  to  six  chair  cane,  and  one  to  twelve 
centre  cane. 


The  many  friends  of  the  Rev.  D.  Griffiths,  the  blind  pastor  of  the  English 
Baptist  Church  at  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  registered  at  the  War  Office  as  the  officiating  clergyman  to  the  English- 
speaking  Baptist  troops  billeted  in  CoKvyn  Bay. 
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Correspondence. 

[//V  reproduce  here  iinv  letters  of  general  interest  ice  may  receive,  ichetber  specifically 
addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
the  I'ieii'S  of  his  correspondents.  ] 

BINDING     EMBOSSED     BOOKS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  re  the  pressing 
of  Braille  books.  In  the  first  place  I  must  explain  that  my  remarks  did 
not  refer  to  the  packing  alone,  but  in  a  general  way.  In  many  of  the 
books,  Moon  and  Braille,  which  have  come  into  my  hands  during  my 
three  years'  blindness,  the  type  has  been  much  pressed  and  difficult  to 
read.  This  has  induced  me  to  try  to  devise  a  means,  which  coidd  be 
adopted  when  binding  new  books,  to  prevent  this  in  the  future.  A 
something  which  would  keep  the  covers  up  off  the  tjpe,  and  allow  of  the 
books  being  packed  and  handled  freeh'.  My  first  idea  was  a  hinged 
metal  clasp  to  be  fixed  at  the  edge  of  one  cover,  which  would  fasten 
over  the  edge  of  the  other,  very  similar  to  those  on  large  albums.  Bibles, 
etc.  I  gave  up  this  idea  because  it  would  only  keep  the  covers  apart  in 
one  place,  and  also  on  account  of  the  cost.  Another  idea  was  to  run  a 
thick  wire  around  the  inside  of  each  cover  at  about  the  distance  of  half 
an  inch  from  the  edges.  This  forms  a  ridge  around  the  inside  of  the 
covers,  which,  when  the  book  is  closed,  takes  a  bearing  upon  the  margin 
of  plain  paper,  clear  of  the  type.  I  gave  up  this  idea  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  wire.  The  idea  which  has,  so  far,  proved  the 
cheapest,  simplest  and  most  effectual  is  as  follows  : — When  preparing 
the  boards  for  the  covers,  cut  them  about  an  inch  longer  and  half  an 
inch  wider  than  you  want  the  covers  to  be.  Score  the  boards  across  the 
top,  down  one  side,  and  across  the  bottom,  at  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  edges.  Turn  this  in,  mitre  the  corners  and  glue  down.  This 
forms  a  flange  on  the  inside  of  the  covers  at  the  top,  bottom  and  outer 
edges.  No  flange  is  required  at  the.  back  or  inner  edge,  as  the  tiu-nings 
which  are  left  when  sewing  the  sheets  together  make  this  unnecessary, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  flange,  top  and  bottom,  should  be  cut  away  to 
make  room  for  this.  Books  bound  like  this  may  be  piled  one  upon  the 
other  without  pressing  the  type.  I  hope  these  remarks  may  be  useful 
to  those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  ccmtemplating  doing  a  little  book- 
binding themselves. — Very  truly  yours,  W.  PRIDDY,  26,  Park  Crescent, 
St.  George,  Bristol. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH     DICTIONARY. 

To  the  Editor  of    The  Braille  Re'vieiv. 

Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  enterprise  of  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  issuing  a  French-English  Dictionary 
at  this  time.  For  nearly  30  years  I  have  felt  the  need  of  something  of 
the  kind,  but  I  never  hoped  that  the  Braille  system  was  of  such  elasticity 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  issue  books  of  reference,  and  I  was  reduced 
to  writing  out  long  lists  of  words  without  any  pretence  at  arrangement, 
and  trying  to  learn  them  by  heart. 
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The  book  in  question  is  the  Dictionaire  Lilliput,  by  Dr.  K.  J. 
Wershoven  ;  it  contains  12,000  words  massed  in  two  volumes,  and  is 
sold  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.  per  volume.  This  remarkable  result  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  small  character  Braille  has  been  used. 

Gratitude  is  said  to  be  a  sense  of  favours  to  come,  and  I  think  that 
tins  dictionary  will  whet  our  appetite  for  more,  e.g.,  we  must  have  an 
EngHsli- French  Dictionary,  and  I  myself  will  guarantee  to  buy  the  first 
copy  that  will  come  out.  Latin  and  Greek  dictionaries  ought  to  be 
possible  ;  also  a  biographical  dictionary.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand 
for  these  things  I  am  sure  that  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
will  supply  it.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  us  simply  to  open  our  mouths 
and  shut  our  eyes  ;  let  us  ask  and  let  us  organise  our  asking.  I  need 
only  add  that  Mr.  Merrick  has  gone  over  the  proofs  of  the  dictionary, 
thereby  guaranteeing  accuracy.  We  thank  The  National  Institute  for 
the  BHnd  for  this  admirable  venture. — W.    H.    DIXSON. 


INFANTILE    BLINDNF:SS. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  just  a  little  space  in  our  valuable 
and  beloved  magazine.  Progress,  in  order  that  I  may  voice  my  very  deep 
appreciation  of  Mr.  William  Laurie's  letter  which  appeared  in  the  May 
number.  This  subject  has  interested  me  for  many  years  now,  and  I 
heartih  endorse  all  the  writer  has  to  say,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  trust 
that  children  of  this  type  will  in  future  be  dealt  with  at  an  earlier  age 
than  is  usually  the  case  now.  It  gave  me  no  small  measure  of  surprise 
to  find  that  no  person  had  attempted  to  take  up  this  matter  in  the  June 
number  of  Progress,  for  many  things  still  remain  to  be  said,  and  those 
who  have  had  many  years  of  thorough  personal  experience  with  blind 
children  should  be  able  to  give  us  much  useful  information.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  presumption  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  say  a  great  deal  in 
addition  to  what  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  has  already  said, 
for  although  as  I  have  stated  earlier,  my  interest  in  this  subject  is  very 
deep,  I  have  not  had  the  care  of  training  of  any  blind  little  ernes.  The 
idea  of  having  a  nursery  for  sightless  children  is  in  my  opinion  an 
excellent  one,  for  by  the  time  they  entered  an  institution  they  would 
probably  have  learned  to  take  delight  in  active  exercise,  and  the  actual 
physical  training  would  naturally  be  much  easier  and  less  discouraging. — 
Yours,  etc.,  E\'A    H.    LONGBOirOM. 


PERCEPTION    OF    COLOUR    BY    THE    BLIND. 

[The  follo\Aing  letter  has  been  awarded  the  prize  offered  by  the   Editor  of  Progress 
for  the  best  letter  on  the  above  subject. — Editor.] 

\  he  limits  of  human  possibility  seem  so  infinitely  elastic,  that  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  dogmatise  as  to  what  can  or  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  favourable  conditions.  But  while  a  large  faith  in  the  powers 
of  mankind  stimulates  enterprise,  and  thus  helps  forward  tlie  car  of 
progress,  it  needs  to  be  controlled  by  the  reins  of  reason,  to  prevent  it 
from  degenerating  into  mere  credulousness.  Prejudice  and  scepticism 
may  starve  the   mind    b\    lefusing   real   intellectual    nourishment    in    the 
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form  of  wholesome  beliefs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indiscriminate 
swallowing  of  everything  heard  or  read  might  seriously  impair  the 
mental  digestion.  To  question  a  statement  is  not  necessarily  to  doubt 
the  veracity  of  its  author.  The  workings  of  the  psychological  machine 
are  so  complex  and  subtle,  and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  so 
imperfect,  that  the  best  logicians  may  occasionally  be  innocently  mis- 
taken. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wade  for  his  most  interesting  facts." 
But  facts,  like  figures,  are  plastic  as  the  potter's  clay,  as  most  lawyers 
and  politicians  know.  A  few  points  may  be  worth  considermg,  before 
finally  deciding  vipon  the  exact  mould  and  fashion  of  Mr.  Wade's 
facts."  Criticisin,  rightly  understood,  is  the  testing  acid  applied  to 
the  seeming  gold  (metaphorically  speaking,  of  course). 

Facts,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  are  often 
confusedly  mixed.  Does  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  wools  of 
different  colours  imply  the  power  to  perceive  the  colours  themselves  .'' 
We  are  introduced  to  a  lady,  evidently  keenly  observant,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  deductive  faculty  well  developed.  She  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  coloured  wools.  Experience  will 
have  taught  her  to  recognise  and  make  use  of  every  little  circumstance 
that  w^ould  be  likely  to  help  her  in  her  work.  Does  a  particular  dye 
produce  its  own  characteristic  effect  upt>n  certain  textures  to  which  it  is 
applied,  an  effect  that  is  detectable  by  touch  ?  Are  wools  of  a  certain 
nature  selected  for  special  dyes  as  being  more  suitable  than  others  ? 
With  regard  to  the  photograph,  did  the  lady  know  what  the  picture 
was,  before  she  examined  it  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  has  often  been 
successful  in  tracing  designs  on  vases,  etc.,  when  there  has  been  no 
embossed  or  other  surface  feature  to  guide  him.  My  friend's  principal 
aids  were,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  ornaments  are 
usually  designed,  an  artistic  imagination,  and  an  aptitude  for  grasping 
and  turning  to  account  any  clue  that  circumstances  might  suggest.  It 
is  surprising  what  judicious  observation  and  ingenious  tact  can  accom- 
plish. Of  course  he  was  not  always  right,  but  his  degree  of  success  was 
remarkable.  The  solution  to  a  chess  problem  is  not  established  until 
all  the  alternative  moves  have  been  tried  and  met.  Can  the  lady  referred 
to  tell,  say,  marbles  or  tissue-papers  of  different  colours  ?  If  she  were 
given  a  box  of  paints,  could  she  pick  out  all  the  diflerent  colours  ? 
riiere  ought  to  be  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  particular  colour,  independent  of  the  material.  Red 
produces  a  specific  impression  on  the  brain  through  the  eye,  whether  the 
redness  be  of  a  handkerchief  or  a  billiard  ball. 

The  importance  of  a  fact  depends  upon  its  utilitarian  value.  Any 
substitute  for  eyes  is  m.ore  or  less  helpful  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
ccmsequent  upon  the  loss  of  sight.  If  it  is  really  possible  to  tell  colours 
by  touch,  then  knowledge  upon  the  subject  ought  to  be  useful  to  the 
blind,  and  who  better  able  to  impart  such  knowledge  than  those  who 
claim  the  ability  ?  If  those  who  are  able  to  tell  colours  by  touch  will 
add  to  then"  smiple  statement  of  the  fact  some  information  as  to  how  it 
is  done,  they  will  be  rendering  an  inestimable  service  to  their  less  clever, 
and  therefore  less  fortunate,  fellow-sullerers.  Mr.  Wade  tells  us  that 
he    can    distniguish    between    a    j)eiui\    and    a    haltpcniiy    postage    stamp. 
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How  ?  That  is  the  question  to  which  an  answer  might  be  useful. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  unusual  feats  as  mere  entertainment  for 
the  amusement  of  wonder-loving  imaginations,  instead  of  how  they  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  life.  Then,  even  for  the  sake  of 
scientific  truth,  would  it  not  be  better  to  hav^e  this  question  of  colour 
perception  settled  by  exhaustive  experiments,  carried  out  by  qualified 
experts  ?  Why  not  remove  the  veil  of  secrec\'  and  mystery,  and  bring 
the  whole  subject  into  the  full  light  of  day  ?  Why  hide  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  ?  The  question  is  not  one  of  possibility, 
but  actuality.  It  is  not,  can  it  be  done  ?  but  has  it  been  done  ? 
and  if  so,  how  is  it  done  ?  Extraordinary  statements  require  extra- 
ordinary evidence,  and  the  claim  to  perceive  colours  by  touch  is  certainly 
not  ordinary.  After  all,  we  hear  so  many  stories  which,  when  examined, 
turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  w^hite  elephants,"  that  we 
must  be  excused  for  asking  a  few  questions  now  and  then. —  EDWARD 
KNOWLES,  20,  Sandy  Road,  Seaforth,  Nr.  Liverpool. 
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CONTENTS     OF     THE     JULY     NUMBERS. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — Slancy's  Night  of  Glory,  by  William  Freeman — The 
Mine  Sweepers,  by  Henry  Macdonald  —  The  Function  of  the  British 
Empire,  from  The  Times  Literary  Supplement — Ihe  Inexpungability  ol 
Russia,  from  The  Specfatoi — Cabinet  Ministers  :  their  human  side  :  David 
Lloyd  George,  from  The  Strand  Magazine — Rivers  in  Harness,  by  J.  S. 
Cormack. 

Progress. — Biographies  of  tlie  Blind:  Andre-Bellot,  by  A.  Abseil — "Gassed," 
from  The  Daily  Chronicle  Pn/.e  Competition  Poem  "  Look  up  " — Friends 
in  Council  :  Infantile  Blindness,  Perception  of  Colours,  Farm-work  for 
the  Blind,  I  he  First  Interpointed  Braille,  The  Employment  Register — • 
The  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind — War  and  tiic  Birds — History 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  by  Austin  Brereton — The  Blinded  Soldiers— Items  of 
Interest — Obituary,  Eustache  Carey,  by  W'.  P.  Merrick — Sydney  Industrial 
Blind  Institution — The  War  Loan — La  Marseillaise  —  Money  Blown  Awav 
— How  to  take  care  of  the  Sick  —  Chess. 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — Musical  News  and  Comments — Analysis  of  Form 
of  Beetho\'en's  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  The  Responsive  Psalter — Our  Tuner's 
Column — Correspondence — Music:  Insets  "Blest  are  the  Departed,"  from 
Spohr's  "Last  Judginent  "  ;  "ihe  Scent  of  the  Lilies"  (song),  Gerard  F. 
Cobb;  "Come  to  tSe  Field"  (duet),  Arthur  Richards;  "Sweet  Little 
Bird"  (duet).  King  Hall. 

School  Magazine. — "  Whoof,"  by  S.  H.  Burwash — Monthly  Almanac — 
"Lines,"  by  A.  Cunningham — "How  the  Turks  got  Constantinople"  — 
"  Story  of  the  Charterhouse  "  — "  'The  Citizen,"  by  Oscar  Browning. 

Comrades. — "Deborah's  Drawer,"  by  Mrs.  O'ReilK — Wild  Birds  in  War  Time, 
by  the  Editor — A  Great  Man's  Faults— Also  in  Grade  I.  for  the  Little 
Ones  :  A  Happy  Man,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotten — Little  Brown  Bird — Little 
Sparrow,  by  Barry  Cornwall. 


The     Moon     Magazine     (in    Moon    type) — "A    Village    Beau" — 'The    Blinded 
Soldier — Biographies  of  the  Hlin(i  :    Dr.    T.   R.   Armitage. 
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CITY  OF  BRADFORD  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
The  Committee  require  the  services  of  a  Sighted  Assistant  Mistress  for  the 
Odsal  House  Residential  School  for  the  Blind.  Salary  according  to  quali- 
fications and  experience.  Applications  on  forms  to  be  obtained  from  this 
Office,  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Education  at  once,  at  the  Education 
Office,  Town  Hall,  Bradford. 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  {'reparation  for  Universities 
and  I^rofessions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keepin<^,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  .Master,  G.  C.  BliOW.M,  M.A. 

A  Comfortable  Home  with  modern  conveniences,  tuition  in  Braille  and  other 
subjects,  also  languages,  offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  blind  pupils.  Invalids 
not  objected  to.  House  nicely  situated  near  church,  station  and  park.  Apply 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Guyot,  Evesham. 


A  LADY  desires  to  be  useful  in  some  capacity  to  the  blind,  daily.  Fluent 
French  and  German.  Musical  and  good  reader.  Nominal  salary.  Miss  E.  J. 
Macdonald,  109,  Lady  Margaret  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N. 


FOR  SALE.  Flat-bed  Harrison  Knitting  Machine,  garment  size.  Seven  needles 
to  inch,  with  stand  and  all  accessories  complete.  What  offers  ?  Miss  B. 
Sharpe,  26,  Church  Road,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

FOR  SALE.— Salter  Typewriter,  good  condition,  what  offers?  M.  M.  Dudley, 

17,   Hornsey   Rise  Gardens,    N. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND,  London.  1914. 
Report  containing  all  the  papers  read  and  verbatim  report  of  the  discussions,  lists 
of  members  and  delegates,  etc.  577  pages,  cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage 
extra,  can  be  obtained  from  i  he  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,    W. 

Wanted  (temporarily)  additional  sighted  or  partially  sighted  teacher  of  mat- 
making  for  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  The 
person  appointed  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  making  mats  on  frames. 
Acquaintance  with  loom  work  and  sinnet  mats  a  reconnnendation.  Wages 
25s.  a  week,  with  dinner  and  tea.  Apply  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

Rkviskd    Kraille    Siiortiiani> 

Braille  Euition,   price  Is.  post  free. 
Lkttkrpress,   price  6d. ,  post  free  7|d. 

The    "ETHELDA"    BRAILLE    TEACHER 

This  apparatus,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Braille,  consists  of  six 
marbles  and  a  wooden  box.  On  the  top  of  the  latter  are  six  hollows  corres- 
ponding to  the  six  dots  of  the  Braille  character.  By  placing  the  inarbles  in 
various  position  any  Braille  letters  can  be  formed.  The  box  is  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  marbles  when  not  m  use. 

Price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  8d. 


Important  io  Superintendents,  etc.  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  PUPILS' 
PROGRESS  BOOKS  im-  use  in  S  hool.-,  f  )r  the  Blind  can  now  be  ol)laine(l  Ircnn 
the  Institute.      -Sample  submitted  on  applicaiion. 
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A  NKW   DEPARTURE. 


These  high  grade  dominoes  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  The  Nat.onal  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  they  are  made 
of  a  composition  which  is  the  result  of  long  and  expensive 
trials,  and  being  in  one  piece  and  having  no  rivets  they  are 
practically  indestructible.  For  institutions  and  schools  they 
are  of  great  service  as  they  can  be  cleaned  easily  by  using  a  dry 
cloth.  The  dominoes  are  boxed  in  decorative  enamelled  tins, 
the  whole  making  a  most  suitable  and  acceptable  present.  :: 

Price    3s.  6d.    per    Box. 
(Inland  postage  5d.  extra.) 

::    ro  ke  obtainku  only  from    :: 

THE   NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   FOR  THE  BLIND, 

GREAT    PORTLAND    STREET        ::         ::         ::        LONDON,  W. 
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A   FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  IN  BRAILLE 

being  a   transcript  of  the   "  Dictionaire   Lilliput  " 
::  of  Prof.   Dr.   F.  J.   Wershoven.  :: 

This  work  marks  a  striking  ad\'ance  in  the 
production      of      Uterature     for      the     bhnd. 

It  contains  12, GOO  words,  is  embossed  in  small- 
cliaracter  iincontracted  Braille,  arranged  in  two 
parallel  columns  on  each  page,  printed  on  thin  sulphite 
papei",  and  bound  in  cloth.  A  surprising  amount  of 
matter  is  thus  compressed  into  two  thin  volumes  each 
little  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  containing  about 
160    pages   each.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  it  will  be  found 
perfectly  clear  to  the  touch,  eas)'  to  read 
and  easy   to  understand.  ::  ::  :: 


f 

CONTENTS. 

r, 
if 

A'OLUME    I. 

Dictionary    A      L. 

1 

\'OLUME    li. 

Dictionary   M — Z. 

List  of  numerals. 

Mone}',  weights  and  measures. 

V 

Conjugation   of   French 

.^ 

irregular  \'erbs. 

M 

Bills  of  Fare. 

' 

15   pages  of  dialogue. 

PRICE,  2s. 

6d.  per  volume,  postage  Id. 
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Printed  and  published  by  The    National   Institute  fur    the   I'.liud, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London.   W. 
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The  "EUREKA"  GUIDE 

For    PEN    or    PENCIL    WRITING. 

Made  with  a  sloping  desk  or  to  lie  Hat  on  the  table.      A  guide- 
bar  sliding  in  a  rack  indicates   the    width    between  the  lines. 


Price,  neatly  polished,  with  lock-up  drawer  behind  (as  above), 

8s.  6d. 

(Inland  Postage  6d.  extra). 
Flat  Board  only  (will  take  all  sizes  of  note  paper  up  to  8-in  wide) 

5s.  6d. 

(Inland  Postage  4d.  extra). 
(For  full  description,  see  page  3  of  cover.) 
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THE    "MOON"    SOCIETY 


Branch  of- 


The    National   Institute   for  the  Blind. 


"  Moon  "  type  for  the  Blind  is  especially  valuable  for  those 
going  blind  late  in  life  or  whose  fingers  are  so  hardened 
by  toil   that   they  find  a   difficulty  in  mastering   Braille.     :: 

The  "  Moon  "  letters  are  a  simplified  form  of  the  Roman 
capitals  and  therefore  easily  learnt.  Embossed  cards  con- 
taining the  alphabet  and  Lord's  Prayer  are  supplied  at 
\^d.  each,  and  favourite  Bible  extracts,  etc.,  for  beginners 
at  equally   nominal   prices   according   to   length,         ::  :: 

The   publications  of  the  Society  embrace  : — 

1.  The  books  of  the  Bible  and  numerous  religious  works. 

2.  Poetry  and  fiction  by  standard  and  popular  authors. 

3.  Memoirs  of  celebrated  men  and  women. 

4.  Histories,  ancient  and  modern. 

5.  Science  and  travel. 

6.  Adaptations  of  the  system  to  numerous  languages  and 

dialects  of  Europe,  India  and  the  Far  East. 


The  "  Moon  "  Monthly  Magazine  contains  interesting 
and  informative  stories,  articles  and  notes  on  current  topics. 
Price   Is.   per  copy. 


A   full   catalogue   of  '    Moon  "    publications  and  all  other 
information    can    be    obtained    gratis    on     application    to 

THE   NATIONAL   INSTITUTE   for   the  BLIND 

Great  Portland   Street  London,  W 


The    Braille    Review. 

A     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE     DEVOTED    TO 
::     THE     INTERESTS    OF    THE    BLIND.     :: 


Vol.  XIII.  SEPTEMBER,    191 5.  No. 


Uniform  Type. 

THE  California  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  _ 
the  Blind  was  held  at  Berkeley,  California,  on  28th,  29th  and 
30th  June,  and  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  July,  1915.  At  this  Convention, 
which  was  well  attended.  Miss  H.  C.  Russell,  Clifton  Lodge,  West 
Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  was  present  to  represent  the  British  Committee 
on  Uniform  Type.  Miss  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  British  Braille 
Committee  which  formulated  the  three  grades  of  Braille  now  in  use, 
and  is  admittedly  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.  Since 
Miss  Russell's  return  we  have  received  the  following  article  from 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Holmes,  Chairman  of  the  late  Uniform  Type  Committee. 
This  article,  together  with  the  Committee's  recommendations  as  passed 
at  the  Convention,  and  the  Key  to  the  Standard  Dot  System  which  we 
reprint  at  the  end  of  the  article,  should  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of 
the  present  situation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  their  views  for 
publication.  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
article  we  w^ould  point  out  that  at  present  very  little  reading  matter  in 
the  Standard  Dot  System  is  procurable,  and  a  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  sufficient  is  forthcoming  to  make  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  system  apparent.  Moreover,  the  machinery  now  available  for 
embossing  ordinary  British  Braille  would  have  to  be  materially  modified 
to  adapt  it  to  the  new  system.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Mr. 
Llolmes  alone  is  responsible  for  this  article.  Miss  Russell  not  having  yet 
made  her  report  to  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee.' — Editor. 

THE    TYPE    QUESTION 

AND  THE  Convention  of  the  American   Association   of  Workers 

FOR   THE   Blind. 

By  chas.   W.   HOLMES. 
Late  Chairman   of  the   Uniform    I  ype  Committee. 

Having  allowed  my  subscription  to  Progress  to  lapse  in  February 
and  not  having  time  to  catch  up  with  the  reading  before  starting 
for  the  Convention  of  the  A.A.W.B.  recently  held  in  California, 
I  found  myself  with  five  back  numbers  to  look  over  on  the  return 
journe\  eastward.  At  first  I  was  sorr\  that  I  had  not  read  them  while 
the\  were  current,  in  order  that  I  might  have  taken  part  in  the  t\])e 
discussion  which  seemed  unusualh  animated  just  then,  but  on  the 
whole  I  am  rather  glad    now  that    I    did  not  get    into    that,  for    we    have 
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just  passed  through  an  epoch-making  experience  which  leaves  anything 
I  might  then  have  said  so  far  in  the  background  of  histcny  that  it  is  not 
worth  thinking  about. 

May  I  digress  from  the  main  subject  just  a  moment  to  tell  you  of 
the  trip  across  the  continent  to  the  Convention  ?  Superintendent  van 
Cleve,  of  the  New  York  City  School,  undertook  to  conduct  a  party  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  showed  himself  an  expert  in  the  way  he  handled  the 
task.  Massachussets  was,  I  think,  the  most  remote  state  represented  in 
the  part),  eight  of  us  starting  from  here  to  join  the  mam  party  at  New 
York.  All  the  way  along  the  line  we  took  friends  aboard  in  small 
groups,  until  we  numbered  eighty,  and  occupied  three  private  cars. 
Eight  school  superintendents,  the  President  and  Secretary  ot  the  Asso- 
ciation, a  full  quota  of  the  Uniform  IVpe  Committee,  the  editor  of  the 
Ziegler  magazine,  teachers,  librarians,  etc.,  were  all  included.  Sto]i- 
overs  were  made  at  most  of  the  larger  cities  through  which  we  passed, 
and  several  schools  and  industrial  plants  were  \isited  eii  route.  Altogether 
it  was  a  most  delightful  experience,  and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  power 
and  the  space  to  give  you  man}'  details  which,  hovvex'er,  must  be  passed 
over. 

The  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B,  was  held  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Berkeley,  California,  where  we  were  very  handsomely 
entertained.  Two  conventions  were  held  consecutively,  that  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  coming  during  the 
earl)  part  of  the  week,  and  our  own  in  the  latter  part.  Almost,  if  not 
quite,  all  of  the  members  of  the  former  organisation  are  members  of  the 
latter  as  well,  although  the  reverse  is  not  true.  But  the  members  of 
the  Workers'  Association  were  made  most  welcome  at  the  public 
meetings  of  the  Instructors,  and  heard  many  interesting  papers  and 
discussions.  The  all-important  topic,  not  imly  of  our  own  convention, 
but  of  the  entire  week,  was  the  type  question.  The  Uniform  Type 
Committee  presented  its  final  report,  ink  copies  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  many  friends  in  England,  and  more  can  be  had,  while  they  last, 
on  application.  I  cannot  go  into  that  report,  even  briefly,  but  can  only 
tell  you  of  the  recommendations  made  therein,  and  the  fate  they  met. 

The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  and  furthering  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Standard  Dot  System,  which  is  the  system  the 
committee  has  worked  out  as  a  result  of  its  research.  1  he  committee 
further  recommended  the  formation  of  a  permanent  commission  "  to 
further  and  safeguard  tlie  interests  of  the  system,  and  finally,  suggested 
its  own  discharge.  After  much  earnest  discussion  and  a  million  questions 
(apparently  answered  satisfactorily),  and  one  insignificant  amendment 
which  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  trend  of  the  recommendatiims, 
they  were  passed  unanimously.  I  shall  never  forget  that  vote.  The 
affirmative  was  called  for,  and  brought  forth  a  vigorous  chorus,  but 
when  the  negative  was  called  there  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment, 
and  then  as  the  convention  realised  what  had  happened  there  was  a 
tremendous  burst  of  applause,  almost  before  the  president  could  find 
voice  to  declare  the  result  of  the  vote.  Following  this  the  president 
called  for  the  singing  of  the  Doxolog}-,  and  jumped  on  the  poor 
chairman  of  the  U.T.C.,  who  had  been  on  the  grill  for  two  full  sessions, 
to  lead  at  the  piano.      Now   the   said   membei"   is  a  broom    nuunifacturcr 
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and  officer  of  a  State  Commission,  and  what  right  the  president  had  to 
know  that  in  the  dim  past  of  nine  years  ago  he  used  to  be  a  church 
organist  I  cannot  imagine.  It  was  his  first  experience  in  leading  a 
C(Migregation  since  those  days. 

'ihe  commission  was  appointed.  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of  2223, 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Head  Master  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed  as  our  member  on  the 
commission  ;  Superintendent  McAloney,  of  the  school  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
was  chosen  by  the  Instructors'  Association  as  their  member  (this  being 
the  form  of  organisation  suggested  in  the  committee's  recommendations), 
and  these  two  then  chose  as  a  third  member  Superintendent  Wilson,  of 
the  Indiana  School.  In  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  rest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  and  the  pushing  of  its  establishment  and  general 
use,  and  that  they  will  prove  earnest  and  efficient  in  this  duty  no  one 
has  any  doubt. 

Composition  of  the  Standard   Dot  System. 

The  Standard  Dot  System  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

First. — It  utilises  the  British  Braille  alphabet  and  numerals  complete. 
From  its  tests  the  committee  prepared  tables  of  what  may  be  called 
system-values"  of  all  possible  characters  in  all  existing  systems.  It 
also  prepared  another  system,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  has 
been  called  the  Ideal,"  in  which  the  assignment  of  meaning  to 
characters  was  made  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
these  system-vdue  "  tables.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  results 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  British  Braille  alphabet,  the  gain  in 
legibility  of  the  Ideal  "  over  the  '  Standard  Dot  "  was  so  slight  that 
the  committee  felt  it  would  not  be  worth  as  much  (for  practical 
purposes)  as  the  gain  to  be  derived  by  adoption  of  the  system  which 
embodied  the  alphabet  already  used  so  universally.  Not  so  with  the 
contractions,  tor  when  the  committee  lined  these  up  with  their  tables 
of  system-value  "  they  found  that  by  the  use  of  only  forty-one  con- 
tractions (cmly  a  little  over  half  the  number  used  in  British  Braille) 
they  could  show  a  gain  of  several  per  cent,  over  the  British  system 
simply  by  a  wiser  assignment.       Therefore  : — 

Second. —  It  contains  a  wholh  new  set  of  contractions,  in  which,  as  it 
happens,  those  for  and  "  and  '  ing  "  are  the  same  as  now  used  in 
Biitish  Braille. 

Third. — A  practically  new  set  of  punctuation  signs  in  which  "  paren- 
thesis "  and  exclamation  "  happen  to  be  the  same  as  those  we  are 
accustomed  to. 

Fourth. — The  introduction  of     third-base"  characters,"  and  the  omissicm 

*    rhe  Standard  Dot   System  is  based  upon  a  group  of  nine  dots,  instead  of  six  as 
in  ordinary  Braille,  thus     •  •  •       F.ach  vertical  line  of  dots  is  called  a  "base." 

A  first-base  character  is  one  which  has  a  dot  or  dots  m  the  first  vertical  line 
only  ;  a  second-base  character  has  dots  in  the  first  and  second  colmnns,  and  a 
third-base  character  has  a  dot  or  dots  in  all  three  columns.  The  introduction 
of    a   third    base   has   necessitated   a    rearrangement   of  the   numbering   of  the 

1   4    7 

dots,  winch  now  runs  from  ilu-  top  of  each  column  downwards,  thus  2  .5  8 
No  more  iIkiii  sis  dots  are  used  in  an\'  one  character. — F.Dri'OR.  3  d  y 
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of  all  two-cell  contractions.  This,  I  am  confident,  you  will  like  after 
getting  used  to  the  change.  It  is  neat,  logical,  compact  and  satisfac- 
tory from  any  point  of  view,  under  the  finger.  The  difficulty  will 
come  in  getting  it  there,  for,  of  course,  present  apparatus  cannot 
])roduce  third-base  work.  Fortunately,  however,  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  changing  over  writers,  and  the  expense  of  new  tablets  will 
be  insignificant,  and  I  understand  that  presses  and  plate-makers  can 
be  remodelled  in  a  perfectly  practical  and  satisfactory  manner.  rhere 
are  twenty-five  of  these  third-base  characters  in  the  system  :  they 
represent  whole-word  values,  but  are  capable  of  being  used  as  part- 
words  when  their  combination  of  letters  is  required,  as  all  "  in 
small,"  etc.  They  are  the  least  common  words,  also,  and  therefore 
their  entire  elimination  from  the  system  would  reduce  its  value  by 
only  a  small  amount.  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  using  the 
system,  temporarily,  with  these  characters  omitted,  by  those  who  have 
not  equipped  themselves  with  new  writers,  although  all  should  learn 
the  system  in  full,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  in  its  authorised  form, 
even  though  obliged  to  write  it  with  some  curtailment. 

The   Present   Position. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  in  America,  then,  the  A.A.W.B.  has,  as 
far  as  it  is  able,  adopted  the  Standard  Dot  System,  and  the  A.A.I.B. 
(with  whom  the  real  power  to  get  and  keep  things  going  rests  in  the 
main),  has  taken  a  very  great  step  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  members 
(acting  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  Workers'  organisation)  have 
committed  themselves  individually,  although  not  in  their  capacit\  as 
school  men,  to  the  policy  of  the  Workers'  Association. 

Several  superintendents  stated  that  they  should  use  the  system  in 
the  coming  term  with  their  primary  classes,  if  elementary  text-books  could 
be  got  ready,  and  follow  it  up  from  grade  to  grade  in  succeeding  years 
as  their  students  advance  from  class  to  class,  thus  accomplishing  the 
complete  introduction  (tf  the  system  in  one  generation  of  students,  say 
ten  years,  without  any  jar  or  shock  to  anyone.  This  is  an  excellent 
idea,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  all  goes  well  with  the  system  it  will  not 
be  that  long  before  it  will  be  in  practicalh'  universal  use  in  our  schools, 
for,  while  the  upper  one  or  two  grades  ma\'  not  take  it  u|i  those  now  in 
the  middle  grades  are  sure  to  do  so  \'oluntaril\  and  almost  unconsciously 
before  they  reach  graduation. 

Among  the  adults  progress  will  be  slower.  Many  will  find  it  a 
hardship  to  take  up  a  new  system  when  it  has  been  so  heavy  a  task  to 
get  the  first  one  learned,  while  others  will  no  doubt  refuse  to  ha\'e 
anything  to  do  with  it.  But  there  are  always  such  in  ever\  movement, 
and  yet  the  world  goes  on  improving  and  availing  itself  of  new  ideas  in 
spite  of  the  unprogressiveness  of  the  few. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  all  that  you  secure  the  key  to  the  Standaid 
Dot  System,  learn  it,  and  use  it  as  soon  as  there  is  an  ojjportunit) , 
remembering  that  by  far  the  best  and  quickest  wa\  to  leai  n  a  system  is 
by  actual  use — reading  first  and  writing  later.  (iet  readuig-matter  in 
the   system    from    America    as    fast   as  it  is  put    out,  and    when    \ou    ha\e 
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learned,  and  find  that  \<)u  like  the  advantages  it  oflTeis,  then  hurrah  ! 
for  universal  uniformity  all  over  the  English-speaking  world,  for  surely 
our  English  presses  will  give  us  what  will  be  a  gain  for  us  and  fov  them, 
as  soon  as  thev  see  we  are  ready  for  it. 


TH  E    R ECOM i\I EN DATION S. 

(As    ADOPTED    BY    THE    CONVENTION.) 

Ihe    Uniform     lype    Committee    respectfully    recommends    to    the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  : — 

hirst. — That  the  Association  accept  and  adopt  for  itself  officially,  and 
that  it  urge  upon  its  members  that  they  accept  and  adopt  for  them- 
selves individually,  the  Standard  Dot  System  of  reading  and  writing 
as  herein  presented,  together  with  its  mathematical  assignments. 

Second. — That  the  Association  make  such  representations  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  The  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  such  other  organisations,  including 
associations,  printing  houses,  schools,  libraries,  etc.,  as  may  seem 
advisable,  with  a  view  to  securing  similar  action  on  their  part,  and 
then"  active  and  early  co-operation. 

I  bird. — That  the  Association  make  such  representations  to  these  organ- 
isations as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  secure  the  joint  establishment, 
by  itself  and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  of 
a  permanent  commission  of  three  ;  one  appointed  by  each  of  the 
said  associations,  and  the  third  selected  by  these  two,  or  appointed  by 
a  third  organisation  whose  co-operation  in  the  establishment  of  the 
commission  it  may  be  deemed  wise  to  seek.  The  duties  of  said 
commission  to  be  : — 

(a)  The  completion  and  perfection  of  the  Standard  Dot  System, 
including  minor  changes  therein  if  necessary,  provided  always  that 
such  alterations  shall  not  violate  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  system  is  based. 

(f>)  To  act  as  a  board  of  reference  and  arbitration  in  deciding 
upon  practice  and  use,  in  and  of,  the  Standard  Dot  System  ; 
interpret  the  application  of  its  principles,  should  users  be  in 
doubt  ;  advise  with  printers  or  others  concerning  the  technical 
points  involved  in  their  use  of  the  system  ;   and 

(c)  In  every  way  found  possible  to  foster  and  facilitate  the 
introduction,  establishment,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Standard  Dot 
System  as  the  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind. 

(Note. — This  recommendation  is  made  with  the  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  humanly  impossible  to 
foresee  all  contingencies,  and  that  although  its  work  has  been  as 
thorough  and  far-reaching  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  we  realise 
that  actual  practice  ma)-  bring  to  light  defects  and  incompletenesses, 
as  well  as  raise  questions  concerning  practice  and  application  of 
the   system,  which   it  has   been  impossible   for   us   to  anticipate,  but 
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with    the   firm    conviction    that   the    fundamental   principles   which 
we  have  set  forth  are  sound,  and  should  be  held  inviolable.) 

Fourth. — That  your  Committee  be  forthwith  discharged. 

'^<       *       *       * 

SYNOPSIS    OF    STANDARD    DOT    SYSTF:M. 

Reader's   Key. 

(See  footnote  on  page  3.) 

Note. — The  characters  employed  are  here  arranged  in  parallel  lines 
of  ten  symbols  each,  the  grouping  being  based,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  forms  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  proper  succession. 

Line   I.  is   formed   of  dots    1-2-4-5.      When   immediately   preceded 
by  the  numeral  prefix,  dots  3-6,  they  are  used  for  figures  or  numerals, 
abed  cfghi  j 


2  3  4, 5  67890 

but  could        woulil  the  for  great  liad  1  has 


Line    IL  is   formed   by  adding   dot    3   to   each  of  the  characters  of 
Line  L 

k  1  m  n  o  p  q  r  s  t 


of  little  luacle  not  O  people  tliis  their  some  to 

% 

Line  IIL  is  formed  by  adding  dots  3-6  to  each  character  of  Line  L 
The  omission  of  io  from  the  regular  sequence  of  the  alphabet  in  this 
line  is  owing  to  its  not  being  in  the  French  alphabet. 

u  V  X  V  z  or  IS  an        ch 


under        have  it  by  as  and  or  is  an  win.  Ii 

Iracti.^n        \in-       >greatcr  <  less 

warnnig      luluni         than  than 

Line  IV.  is  formed  by  adding  dot  6  to  each  character  of  Line  I. 
er         tion         in  en  ar        ou  th  es  w 


in  been  are  out  that     yesterday     will 

H-  X  =  radical  + 

divided  nuiltiplied  equals         sign  plus 


by  by 

Line    y. — Punctuations.       These    are    low-level    characters    in    the 
same  order  as  those  of  Line  I.  and  are  formed  of  dots  2-3-5-6. 

?  !  0        ""        ;  [] 


•  — 

•- 

•   • 

•   • 

•  — 

•   • 

hyphen 

period. 

ratio. 

apos- 

qncstion 

circum- 

minns 

italic 

colon. 

trophe 

mark. 

llcx 

prefix. 

small 

grave 

accent. 

decimal 

capital 

accent. 

tilde 

point 

prefix 
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(  ,  /  cd       on       ing        #  &  $  Cent 


oinina. 

fraction 

exponent 

numeral 

anipcr: 

i:ipftal 

line 

sign 

an<l 

prefix 

Note, — The  seven  so-called  front  dot  "  characters  of  the  British 
Braille  System,  constituting  Line  YII.  of  that  code,  having  no  assigned 
uses  in  the  Standard  Dot  System,  their  place  is  here  taken  by  eight 
third-base  characters  formed  by  adding  dot  7  to  the  corresponding 
characters  of  Line  L,  as  follows  : — 


year  before  after  abont  his  be  with 

;ilgel>raic       algebraic      algebraic      algebraic      algebraic       algebraic     algebraic 

4  5  2  7  8  9  zero 


Line   VIIL — All  except   the   first   two  characters  of    this   line  are 
formed  by  adding  dot  8  to  the  corresponding  characters  of  Line  L 


proportion        work         there           do              all            from         more          said  last          when 

sign                           algebraic    degrees    algebraic  algebraic  algebiaic 

3                       16  y 

Line  IX. — \n   this   line,  dots    7   and   8   are   added   to  characters  of 
Line  L 


Z  first  nntil  what  who  day  mathe-  was  over  time. 

•-4  I  matical 

inbnity 

Note. — Of  the  343  third-base  characters  available  within  the  three- 
level  limit  of  the  system,  assignments  for  literary  and  mathematical  uses 
have  been  made  to  but  few  of  the  more  readily  recognizable  and  easily 
associated  forms  :  and  hence  the  remaining  characters  of  these  series  to 
which  representative  values  have  been  definitely  assigned,  are  not  here 
regularly  grouped  upon  the  foregoing  ten-character  plan. 


w  - 


«?     -     *     z  ■   )     ;-     ^     ] 


iiiHiuty  diftercn-     cedilla         dash        asterisk      angle    parent  he-    brace  caret       bracket 

tial  sign       sis  ended  ending  ended 


z      + 


phis  or      minus      minutes    divisor       factor    exponent    radical     macron       breve      fraction 
minus      or  phis       primes      ended        ended        ended        ended  seconds      ended 
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Blinded    Soldiers   and    Sailors. 

'numbers  steadily  increasing, 
new  arrangements  for  officers. 

The  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  wln)  have  lost  their  sight  at  the 
front  is  increasing  steadily  as  the  war  goes  on,  and  there  arc  now 
nearly  eighty  of  these  brave  fellows  at  the  Blinded  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Hostel,  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  is  situated  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
the  magnificent  mansion  in  Regent's  Park,  which  has  been  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  its  owner.  Temporary  buildings  have  been  erected  all 
round  the  house,  largely  increasing  its  capacity. 

Hitherto,  officers  have  been  housed  here  with  the  men,  but  the 
large  increase  in  numbers  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  other 
accommodation  for  them.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell  have 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  officers  their  beautiful  town 
house.  No.  21,  Portland  Place.  Here  they  will  sleep  and  have  their 
meals,  and  will  take  their  lessons  in  Braille  reading  and  writing,  type- 
writing and  anything  else  which  they  may  elect  to  learn  at  St.  Dunstan's 
or  at  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  special  arrangements 
for  their  tuition  have  been  made. 

The  rapid  progress  in  Braille  which  has  been  made  by  the  blinded 
soldiers  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  several  of  them  have  passed  the 
test  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  while  a  large  number  have 
passed  the  St.  Dunstan's  typewriting  test,  wliich  means  that  they  have 
typed  a  complete  page,  and  have  written  a  long  business  letter  without  a 
mistake  and  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  entitling  them  to  the  possession  c^f 
their  own  Remington  typewriter. 

The  progress  in  the  various  industries  which  the  men  are  learning 
continues  to  be  very  rapid.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  several  will  be 
sufficiently  expert  to  start  business  on  their  t)wn  account,  and  the  fact 
that  such  vacancies  will  shortly  begin  to  occur  with  regularity,  coupled 
with  the  increased  accommodation  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
makes  the  Committee  feel  confident  that  the\-  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
all  cases  of  blindness  which  occur  in  the  war. 

A  curious  feature  of  these  casualties  is  the  disproportionate  nuihber 
of  Lancashire  men  who  have  been  blinded.  So  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  taking  E>ngland  alone,  almost  exactly  cme-third  of  the  cases  are 
Lancashire  men,  a  number  altogether  too  large  txmsidering  the  popula- 
tion of  the  county  and  the  number  of  men  who  have  gone  to  the  front 
from  it.      No  fewer  than  three  blinded  soldiers  are  natives  of  Oldham  ! 

*       *       *       * 
Blinded  Soldiers  in  France. 

Twenty-one  military  medals  and  62  war  crosses  were  to-day  con- 
ferred upon  blind  soldiers  in  a  convalescent  home  in  the  Rue  Reuilly. 
Among  the  recipients  of  the  military  medal  were  two  Algerian  tirailleurs. 
—  The  Tunis,  27th  August,  1915. 

A  readei-  of  Progress  has  suggested  that  blind  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  65  should  form  themseKes  into  an  arm\  of  sand  bag 
makers  for  the  defence  of  our  troops. 
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The  History    of    the    Education   of   the    Blind 
prior    to    1830. 

The  essay  which  secured  the  gold  medal  oftcred  b\  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  for  the  best  essay  on  the  above  subject  has  just 
been  published.  As  already  announced  the  successful  competitor  was 
Miss  E.  R.  Scott,  of  Shere,  Surrey,  the  able  editor  of  The  IFeekly 
Summary  for  the  Blind,  and  we  ccmgratidate  her  both  upon  her  success  and 
the  ability  with  which  she  has  handled  a  difficult  subject.  Copies  of  the 
essay  can  be  obtained  from,  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  or  from  Gardner's  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street,  W.,  price  6d.,  post  free  7d. 

In  a  foreword  the  Council  of  the  College  state  that  they  do  not 
accept  any  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  which  Miss  Scott 
has  brought  together,  but  that  they  set  a  high  value  upon  her  work  as  it 
brings  the  available  information  into  a  concise  form. 

After  briefly  mentioning  some  very  early  efforts  to  aid  the  blind 
the  author  states  that  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  history 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  can  be  found  only  in  individual  cases,  and 
she  then  gives  a  short  account  of  some  well-kn<iwn  blind  persons  living 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  This  brings  us  to  the  date  of 
Diderot's  "  Lettre  sur  les  Aveugles  "  published  in  1749,  which 
remarkable  work  is  of  epoch-making  importance  for  it  brought  the  blind 
into  greater  prominence  than  they  had  ever  before  enjoyed ;  it  awakened 
in  men's  minds  a  new  curiosity  about  and  interest  in  the  blind,  and 
suggested  that  they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  educated  equally  with  the 
seeing. 

At  this  period  (1745)  the  first  and  greatest  pioneer  in  the  education 
of  the  blind,  Valentin  Hauy,  was  born.  Miss  Scott  gives  a  useful 
account  of  his  life  and  methods,  and  refers  to  the  opening  of  schools 
for  the  blind  in  Austria,  Ireland,  Liverpool,  London,  about  this 
time.  Then  in  1800  we  come  to  the  invention  of  the  punctographic 
alphabet  by  Barbier,  which  was  chiefly  valuable  in  that  it  introduced  the 
idea  of  using  dots,  and  provided  the  basis  upon  which  Louis  Braille 
(born  1809)  worked  in  the  construction  of  his  incomparable  system  of 
leading  and  writing  for  the  blind.  It  is  this  system  that  has  revolu- 
tionised the  producticm  of  books  for  the  blind,  and  so  made  education 
on  a  large  scale  possible,  and,  as  the  author  very  truly  says  the  invention 
of  Braille  printing  is  indeed  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the 
new^  style  of  education,  and  thus  makes  a  fitting  close  to  this  little 
paper." 

A  Blind  Cycle  Repairer. 

Mr.  Walter  Wonnacott,  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  Holborn,  a 
blind  c\cle  repairer,  recently  brought  an  action  against  a  taxicab  pro- 
prietor for  damages  to  a  tandem  tricycle  caused  by  a  collision  while  he 
was  riding  along  Oxford  Street.  His  clear  evidence  and  wonderful 
knowledge  of  road  traffic  excited  general  approval  and  astonishment, 
and  judgment   was   given   in   his   favour.      Mr.   Wonnacott   is   a   skilful 
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repairer  and  thorough  master  of  his  work.  He  does  everything  himself 
except  such  work  as  requires  the  use  of  a  forge,  and  our  readers  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  the  following  interview  with  him,  which  we 
reprint  from  Lloyd^s  Nenvs  : — 

"  I  became  blind  through  a  horse-cab  accident  in  Guilford  Street, 
over  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  then  acting  as  a  cycle  agent,  but  later 
took  up  the  building  and  repair  of  cycles.  For  seventeen  years  I  have 
carried  on  business  at  this  shop,  doing  absolutely  all  the  practical  work 
myself,  my  wife  doing  the  buying. 

"  When  I  was  up  at  the  court  the  judge  was  unable  to  understand 
how  I  could  do  the  work.  I  told  him  it  wa's  just  a  matter  of  gumption, 
the  sharpening-up  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  a  blind  man's  memory, 
which  is  usually  pretty  good.      As  for  me  I  never  forget  anything. 

"  After  all,  the  sense  of  touch  is  just  as  necessary  in  handling  a 
cycle  as  the  sense  of  sight.  You  must  touch  the  tyre  to  find  out  if  it  is 
hard  or  soft  ;  you  must  touch  to  discover  the  adjustment  of  the  wheels, 
the  tension  of  the  spokes,  and  the  tightness  of  the  nuts.  And  as  I 
carry  a  bicycle  in  my  head,  so  to  speak,  it  is  easy  enough  for  me  to  run 
my  hands  over  a  machine,  just  as  a  vet.  does  over  a  horse — and  there's 
no  danger  of  being  kicked,  either." 

"Yes,  that's  all  very  well,  but  what  about  mending  a  t\re;  y(ni 
can't  see  the  bubbles,  or  feel  the  bubbles,  in  a  bucket  of  water  ?  " 

"  I  do  without  the  bucket  of  water.  First  I  pump  up  the  tyre, 
and  then  hold  it  up  to  m\  eyes  until  I  feci  the  little  squirt  of  air  on  my 
face.  Then  I  wet  the  place  with  my  tongue,  feel  for  the  bubble  with 
the  tip  of  my  tongue — and  on  goes  the  plaster.  Where's  the  trouble  ? 
You  shall  sec  me  do  it." 

Here  Mr.  Wonnacott  went  through  the  pcrfoimance  just  as  he 
described  it. 

"  Do  you  know  I've  made  a  lot  of  m\  own  tools.  That  spoke 
screwer  over  there  I  made,  and  the  spoke  cutter  just  on  the  right  there, 
I  made  that  too,  and  lots  of  other  things. 

"  I  have  done  a  lot  of  repairing  for  the  West  Central  district  post 
office  close  to  here,  and  given  ever\-  satisfacti(m.  And  why  not  ?  For 
I  know  my  business  thoroughly. 

"As  a  bicycle  builder  I  take  a  lot  of  beating.  I  can't  help  boasting, 
but  it  is  just  pleasure  in  my  work.  But  these  are  bad  days  for  private 
bicycle  builders.  Flverybody  goes  to  the  big  firms.  I  have  built 
machines  for  a  barrister  in  the  Temple  ;  for  a  harbour-master  in  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand  ;  and  ever  so  many  young  men  in  the  Bloomsbury 
neighbourhood — and  they've  mostly  gone  to  the  war. 

"  Altogether  trade  is  pretty  bad,  and  if  there  is  work  going  in  the 
way  of  repairing  bicycles  at  any  of  the  military  cycle  corps'  camps,  1 
should  be  very  glad  to  shut  the  shop  up  for  a  time,  if  necessary,  and 
take  on  any  svich  job.  Perhaps  some  of  the  soldiers  will  give  me  a 
trial  ? 

"  One  of  the  pieces  of  wtnk  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  is  the 
fitting  of  a  free-wheel  gear  on  to  my  old  tandem  tricycle.  Some  of  'em 
told  me  it  couldn't  be  done,  but  theie  it  is,  as  \-ou  see.  It  makes  it  easy 
riding,  and  my  wife  and  I  get  about  a  k)t  on   Sundays.      She   steers  and 
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I  act  as  guide.  I  know  every  twist  and  turning  of  ever  so  many  of  the 
roads  round  about  London,  and  we  tliink  nothing  of  going  for  a  forty- 
mile  spin.  I  know  the  sign-posts,  the  pubs,  the  churches,  the  village 
greens,  and  prett)  bits  of  scenery,  and  I  am  always  exploring  new 
routes.  I  could  take  \c)u  three  different  ways,  from  this  door  in 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  to  Waltham  Abbe\ ,  if  )()u  didn't  know  a  foot 
of  the  way." 

Yes,  Walter's  like  that,"  broke  in  his  wife.  He  always  knows 
exactly  where  he  is,  and  although  I've  got  two  good  eyes,  Lm  always 
getting  lost.  But  we  are  both  of  us  lost  just  now  without  the  tricycle, 
on  which  we  have  ridden  together  for  over  40,000  miles." 


Correspondence. 

[ff'e  rf produce  here  iiiiv  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive,  icbether  specifically 
addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
the  "views  of  his  correspondents.  ] 

FARM  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Sir — I  have  read  with  much  interest  in  the  last  three  issues  of 
Progress  the  articles  on  this  subject.  In  my  early  days  there  were  very 
few  men  employed  as  milkers  in  this  district,  mostly  women  and  girls, 
but  now  we  have  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  at  this  work.  Ten 
cows  are  considered  about  the  number  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  milk 
twice  daily.  I  do  not  engage  in  milking  myself,  but  I  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  during  the  winter  and  spring  getting  the  fodder  ready  in 
the  hay  shed.  I  make  up  from  40  to  50  bundles  of  hay  daily  to  be 
ready  to  carry  into  the  byres  to  feed  the  cattle.  I  have  done  most  of 
the  chafiF  cutting  for  thirty  years  past,  and  I  always  assist  at  the  churn 
when  making  butter  and  get  a  drink  of  butter-milk  when  finished. 
Some  people  say  it  is  w^orth  a  guinea  a  glass  as  medicine.  I  remember 
trying  the  milking  once  when  a  boy,  and  I  got  knocked  over  and 
trampled  imder  the  other  cow's  feet.  Blind  people  require  to  be  very 
careful  when  going  about  in  byres.  A  few  year's  ago  I  fell  among  the 
cow's  feet  by  accidentally  stepping  into  the  water  run  between  the  walk 
and  the  stalls.  I  used  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  field  work  before  I  lost 
my  sight,  but  I  find  it  more  congenial  now  to  work  about  the  garden, 
barn,  hay  shed,  etc.  We  used  to  thresh  all  the  corn  with  the  flail  which 
kept  us  in  work  all  the  winter,  but  now  we  get  it  done  by  a  travelling 
steam  thresher  that  goes  through  it  all  in  half  a  day,  and  it  takes  two 
horses  and  wagons  and  about  15  hands  to  keep  it  going. — Yours,  etc., 
WTLLIAM    KELSO,  Greenock. 


DtAR  Sir, —  The  only  blind  men  who  could  work  on  a  farm  are 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  work  before  going  blind.  Such 
a  blind  man  might  be  very  useful  at  times.  A  blind  man  could  not  single 
turnips,  it  would  be  too  slow  and  tedious,  but  at  pulling  and  cleaning 
the  roots  he  could  do  as  much  as  a  sighted  person.  He  could  not  haul 
the  turnips  to  the  homestead  without  a  sighted  companion.      How  could 
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a  blind  man  look  after  fences  ?  With  a  sighted  person  to  direct  him 
he  might  sharpen  stakes  and  drive  them  in  where  directed.  No  blind 
man  could  build  a  stack  of  corn  with  safety  or  accuracy.  When  laying 
the  outer  row  of  sheaves  he  would  not  know  how  far  out  to  place  them, 
and  at  the  least  false  step  he  would  he  off  the  stack.  No  blind  person 
could  milk  cows.  Some  women  make  good  milkers  ;  forty  years  ago 
the)-  did  most  of  this  work  in  the  summer.  I  could  add  much  more 
but  space  forbids.  My  family  have  been  farmers  for  a  very  long  time. 
My  own  farm  is  296  acres. — Yours  truly,  J.  F.  POPE,  Longdon, 
Tewkesburv. 


PERCEP'IION    OF    COLOUR    BY    THE    BLIND. 

Sir, — W^riting  on  this  subject  in  1854  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor  said 
that  those  who  thought  they  could  feel  colour  should  try  experiments 
with  stained  glass,  or  feathers  (undyed,  of  course),  and  ihdiX  feeling  colour 
was  as  impossible  as  smelling  music." — Yours,  etc.,  "HF^NRY   ROWED. 

*         '^k-        *         ik- 

SiR, — I  thank  Mr.  Knowles  for  his  kindly"  remarks  and  excellent 
reply,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  questions.  When  I  was  handed 
tlie  two  postage  stamps  I  put  them  together,  and  to  my  feeling  one  was 
infinitesimally  smaller  than  the  other — less  than  half  the  perforation.  I 
therefore  concluded  that  it  w^as  the  halfpenny,  but  before  handing  them 
back  I  felt  the  consistency  of  the  paper,  and  found  that  this  one  was 
firmer  or  stifter  than  the  other,  and  on  the  subsequent  occasions  I  only 
felt  the  consistency  of  the  stamps.  You  will  also  find  that  the  paper  of  the 
one  is  slightly  thicker  than  the  other.  I  have  also  distinguished  between 
these  stamps  and  a  piece  of  stamp  edging. 

I  never  said  or  inferred  that  I  could  tell  the  different  colours 
myself,  either  of  stamps  or  wools,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  difference 
of  colour  can  be  detected  by  touch,  both  owing  to  the  texture  (smooth- 
ness or  roughness)  and  also  the  temperature  of  the  wools.  F.ven  to  the 
sighted  colour  is  not  always  what  it  appears  to  their  eyes,  for  some  people 
call  green  blue,  and  so  on,  but  people  who  are  colour-blind  are,  in  many 
cases,  capable  of  being  taught  to  distinguish  colours  correctly.  One 
point  that  seems  to  be  very  much  ignored  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
the  sighted  do  not  know  colours  until  they  are  taught,  then  why  not 
teach  the  blind  their  colours  by  giving  them  articles  and  materials  of 
different  colours  to  feel  ?  In  many  cases  they  will  find  some  difference 
between  them  ;  take,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  blue  and  a  piece  of  white 
serge  cloth  of  the  same  quality,  and — I  doubt  not — you  will  find  a  great 
difference  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  smell  or  taste. 

You,  sir,  have  Sir  William's  address,  and  full  name.  I  will 
quote  from  a  reply  I  have  just  received  from  him  in  answer  to  mine 
embodying  the  queries  raised  by  your  correspondents —  in  reply  to  your 
queries,  I  remember  she  could  easily  tell  the  colovn-  of  each  skein  of 
wool  I  gave  her,  and  she  had  no  compani<m  to  sort  out  the  colours 
for  her,  making  the  kettle-holder  which  she  worked  with  a  motto 
in    coloured    wools.       I    do    not    remember    about    the    photograph    of 
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Napoleon's  tomb,  beyond  her  feeling  it  and  giving  me  the  general  idea 
of  it.  Her  sense  of  feeling  was  so  marvellously  acute  she  could  do  the 
most  astonishing  things,  but  she  had  no  sense  of  touch,  except  in  her 
finger  tips,  cheeks  and  face.  She  was  a  complete  cripple,  always  in 
bed — blind,  deaf  and  dumb." 

I  am  not  the  only  person  who  knows  the  value  of  concentration 
and  observation,  not  only  to  the  blind  but  also  to  the  sighted,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  doubted  that  if  properly  utilised  by  the  blind  they 
would  be  as  good  as  an  eye  to  them. — Yours,  etc.,  W.    R.   WADE. 

[Much  of  Mr.  Wade's  letter  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  space,  but  we  give  the  more  important  and  interesting  features  of  it.  We 
think  our  readers  will  agree  that,  on  Mr.  Wade's  own  showing,  no  such 
thing  as  colour  perception  by  the  blind  exists  or  can  exist.  It  is  perfectly  true 
tliat  manv  blind  persons  who,  like  Mr.  Wade,  are  keenly  observant,  can 
diHerentiate  between  certain  coloured  objects,  but  this  is  because  they  ditter 
in  other  ways  than  by  colour.  We  have  known  men  who  could  distinguish 
many  of  the  colours  of  a  hearthrug  they  were  weaving,  but  only  because 
the  dyes  made  a  change  in  the  texture,  or  that  the  qualities  of  the  wools 
varied.  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Wade  that  observation  should  be 
cultivated  by  every  means.  While  sight  is  doubtless  more  useful  on  the 
whole  than  touch,  yet  the  latter  often  serves  its  owner  where  the  former 
entirely  fails.  For  example,  the  condition  of  an  edged  tool,  the  relative  thick- 
ness of  a  number  ot  pieces  of  paper,  or  a  number  of  hairs,  the  presence  of  a 
tiny  piece  of  grit  are  infinitely  more  apparent  to  the  hnger  than  to  the  eye. — 
KnnoR.] 


DICTIONARIES. 

Sir, — I  mvist  write  you,  hoping  that,  with  your  assistance,  I  might 
convey  my  congratulations  to  The  National  Institute.  Their  recent 
publicaticm  of  a  French-English  Dictionary  marks  a  very  promising 
achievement  towards  the  obtaining  of  cheaper  Braille  literature.  The 
book  is  both  neatly  bound  and  quite  legible. 

While  writing  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  ask  you  to  request 
the  authorities  of  The  Natit)nal  Institute  to  publish  an  English 
Dictionary  in  the  same  way  ;  although  there  is  one  at  present  in  circula- 
tion, it  is  much  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by  the  democracy  of 
the  blind.  It  is  a  book  of  domestic  usefulness  and  its  publication  in 
a  cheaper  edition  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  hailed  with  no  little 
appreciation.      Yours,  etc.,  PHILIP  SHAPERO. 


Cheap  Typewriters  for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  made  special  arrangements 
with  the  Hammond  Typewriter  Company,  Limited,  for  the  supply  ot  a 
limited  number  of  No.  2  Ideal  *'  machines  for  the  use  of  blind  or 
partially  blind  operators  at  the  exceptionally  low  price  of  £,'1  5s.  each. 
The  machines  are  in  good  working  order,  and  can  onl\  be  obtained 
through  the  Institute.  Intending  purchasers  should  send  early  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary-General  ol    Fhe  National  Institute. 
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A   Welcome    Gift. 

One  (if  the  most  acceptable  ways  in  which  generous-hearted  persons 
can  help  to  lighten  the  lot  of  the  poor  blind  and  bring  some  brightness 
into  their  lives,  is  by  arranging  for  a  Braille  magazine  to  be  sent  to  them 
regularly.  "Fhe  great  majority  of  the  blind  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
these  magazines,  and  often  have  to  wait  for  man\  months  before  they 
can  obtain  copies  from  the  libraries  or  other  readers.  The  magazines 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  every  single  cop}  making  a  round  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  readers,  who  look  forward  to  its  arrival  as  the  event  of  the 
month.  We  give  a  list  of  our  magazines  and  their  prices,  and  particulars 
of  the  contents  of  current  numbers  can  be  seen  in  The  Braille  Rei'ieai^ 
each  month. 

Braille  Liiercity  Joiinial. — A  monthly  periodical  containing  o'  iginal 
and  selected  articles  of  literary  merit.  Subscription  12s.,  post  free. 
Abroad,   16s.      Single  copies.   Is.  each. 

Progress. — The  popular  Braille  magazine  of  general  interest. 
Instructive  and  entertaining.  Deals  with  current  events,  natural 
history,  home  notes,  letters  from  blind  readers,  prize  competitions,  etc. 
Subscription  6s.  per  annimi,  post  free.  Abroad,  8s.  Single  copies, 
6d.  each. 

Braille  Musical  Magazine.  Bi-monthly.  As  its  title  indicates  is 
devoted  to  musical  matters,  in  which  a  large  niunber  of  the  blind  are 
interested.  Eveiy  number  contains  several  pieces  of  music.  Sub- 
scription 6s.  per  annum.      Abroad,  8s.      Single  copies,  6d.  each. 

School  Magazine. — An  interesting  and  instiuctix'e  monthh  for 
blind  school  children.  Subscription  7s.  per  aniuim  post  free. 
Abroad,  lOs.  (reduction  for  six  or  more  copies).  Single  copies, 
7d.  each. 

Comrades. — 1\  Braille  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  contains  a 
section  in  Cirade  I.  for  the  little  ones.  Subscription  4s.  pel  aiuuun, 
post  free.      Abroad,  6s.      Single  copies,  3d.  each. 

Moon  Magazine. —  In  Moon  tyjie,  chiefly  used  b\  the  aged.  Ibis 
is  the  official  magazine  issued  by  the  Moon  Society,  and  contains 
articles  and  notes  on  current  events  of  general  interest.  Subscription 
19s.,  post  free.      Abroad,  21s.      Single  copies.   Is.  each. 
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Barclay  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

We  ha\e  much  pleasure  in  calling  our  readers'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Barclay  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  at  233,  Edgware  Road, 
London,  W.,  is  now  on  the  telephone,  the  number  being  146  Paddington. 
The  workshop  was  started  some  years  ago  as  a  branch  of  the  Barclay 
Home  at  Brighton  to  help  in  providing  remunerative  employment  for 
blind  women  who  had  completed  their  training  at  the  home. 
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A  Blind  Motorist. 

Alfred  Keebi.e,  the  blind  motorist,  who  was  fined  4()s.  on  Thursday^ 
August  19th,  for  failing  to  produce  a  licence,  told  a  Daily  Nenxis  repre- 
sentative some  of  his  experiences. 

A  year  ago  he  was  afflicted  with  occasional  dimness  of  xision.  One 
of  these  attacks  came  when  he  was  motoring  with  a  little  girl. 

The  child,  who  is  now  eleven  years  of  age,  cleverly  piloted  him 
home,  and  since  then  they  have  accomplished  many  journeys  together. 

I  only  travel  slowly,"  he  said,  never  more  than  25  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  child  is  a  keen  motorist,  and  can  really  control  the  car  as 
well  as  I  could  at  my  best. 

(reneralh-  I  have  a  man  to  drive  me,  and  when  I  cannot  spare 
him  from  other  work  Maudie  sees  me  through.  She  w^as  with  me 
when  the  policeman  pounced  on  me  in  Cambridge." — Dciily  Nenvs. 
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School  for  the  Blind,  Montreal. 

Referring  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  oui'  June  issue  we 
understand  that  the  vacancy  for  a  good  sighted  lady  teacher  is  still  open. 
The  salary  offered  is  £\\0  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  and 
second-class  travelling  expenses,  with  an  increase  as  soon  as  conditions 
become  normal.  Applicants  should  be  fully  qualified,  and  not  under  35 
years  of  age.  Applications  should  be  at  once  sent  to  Mr.  H.  Stainsby, 
The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


Sight  Tests. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  German 
Army  to  find  out  at  what  distance  one  soldier  can  recognize  anotlier. 
A  soldier  with  good  eyes,  it  was  found,  could  recognize  a  person  he  had 
seen  once  before  at  a  distance  of  80  ft.  He  can  recognize  an  acquaint- 
ance at  a  distance  of  300  ft.,  and  an  intimate  friend,  or  relative,  at  a 
distance  of  500  ft. 

An  expert  rifleman  can  distinguish  the  various  parts  of  a  man's 
body,  and  detect  any  decided  movement,  at  a  distance  of  300  ft.  At 
1,800  ft.  a  man  appears  as  a  spot  on  the  landscape,  and  cannot  usually 
be  seen  if  he  keep  still,  or  if  his  dress  does  not  contrast  with  the 
background.  Sailors,  hunters,  and  farmers  can  usually  see  twice  these 
distances,  probably  on  account  of  their  constant  training  in  making  out 
the  nature  of   distant  objects. —  Tit  Bits. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  our  old  subscriber  Mr.  John  B. 
Nix  James,  late  of  the  Postal  Service  of  India,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Blind  School,  at  Rajpur.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Nix  James, 
late  retired  Assistant  Sur\'eyor-(ieneral,  and  died  iiiK'\|)ectedl\  on  tlie 
12th  June,  at  Landour. 
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The   Braille    Magazines. 

CONlENrS     OF     THE     AUGUST     NUMBERS. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — Barham's  Bow,  by  Captain  Vere  D.  Shorn — From 
the  'Frenches,  by  Nimrod — Action,  by  J.  S.  Margerison — The  Strong  Man  of 
Greece,  from  Review  of  Reviews — Chewing-gum,  by   M.  N.  Mackenzie. 

Progress. — Our  New  Colony  :  German  S.  W.  Africa,  with  map — Notes  from 
America.  'Fhe  Uniform  Type  Committee — Stonehenge,  by  W.  Burrough 
Hill,  F.  S.  A.  —  Our  French  Page  :  "  Adieux  de  Marie  Stuart" — Perception  of 
colour  by  the  Bhnd — Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  at  Bradford — Friends  in  Coinicil: 
Binding  of  Braille  Books,  French-English  Dictionary,  Infantile  Blindness — 
Fhe  Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind — Fhe  Blinded  Soldier  in  France — 
'Fhe  Armitage  Lodge  of  the  Church  Benefit  Society — Items  of  Interest  :  New 
Braille  Postage — A  Blind  Girl's  Success — Worcester  College — A  New  Work- 
shop—Death  of  Herreshoff — Blind  Vicar  retires — Chess — How  to  take  care  of 
the  Sick  {continued). 

School  Magazine. —  The  Beginnings  of  France — Monthly  Almanac  —  'Ware 
1  orpedo  !  by   Ihompson  Cross — "The  Citizen,"  !)y  Oscar  Browning. 

Comrades. —  "Deborah's  Drawer,"  Chap.  VII.,  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly — Cats  as 
Comrades, by  the  Editor — My  House  I  say,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson — A  Brave 
Workman  (in  Grade  I.   for  the  Little  Ones). 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — Musical  News  and  Comments — Analysis  of  Form 
of  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  The  Responsive  Psalter — Our  "Funer's 
Column — Correspondence — Music:  Insets  "Blest  are  the  Departed,"  from 
Spohr's  "Last  Judgment"  ;  "The  Scent  of  the  Lilies"  (song),  Gerard  F. 
Cobb;  "Come  to  the  Field"  (duet),  Arthur  Richards;  "Sweet  Little 
Bird"  (duet).  King  Hall. 
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The  Moon  Magazine  (m  Moon  type) — Stories  from  our  Village  :  The  Cobbler 
o\er  tlie  wav — From  the  Editor's  Desk,  being  notes  on  current  events  of 
interest  to  readers — Conferenee  of  Educators  of  the  Blind — Jolfre's  Right- 
hand  Man,  General  Foch. 


COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keepiny;,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Bkown,  M.A. 

A  Comfortable  Home  with  modern  conveniences,  tuition  in  Braille  and  other 
subjects,  also  l.uiguages,  offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  blind  pupils.  Invalids 
not  objected  to.  House  nicely  situated  near  church,  station  and  park.  AppU' 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Guyot,  Evesham. 


HENSHAW'S    BLIND    ASYLUM    (School).      Resident   Assistant    Master 

wanted  immediately.  Salary  for  Uncertificated  Feacher  ,i^60,  Certificated  or 
with  C.'I.B.  Diploma  £70,  with  both  £'60,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  ^€10 
to  56I2O,  with  board,  etc-  Apply,  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to 
the  Superintendent,  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

INTERNA'FIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND,  London.  1914. 
Report  containing  all  the  papers  read  and  verbatim  report  of  the  discussions,  lists 
of  members  and  delegates,  etc.  577  pages,  clotii  boards,  price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage 
extra,  can  be  obtained  from  Fhe  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,    W. 

Important  to  Superintendents,  etc.  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  PUPILS' 
PROGRESS  BOOKS  for  use  in  Schools  f.r  the  HIinti  can  now  be  oblained  from 
the  Institute.      Sample  siil)iiiitte(i  on  application. 


The     "EUREKA"     GUIDE 

(For  illustration   and  prices,  see  front   cover.) 

The  paper  is  inserted  and  kept  in  position  as  in  an  ordinary 
Braille  Board. 

The  right  hand  rests  on  the  bridge,  the  pen  being  held  in  the 
usual  way,  leaving  the  third  finger  free  to  rest  on  the  edge  of 
bridge  all  the  time  while  writing,  moving  easily  along  with  the  hand. 
When  a  line  is  finished  the  third  finger  should  return  on  the  eds.e 
of  the  bridge  into  position  for  a  fresh  line. 

The  bridge  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  left  hand — the  thumb  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  first  and  second  fingers  on  either  side  of  the 
little  projection  of  the  rail  on  the  top  of  the  bridge.  The  second 
finger  should  rest  on  the  steps  of  the  ladder-guide,  moving  down 
to  the  next  step  as  each  line  is  finished. 

In  case  of  interruption  during  writing,  the  bridge  can  be 
secured  in  its  position  by  placing  the  little  brass  peg  in  one  of  the 
holes  on  the  right  side  of  the  board. 


BRAILLE    WRITING     FRAMES. 

Large  Interlining  Frame,  6s.  ;  Small  Interlining  Frame, 
4s.  gd.  Brass  Guides  :  large  size,  3s.  gd.  ;  small  size,  3s. 
"  Merrick  "  Frame  for  small  character  Braille  :  large  size, 
::  ::  7s.   3d.  ;     small    size,   6s.  ::  :: 

BRAILLE     POCKET    FRAMES. 

Two-ime  Interlining  Frame,  3  .  gd. :  Two-line  Frame,  2s.  3d. 
Four-line  Frame,  3s.  gd.  ;  Wayne  Post  Card  Frame,  3s.  gd. 
::  ::      Post  Card  Frame,  in  Pocket  Book,  4s.     :: 

STYLES. 

Moll's  Safety,  brass-mounted,  with  screw  cap,  6d.  ;  Mushroom 
Shape,  2d.  ;  Boxwood  Ordinary,  id.  ;  Peg  Top  Shape, 
::  large,    3d.,    medium,    2d  ;     Saddle-Back,    4d.  :: 

ERASERS. 

::  ::     Bone,  4d.  ;   Boxwood,  2d.  ;   Spring,  6d.     ::  :: 


SOLIO    BRA-SS  Raised   dots  for  inches  :  divisions  down  to  J  in.,  all 

^' *-**-' ^     " '^  l^l-^S*  deepiv  cut    in   metal,   easv    to  recognise. 

TIIK    liLIN'U.  Price    Is.   9d.  each. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A   FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  IN  BRAILLE 

being   a  transcript  of  the    "  Dictionaire   LiUiput  " 
::  of  Prof.   Dr.   F.   J.   Wershoven.  :: 

This  work  marks  a  striking  advance  in  the 
production      of     Hterature     for      the     bHnd. 

It  contains  12,000  words,  is  embossed  in  small- 
charactei-  uncontracted  Braille,  arranged  in  two 
parallel  columns  on  each  page,  printed  on  thin  sulphite 
paper,  and  bound  in  cloth.  A  surprising  amount  of 
matter  is  thus  compressed  into  two  thin  volumes  each 
little  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  containing  about 
160    pages    each.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  it  will  be  found 
perfectly  clear  to  the  touch,  easy  to  read 
and   easy   to  understand.  ::  ::  :: 

CONTENTS. 


f 


' 


Volume   I.       Dictionary    A — L. 

Volume   II.     Dictionary  M — Z, 
List  of  numerals. 
Money,  weights  and  measures. 
Conjugation   of  French 

irregular  verbs. 
Bills  of  Fare. 
15   pages  of  dialogue. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.  per  volume,  postage  Id. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,    j 

GREAT  PORTLAND   STREE'I  LONDON,  W.       f 

Piiiiteil  and  published  by  The   National   Institute  for    the   Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street.  London.   W 


THE   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  the  BLIND 

Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

Supplementary  Catalogue 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

(NOTE.—"  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 
BOOKS  :— 

The    Mill    on    the    Floss,    by    George    Eliot    (Carnegie   Trust 

Gift).      Large    size,    interpointed,  8  vols.      Price  2S.    7d.  per  vol. 

Lorna    Doone,    by    R.    D.    Blackmore.      (Carnegie   Trust   Gift). 

Large  size,  interpointed.      7  vols,  price  2s.  7d.  per  vol.,  post  free. 

The  Evolution  of   the  Art  of   Music,   by  C.  H,  P.arry.     Large 

size,  interpointed,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  7d.  per  vol.  post  free. 

The  Scout's  Own,  by  J.  Gibson.     Large  size,  interpointed.      Price 

2s.  2d.    post  free. 

Anatomy,  Part  L  Osteology.  Compiled  from  Gray's  "  Anatomy "' 
and  other  sources  by  A.  E.  Keen  and  Frank  Brighukst,  Instructors  in 
Massage  lo  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed.    Price  25.  id.  post  free. 

Piers  Plowman   Histories,  Junior  Book  V.     Intermediate  size, 

interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2S.  7d. ,  per  vol.  post  free. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  VL     Intermediate  size, 

interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  7d.  per  vol.  post  tree. 

Piers    Plowman    Histories,    Junior   Book  VII.      Intermediate 

size,  interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2S.  7d.  per  vol.  post  free. 

French-English  Dictionary.  Small  character,  uncontracted,  2  vols. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  postage  id.  (For  full  particulars  see  cover  of  "  The 
Braille  Review,"  for  September 

Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Large  size,  interpointed.  5  vols. 
2s.  7d.  per  vol.,  post  free. 

For  Beginners  : — 

Fragments  1.      Being  amusing  cuttings  from  the  comic  papers,  short 

Fragments  2.       anecdotes,  and    verses    for  the   use    of    adults    beginning    to 

learn  Braille.     These  were  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 

blinded  soldiers,  but  are  of  general  utility.     Giant  type.      Grade  I.      Price 

2d  each.     Postage  id. 

The  Fellowship  Hymn  Book  (Words).  Small  size,  interpointed, 
3  vols.,  price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Table  of  Five  Figure  Logarithms  (reprinted  from  "  Elementary 
Mechanics  ")  by  VV.  D.  Ecgar,  M.A.      Large  size.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

A     Table     of     Values    of    Decima    Decipals   (reprinted    from 

"  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry'")   by  R.    Lachlan,   Sc.D.  and  W.  C. 
Fletcher,  M.A.     Large  Size.      Post  free  4d. 
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MUSIC  :— 

Impromptu  in  F  (No.  i6  of  Original  Compositions  for  the  Organ), 
by  A.  M.  ClooDHART.      Large  size.      Interpointed.      rnce 3d.,  post  free,  4d. 

First   Modern   Suite,   by  E.   MacDowell.     Large  size,  interlined, 

Price  IS.  id.  post  free. 
Crucifixion,  by  Sir  J.  Stainer.      Large  size,  interpointed,  price  is., 

post  free  is.   id. 

Favorite    Transcriptions    for    the    Harmonium   or   American 

Organ.      Large  size  interpointed.      Price  3s.  6d. 

Abide  with   Me  (Anthem),  by  Ivor  Atkins,  price  yd.,  post  free  8d. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Holy  Communion,  in   E  flat,  by  A.  J.   Eyre  (in  Vertical  Score.) 

price   IS.    3d.,    post    free    is.   4d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello 
&  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Lead   Kindly   Light  (x-Vnthem),   by    J.   Stainer,  8d.,  post  free   gd. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Praise  the   Lord    (Anthem),   by   Sir   John   Goss,    price    lod.,   post 

free  iid       (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

From    The  Star    Folio    of  Music,    bv    kind    permission    of   Messrs. 
W.  Paxton  &  Co.,'Ltd.  :— 

Gipsy   Rondo,   by   J.   Haydn.      Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Tarantelle  Brillante,  by  S.  Smith.    Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d., 

post  free  ^d. 

Mermaid's  Song  (Oberon),  by  T.  Oesten.     Large  size,  interlined, 

price  3d. ,  post  free  4d. 

The   Mermaid,   by  S.  Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d- 

post  free  4d. 

L'Argentine,   by  E.  Ketterer.      Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d., 

post  free  5d. 

The   Echo    of  Lucerne,   by  B.   Richards.     Large  size,  interlined. 

Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Idyll,   by    F.   Braundgardt.       Large    size,  interlined.       Price    3d., 

post  free  4d. 
The  Wind,  by  S.   Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 
The  Wave,  by  S.  Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

The  Lily   of   the  Valley   (Mazurka),  by   S.  Smith.     Large  size, 

interlined.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Spring  Song,   by  F.   Mendelssohn.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price 

3d. ,  post  free  4d. 

March  Cortege  (Irene),  by  C.  Gounod.     Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Gaiete  de  Coeur,   by  S.  Smith.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d. 

post  free  5d. 


Poems  of  the  Great  War,   published  on   behalf  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales'  Fund.      Large  size  interpointed.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.     (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Challo  &  VVindus,  Ltd.) 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS  :— 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
by  H.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.K.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

Conic  Sections,   by  Charles  S.mith.     Vols.   I.  &  II.     Large  size, 

interpointed.      Price   2s.    6d.    per    vol.       (By   kind    permission   of   Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Life  in  the  Sea,    by  J.  Johnstone,  B.Sc.     Large  size,  interpointed, 

small  character,  i  vol.      Price  2S. 

The   Animal  World,   by  F.  W.   Gamble,  F  R.S.      Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, small  character,  i  vol.      Price  2s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  John  Greaves,  M.A. 

2  vols.,  large  size,  interpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 


Princess  Mary's  Gift  Book,  2  vols.,  large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  2s.  4d.  per  vol.  post  free. 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by  Members  of  the  Oxford  Faculty  of 
Modern  Hisiorv.  Large  size,  interpoinied,  3  vols.  (Vol.  III.,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  (By  kind 
permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The   Germans: — I.   Their   Empire:     How  they  made  it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.     (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)     Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  8d.  post  free.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans  : — 2.  What  they  Covet,   by  C.   R.  L.   Fletcher. 

(Oxford   Pamphlets,    1914.)     Large  size,  interpointed.      Price  8d.  post  free. 
(By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price   3d.  post  free.     (By  kind   permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 

Ntedle-  Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  4d.  post  free.  (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Needle-  Worker. ) 

War  Maps,  extracted  from  Progress,  with  alphabetical  and  numerical 
keys  (postage  on  one  or  more  id.) — 

1.  Western  Theatre  of  War  (Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  Basle  to  Cologne) 

also  the  North  Sea.     Price  2d. 

2.  Belgium  and  N.E.  France,      id. 
Eastern  Theatre  of  War  (from  the  Baltic  to  Przemysl),  id. 
Europe  General,   id. 
Palestine  and  the  Balkans,  2d. 
Belgium  and  N.E.  France  (revised),  id. 
Dardanelles,  id. 
English  Channel,  id. 
Italy,  id. 
Our  New  Colony  (formerly  German  S.W.  Africa),  id. 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size, 

inierp(jinted,  i  vol.      Price   2s.  6d. 
Exercises  to  ditto.      Large  size,  interpointed,  i  vol.      Price  3s.  6d., 
Manual  of  Plainsong,  by  H.  B.  Briggs  and  VV.  H.  Frere.     Large 

si/.e,  interpointed,  5  vols..      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.      (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  Novello  ilv;  Co.,  Ltd.) 


I  nterpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  small  character,  2  vols.      Price  2s.  gd.  per  vol. 

Shakespeare  (Globe  Edition)  : — 

King  Kenry  IV.     Part    I.  i  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Part  II.  I  vol.,  -35. 

Richard     II.  -       -       -       -  i  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Richard  III.  -       -       -  i  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

Macbeth I  vol.,  2S. 

King  John      -       -       -       -  i  vol.,  2s. 

Hamlet  .       .       .       .  i  vol.,  3s.  3d. 

The  Princess,  by  Tennyson.     Large  Size,  interpointed  (new  edition 

in  Revised   Braille).      Price  2s.,  post  free  2S.   id. 

The    Traveller's  Guide   from    Death    to    Life  (Abridged),   by 

Mrs.   Stephen  Menziks.     Large  size,  interpointed.     Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F.  Benson.     In  Grade  IIL,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 2  vols.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.     3  vols.,  large  size, 

interpuinled.      Price  3s.    per  vol.      (By  kind   permission   of  xMr.  T.   Fisher 
Unwin). 

How  to   be   Happy   though    Married,   by   Rev.  E.   j.   Hardy. 

Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

The    Articles    of    Religion,   from    the   Book    of   Common    Prayer. 

Small  size,  interlined,  price  is.  post  free  is.  id. 

A   Book  of   Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Holy 

Communion.      Pocket  size,  interpointed,  price  6d,  post  free. 
Justification,    by    Sidney    Collett    (reprinted    from    Channels   of 

Blessing).      Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Conversion,    What   is    it?      by  F.  Gillet  Cory.      Pocket  size, 

interpointed.      Price  8d.,  post  free  gd.      (Reprinted  from  The  Life  of  Faith!) 

Guide    to    Auction    Bridge,    with    Royal    Spades,   by   E.   L   F. 

Williamson.      Pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.  6d.,  post  free  is.  7d. 
The   Little   Minister,  by  J.  M.  Bakrie.     Large   size,   interpointed. 

4  vols.,  price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

Baby,    Jenny,    and  Jim,    by  Mrs.   H.  J-    Wilson  (reprinted  from 

Comrades.)     Intermediate,  interlined,  price  3d.,  post  free. 

Odd,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre  (Reprinted  from  Progress),  i  vol..  large 
size,  interpointed.     Price  3s.  gd. 

Many  Cargoes,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 

MUSIC  i— 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d.  (Bv  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

On  the  Mississippi  (Two-Step,  Dance  Music),  by  Carroll  and 
Fields.  Arr.  by  John  Neat.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Feldman  &  Co.) 

Secrets  (Intermezzo,  Dance  Music),  by  Charles  W.  Ancliffe. 
Price  3d.,  post     free  4d.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Hawkes  &  Son.) 

Kemuiances  snouid  oe  mane  oavabie  to  Tne  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crosst-.:  "  i.onnon  Countv  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd.'' 
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ENGLISH      MASTERPIECES 
FOR    THE    POCKET. 

By  special  permission,  the  splendid  series  of  selected 
passages  from  great  English  writers,  published  as 
"  The  Times"  Broadsheets,  are  now  issued  in  Braille. 

Nos.   I.   to  VI.  are  now  ready,  others  will 

be  announced  in  due  course.  ::  ;; 

The  Books  are  in  Grade  II.,  interpointed,  of 

POCKET     SIZE,    and    strongly    bound.  ,     --, 

Volumes   contain    from    80   to    112    pages.  i    '^ 

1  hey  are  just  what  you  want  for  a  railwa)-  journe}- 
••         •"•         ••      or  odd  moments.     ::         ::         :: 

Price   3d.,   post    free    4d.   each. 


THE  NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE  BLIND 
Great  Portland  Street.  ::  ::  -..,  London,  W.' 


THE    "MOON"    SOCIETY 


Branch  of- 


The    National   Institute   for  the  Blind. 


"  Moon  "  type  for  the  Blind  is  especially  valuable  for  those 
going  blind  late  in  life  or  whose  fingers  are  so  hardened 
by   toil   that   the)'  find  a   difficulty  in  mastering  Braille.     :: 

The  "  Moon  "  letters  are  a  simplified  form  of  the  Roman 
capitals  and  therefore  easily  learnt.  Embossed  cards  con- 
taining the  alphabet  and  Lord's  Prayer  are  supplied  at 
li^d.  each,  and  favourite  Bible  extracts,  etc.,  for  beginners 
at   equally  nommal    prices   according   to   length.         ::  :: 

The   publications  of  the  Society  embrace  : — 

1.  The  books  of  the  Bible  and  numerous  religious  works. 

2.  Poetry  and  fiction  by  standard  and  popular  authors. 

3.  Memoirs  of  celebrated  men  and  women. 

4.  Histories,  ancient  and  modern. 

5.  Science  and  travel. 

6.  Adaptations  of  the  system  to  numerous  languages  and 

dialects  of  Europe,  India  and  the  Far  East. 


The  "  Moon  "  Monthly  Magazine  contains  interesting 
and  informative  stories,  articles  and  notes  on  current  topics. 
Price   Is.   per  copy. 


A   full   catalogue   of  Moon  "    publications  and  all  other 

information    can    be  obtained    gratis    on     application    to 

THE   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   for  the  BLIND 

Great  Portland   Street  London,  W 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  BLIND.— V. 

C.  Arthur  Pearson. 


MR.    C.    Arthur    Pearson    was    born  at  Wookey,   near  Wells,    on 
February  24th,  1866.      His  father  was  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  A.  Cyril  Pearson.      When  ten  years  old,  young  Pearson 
was    sent    to   a  Wimbledon   preparatory   school,   with   which  his  father's 
residence  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of   Morden  had  made  him  familiar. 

The  boy  remained  at  this  school  about  four  years,  and  was  then 
entered  at  Winchester  College. 

He  joined  in  the  school  games  with  ardour  and  attained  a  good 
reputation  in  cricket  and  football,  and  also  carried  off  a  number  of  prizes 
for  general  athletics.  He  left  Winchester  in  1882,  with  strong  views 
on  the  educational  limitations  of  the    British  public    school.  No    boy 

is  so  badly  equipped  for  his  future,"  he  once  declared,  as  an  English 
public  school  boy.  When  I  was  at  Winchester  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  a  week  was  all  that  was  given  to  modern  languages,  whereas  two- 
thirds  of  my  time  had  to  be  devoted  to  getting  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  English  public  school  boy  is  taught  almost 
nothing  he  needs  to  know,  and  a  rich  assortment  of  things  he  does  not 
need  to  know." 

When  he  left  school  no  particular  opening  in  life  offered  itself, 
and  so  for  two  years  he  read  privately  under  the  guidance  of  his  father 
in  a  country  rectory.  Then  his  opportunity  came.  The  proprietor  of  a 
popular  weekly  paper  announced  that  he  would  give  a  sitiiation  with 
a  salary  of  .£100  a  year  to  the  reader  who  secured  the  highest  marks  in 
answering  ten  questions  each  week  for  three  months.  The  competition 
created  considerable  excitement  and  nearly  4,000  competitors  entered  it. 
The  winner  was  Cyril  Arthur  Pearson,  who  secured  414  marks.  His 
nearest  rival  gained  only  362. 

The  competition  was  a  keen  test  of  knowledge,  as  the  questions 
were  extremely  searching,  and  required  careful  thought  and  long  investi- 
gation in  books  of  reference  to  answer  accurately. 
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At  that  time  young  Pearson  was  living  in  the  vicarage  of  Drayton 
Parslow,  a  Httle  Buckinghamshire  village,  and  he  had  to  cycle  60  miles 
from  Drayton  to  Bedford  and  back,  sometimes  three  times  a  week,  in 
order  to  consult  the  necessary  books  in  the  county  library. 

It  was  in  September  1884  that  the  young  man  came  to  London  as 
prize  winner  to  take  his  place  in  the  office  of  the  late  Sir  George  Newnes 
at  a  salary  of  ^100. 

Six  months  later  the  managership  of  the  office  fell  vacant,  and 
Mr.  Newnes  (as  Sir  George  then  was),  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
surprise  on  receiving  an  application  from  Mr.  Pearson,  who  was  then 
only  19,  for  this  responsible  position.  Mr.  Pearson  eventually  succeeded 
in  persuading  Mr.  Newnes  that  he  could  fulfil  the  duties,  and  for  four 
years  he  managed  the  business. 

In  1889,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  founded  The  Re'vienv  oj  Re'vieius  in 
partnership  with  Sir  George  Newnes,  and  Mr.  Pearson  became  the  first 
manager.  He  was  deputed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  establish  the  new 
magazine  in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  he  returned  Mr.  Stead 
dissolved  partnership  with  Mr.  Newnes,  and  offered  Mr.  Pearson  the 
management  of  The  Ret'ie^w  with  a  share  in  the  profits.  Negotiations, 
however,  fell  through  and  directly  afterwards  Mr.  Pearson  parted 
company  with  Mr.  Newnes. 

He  founded  Pearson's  JVeekly,  which  became  an  almost  immediate 
success,  and  in  quick  succession  there  followed  Hotne  Notes,  Pearson's 
Magazine,  Royal  Magazine,  No'vel  Magazine,  and  other  publications.  At 
the  age  of  30,  Mr.  Pearson  found  himself  managing  director  and  con- 
trolling proprietor  of  a  limited  liability  company  with  a  capital  of 
^400,000. 

Mr.  Pearson's  ambition  now  was  to  establish  a  daily  newspaper 
and  in  1900  he  founded  The  Daily  Express,  and  as  time  went  on  he 
obtained  control  of  other  newspapers  in  London  and  the  provinces.  In 
April  1903,  he  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in  The  St.  James's 
Gazette,  and  in  1904  he  purchased  The  Standard,  and  with  it  The  E'vening 
Standard,  which  he  amalgamated  with  The  St.  James's  Gazette.  When 
Mr.  Pearson's  sight  became  seriously  affected  he  gave  up  all  his  news- 
paper interests. 

One  of  Mr.  Pearson's  best-loved  hobbies  is  the  Fresh  Air  Fund, 
which  he  founded  in  1891  to  give  to  poor  children  of  the  slums  the 
joys  of  a  day  or  a  fortnight  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  country.  Since  then 
nearly  4,000,000  poor  children  have  been  sent  for  the  day  into  the 
country,  and  in  addition  about  40,000  have  been  given  a  fortnight's 
holiday.  Every  farthing  given  by  the  public  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  is 
spent  on  fares  and  food  for  the  children. 

Another  and  equally  important  undertaking  to  which  Mr.  Peaison 
is  now  devoting  his  life  and  energies  is  the  promotion  of  the  education, 
employment  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  he  was  informed  by  a  distinguished 
ophthalmic  surgeon  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  sight.  Operation 
followed  operation  during  subsequent  years  without  avail,  and  he  is 
now  blind. 
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In  1913  Mr.  Pearson  joined  the  Council  of  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  its  honorary  treasurer. 
The  Institute  was  then  in  great  need  of  funds  to  complete  and  equip 
the  new  buildings  which  had  been  recently  commenced,  but  for  which 
the  major  portion  of  the  money  had  still  to  be  raised.  As  our  readers 
know,  Mr.  Pearson  attacked  this  problem  so  successfully  that  the  whole 
of  the  money  needed  was  secured  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1914. 

The  new  buildings  w^ere  formally  opened  by  His  Majesty  the  King, 
accompanied  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  on  19th  March,  1914,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Pearson  laboured  inces- 
santly and  strenuously,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  means,  to  raise  the 
required  money.  As  already  stated,  his  eflForts  were  crowned  with 
success,  for  which  the  blind  will  always  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  occupancy  of  the  new  buildings  by  the  Institute  has  permitted 
of  its  development  in  many  directions,  notably  the  increased  output  of 
books  and  apparatus,  and  the  taking  over  of  several  new  branches — the 
Moon  Society,  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Institution  for  Massage  by  the  Blind.  Further,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Red  Cross  Society  and  St.  John  Ambulance,  it  has  established  the 
hostel  for  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  at  St.  Dunstan's,  where  men 
blinded  in  the  war  are  now  being  trained. 

The  facilities  for  the  production  of  books  in  the  new  building  have 
already  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  a  large  volume 
from  3s.  6d.  or  4s.  to  2s.  6d.,  while  the  printing  and  binding  have  been 
of  higher  quality  than  was  possible  before. 

Later  on  in  1914  Mr.  Pearson  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  Institute,  the  highest  honour  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Council 
to  bestow.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Moon  branch  of  The  National 
Institute,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
chairman  of  the  British  Uniform  Type  Committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  Government  Departmental  Committee  to  consider  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  blind.  Mr.  Pearson  has  twice  been  instrumental  in  securing 
reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage  on  literature  for  the  blind,  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  ways  he  has,  by  his  influence,  secured  concessions  and 
advantages  for  which  the  blind  will  be  ever  grateful. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Mr.  Pearson  undertook,  on  behalf  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  mammoth  appeal  for  the  National  Relief  Fund, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  energy  and  initiative  that  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  months  the  enormous  sum  of  over  five  million  pounds  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  distributing  committee. 

Thus  at  the  age  of  49  he  finds  himself  in  a  foremost  position  in 
the  blind  world  and  is  perhaps  its  most  potent  aid.  He  has  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
blind,  and  with  the  broad  outlook  of  a  statesman  is  seeking  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  to  improve  their  social 
status,  and  to  mitigate,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  disabilities  inseparable  from 
the  absence  of  sight.      Long  may  lie  be  spared  to  carry  on  the  noble  work. 
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Henshaw's    Blind   Asylum,    Old   Trafford, 
Manchester. 

By  W.   H.   ILLINGWORTH,    Superintendent. 

HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM  needs  no  introduction  from 
us ;  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  blind  world 
Henshaw's  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest,  most  progressive 
and  efficient  institutions  in  the  country.  Under  its  present  able  and 
energetic  management  great  advances  have  been  m.ade  and  many  new 
departments  have  been  added  to  its  work  in  recent  times  ;  its  up-to-date 
methods  and  the  careful,  sympathetic  conduct  of  its  affairs,  besides 
providing  the  best  possible  education  for  the  young,  have  done  much  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the 
Manchester  district. 

Foundation. — Thomas  Henshaw  died  in  181Q  and  left  the  sum  of 
j£20,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  indigent  blind  of  the  district.  The  will  was  disputed,  and  the 
matter  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  until  1836,  by 
which  time  the  legacy  had  grown  in  valvie  to  ^€4 6,000.  The  present 
buildings  were  then  begun,  and  have  since  been  extended  to  include  the 
following  : — (l)  the  Main  Institution,  (2)  the  School  of  Music,  (3)  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  (4)  the  Home 
of  Rest  and  Workshops  at  '  Hayesleigh."  The  extent  of  the  Asylum's 
work  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  it  is  now  responsible,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  the  maintenance,  education,  technical  training,  employment 
and  care  of  about  four  hundred  blind  persons. 

Management. — The  Asylum  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  fifteen 
members,  ten  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  subscribers  and  the  remaining 
five  by  the  Corporations  and  Guardians  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
The  superintendent  is  Mr.  William  Henry  Illingworth,  F.C.T.B.,  who 
was  appointed  in  1904,  after  having  held  the  important  post  of  head 
master  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  at  Edinburgh  for  twenty 
years. 

The  Main  Institution. — This  embraces  three  departments,  I'iz.  : 
(l)  the  kindergarten  school,  (2)  the  junior  school,  and  (3)  the  technical 
school.  In  1907,  Henshaw's  was  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  a  School  of  Technology  for  the  Blind. 

Curriculum. — The  subjects  taught  include  the  following  : — 

(a)  The   KirulergarteTJ    Schopl. — Usual  infants'  lessons  and  kinder- 

garten occupations,  games,  dancing  and  general  physical 
exercise. 

(b)  The   Junior    School. — Braille    reading    and    writing,    si)clling, 

history,  geography,  arithmetic,  nature  study,  music,  and 
other  subjects  usual  in  elementary  schools  for  the  sighted. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  drill  and  dancing,  and  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  promote  the  physical  development 
of  the  children. 
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(c)    The    Technical    School. — This    is    restiicted    to    students    over 
16   years   of  age.      Thorough   training   is   provided  in  the 
following     handicrafts,    I'iz.  : — (l)    knitting — hand    and 
machine,    (2)    Swedish   weaving,    (3)   massage,    (4)    short- 
hand  and   typewriting,  (5)   upholstery,   (6)   chair   seating, 
(7)  basket  making,    (8)   mat   making,    (9)   brush   making, 
(lO)   boot   and   shoe    repairing,   (11)   skein    seating,    (12) 
telephony,    (13)    profession    of     music,     (14)     pianoforte 
tuning  and  repairing. 
Music. — The  college   of  music  is  a  separate  building  away  from  the 
main  institution,  and  is  devoted  entirely   to   music  under  the  supervision 
of    Mr.    Isaac    Davidson,    Mus.    Bac,    F.R.C.O.,    A.R.C.M.    (Lond.). 
Careful    and    thorough    tuition    in    organ,    piano,    violin,    viola,    'cello, 
drums,  and  tube  bells  is  given,  and   there  is  a   string  orchestra  of  blind 
students.       Several   students  of   the   school   have   taken   the    Mus.    Bac. 
and  College   of  Organists'  degrees,  and  many  are  now  filling  positions  as 
church   organists.      Pianoforte   tuning   and   repairing    is   also   thoroughly 
taught.      There   are   sixteen   rooms   for  music  and  tuning  practice,  and  a 
fully-equipped  repair  shop. 

Massage. —  flenshaw's  was  the  first  institution  in  the  country  to 
provide  instruction  in  massage  to  blind  women.  In  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  this  branch  of  work  special  care  is  taken  both  in 
the  selection  of  suitable  pupils  and  the  tuition  given.  The  classes  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officer,  and  are  open  to  women 
who  satisfy  the  Board's  requirements.  Pupils  are  coached  for  examina- 
tion and  receive  a  diploma  on  graduating,  and  when  competent  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  remunerative  employment.  tee  for  the 
course,  .^10  without  residence. 

Teaching  Staff. — There  is  a  teaching  staff  of  twenty-four  masters 
and  mistresses  who  are  all  fully  qualified,  and  specialists  in  their 
respective  subjects.      Eight  of  these  are  blind. 

Domestic  Staff. — Includes  two  matrons,  an  assistant  matron  and 
thirty  servants. 

Admission. —  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  may  remain  up  to  the  age  of  25.  Election  of  pupils  usually 
takes  place  in  February,  May,  August  and  November  each  year. 

Accommodation. — The  institution  provides  accommodation  for  180 
pupils,  I'iz.,  15  girls  *nd  105  boys.  There  are  separate  playgrounds, 
dining  rooms,  library  and  reading  room,  gymnasium,  etc. 

Sanitation. — The  sanitation,  warming  and  ventilation  of  all  build- 
ings receives  constant  care,  and  is  on  the  latest  and  most  approved 
principles. 

Medical  Attendance. — All  pupils  are  periodically  examined  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  dentist  and  oculist  visit  the  institution  each 
week.  There  are  fully-equipped  sick  rooms  and  infirmary  for  both 
sexes. 

Workshops. — These  are  situate  at  the  corner  of  Deansgate  and 
Wood  Street  in  the  city.  Here  there  are  airy,  well-lighted  workrooms, 
dining  rooms,  etc.,  with   boiling   and  steeping  tanks  for  cane  and  willow 
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in  the  basements.  About  50  blind  basket  makers,  who  hve  at 
their  own  homes,  find  regular  employment  at  full  Trade  Union  wages. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Board  allow^s  certain  bonuses  which  bring  the 
average  of  each  man's  earnings  to  over  ^1  per  week. 

Home  of  Rest. — In  1907  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  purchased  and  presented  to  the  institution  the 
house  and  estate  known  as  Hayesleigh,"  situate  near  the  junction  of 
Chester  Road  and  Warwick  Road,  Old  Trafford.  This  comprises  about 
three  acres  of  beautifully  wooded  grounds.  The  house  was  added  to, 
and  a  new  building  at  the  rear  for  workshops  for  adult  pupils  was 
constructed.  On  his  death  Mr.  Scott  also  left  the  sum  of  ^3,000  as 
an  endowment  for  the  Home.  There  is  accommodation  for  60  inmates, 
30  men  and  30  women.  Twenty-five  places  are  reserved  for  old  and 
infirm  people,  and  35  for  adult  learners. 

Holidays. — School. — Summer,  six   weeks  ;   Christmas,  three   weeks  ; 
Easter,  one  week. 

Adult  Learners. — Summer,  four  weeks  ;  Christmas,  two  weeks  ; 
Easter,  three  days. 

JVorkshops. — Twelve  days  per  annum,  during  which  each  work- 
man receives  2s.  6d.  per  day,  and  all  men  are  granted  a 
suit  of  working  clothes  and  boots  every  year. 

Fees. — For  pupils  of  all  ages,  and  in  any  department,  including 
board  and  residence,  £'i6  per  annum. 

Our  Blinded  Soldiers. 

SHOCK    RESTORES    SOLDIER'S    SIGHT. 

The  restoration  of  the  sight  of  a  blind  soldier  as  the  result  of  his 
experiences  after  the  Allan  liner  Hesperian  was  torpedoed  was  a  singular 
fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

The  soldier,  S.  Chambers,  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  blinded 
near  Ypres,  and  recovered  his  sight  when  the  lifeboat  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  capsized  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

He  left  the  Ilford  Emergency  Hospital  after  unsuccessful  treatment 
for  total  blindness,  but  there  were  hopes  that  his  sight  might  return 
naturally,  and  when  he  left  Mr.  B.  Bailey  (the  chairman  of  the 
governors)  gave  expression  to  the  kindly  wish  that  he  might  regain 
his  vision. 

It  was  in  replying  to  that  remark,  Mr.  Bailey  told  a  Daily  Chronicle 
representative  that  Private  Chambers  said  : — '  Perhaps  a  German 
submarine  may  torpedo  the  ship  I  am  going  home  on  and  the  shock 
may  restore  my  sight.  The  Germans  robbed  me  of  my  sight.  Perhaps 
they  will  give  it  me  back  again." 

Expert  opinion  had  supported  the  view  that  Chambers  might 
recover  his  sight,  perhaps  in  the*  normal  course  of  events,  perhaps  by 
shock  ;   and  he  had  been  greatly  cheered  and  comforted  by  that  thought. 
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The  concussion  of  a  bursting  shell  in  the  war  zone  in  France  had 
deprived  him  of  vision,  though  he  escaped  being  struck  by  any  of  the 
fragments.  He  had  been  partly  buried  by  debris,  whilst  a  comrade 
close  by  was  killed,  and  then  the  darkness  in  which  he  found  himself 
w^as  the  darkness  of  blindness. 

He  was,  on  leaving  Ilford,  escorted  to  Euston,  and  there  met  by 
Major  Barre,  a  Canadian  officer,  who  had  also  booked  a  passage  to 
Canada  by  the  Allan  liner. 

Sturdily  built,  and  25  years  of  age.  Private  Chambers  went  to  the 
front  with  the  10th  Canadian  Battalion,  and  he  shared  in  the  fighting 
around  Ypres.  In  company  with  20  wounded  Canadians  he  returned  to 
England  early  in  May,  going  direct  to  Ilford  Hospital. — Daily  Chronicle. 

*      =;^      *      # 

BLINDED    IN    THE    FIGHT. 

Clutha  Mackenzie,  a  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Mackenzie,  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  is  now  lying  in  a  military  hospital 
in  Alexandria,  blinded  by  a  shell  during  the  fight  for  Sari-Bair  Hill. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Wellington  Mounted  Infantry  as  a  trooper,  and  his 
identity  was  not  known  until  a  cable  was  received  from  the  High 
Commissioner. — Daily  Sketch. 


School  for  the  BHnd,  Bristol. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Patrick  Gray,  late  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  in  the  place  of  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Hardy  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  recently  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Gray  upon  his  appointment,  which  is  well  deserved  in 
view  of  the  good  work  he  has  done  for  many  years  past,  and  while 
we  must  also  congratulate  the  school  upon  securing  his  services  we 
sympathise  with  Montreal  in  the  loss  of  a  man  whom  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  them  to  replace. 

The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  forthcoming  meetings  and  lectures 
arranged  by  the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society,  to  be  held  at  No.  12,  Bucking- 
ham Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Meetings  open  at  7.30  ;  lectures 
commence  at  8.15  p.m.      All  blind  friends  are  welcome  to  attend. 

October  6th. — Quarterly   Musical   Evening,  arranged  by  Mr.  Douglas 

Bainton. 
October    20th. — Readings    from   "  Cornish   Catches,"   b\-   the   author, 

Mr.  Bernard  Moore. 
November  3rd. — Lecture,  "  The  Military  ^'ersus  the  Naval  F^mpire,  or 

the  Entente  Flag,"  by  Herbert  C.  Warrilow,  FZsq. 
November    17th. — Lecture,    "The   Bhnd  in  Literature,"   by    Walter 
Hogg,  t:sq. 
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Correspondence. 

\^ff^e  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  we  may  receive,  whether  specifically 
addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
the  views  of  his  correspondents.^ 

re  THE  STANDARD   DOT  SYSTEM. 

Dear  Sir, — In  view  of  the  advent  of  the  Standard  Dot  System," 
I  feh  it  my  duty,  as  head  of  our  stereotyping  department,  to  investigate 
the  System  thoroughly,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  claims  of  its 
advocates  were  really  well  founded.  Before,  however,  giving  my 
impressions  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Standard  Dot  System  is, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  a  retrograde  than  a  progressive  movement.  Before 
the  foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  in  1868, 
Dr.  Armitage  and  a  few  blind  friends  made  exhaustive  experiments  with 
both  the  Braille  and  the  New  York  Point  Systems  ;  and  though  they 
found  that  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  taking  up  less  space  than  the 
former,  this  advantage  was,  in  their  view,  greatly  outweighed  by  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  a  continuous  dot  frame — that  is, 
difficulties  in  writing  and  correcting ;  it  was  therefore  decided  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  Braille  System  was  the  better.  With  regard  to 
the  saving  of  space,  this  was  before  the  days  of  interlined  or  interpointed 
writing.  The  Braille  is  essentially  and  fundamentally  a  system  of  back 
and  front  dots,  and  it  is  this  very  fact  that  Braille  "  owes  its  easy  flow 
of  reading  and  rapidity  of  writing  ;  for  every  character  is  self-contained, 
and  the  brain  is  not  over-taxed  with  continual  attention  to  spacing. 
Those  who  have  tried  writing  with  a  continuous  dot  frame  will  know 
what  a  tax  on  the  brain  it  involves. 

Now  our  American  friends  claim  that  with  the  comparatively  few 
contractions  they  have  chosen  they  can  save  several  per  cent,  more  space 
than  we  can  with  all  our  contractions  and  abbreviations ;  but  I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  this  statement  is  untenable.  I  have  made  some 
rather  extensive  experiments,  both  with  the  American  frame  and  our 
own,  and  I  find  that  if  you  take  measure  for  measure  and  line  for  line 
we  can  beat  them  on  all  points. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  friends  have  taken  a  scientific  rather  than 
a  practical  basis  for  their  calculations,  and  instead  of  basing  their 
statistics  on  general  literature  they  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  proof 
of  this  I  will  give  you  an  example.  I  copied  out  26  lines  of  The  Daily 
Mail,  substituting  their  contractions  for  ours,  and  at  the  end  of  the  piece 
both  systems  finished  exactly  alike — that  is,  two  words  on  the  last  line. 
I  then  copied  a  passage  from  Lorna  Docme,"  the  first  ten  lines  of 
which  made  eleven  lines  in  Standard  Dot,  meaning  a  loss  of  ten  per 
cent.  I  next  wrote  sixteen  lines,  which  made  seventeen.  Again  I  tried 
some  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  always  worked  out  at  least  seven  per  cent, 
gain  on  our  side.  Mr.  Holmes  claims  that  the  third-base  signs  are 
much  more  comfortable  to  the  touch  and  more  legible  than  our  com- 
pound signs  ;  but  I  have  taken  the  opinions  of  all  my  workpeople  and 
they  one  and  all  declare  that  they  prefer  our  compound  signs,  and  that 
for   this    reason — whereas    the    Braille    compound    sign    always    has    an 
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initial  or  final  letter  as  a  guide,  the  third-base  character  has  to  be 
learned  by  heart,  because  there  is  nothing  to  guide  the  reader  as  to  its 
meaning. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  as 
compared  with      Braille." — 

1.  The  U.  T.  C.  have  left  the  alphabet  intact  ;  but  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  changed  all  the  contractions  for  which  the  letters 
are  used  in  Braille.  Some  of  the  changes  are  most  inconvenient,  as 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  one  as  to  their  meaning.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  : —  D  "  for  'would,  E  "  for  the,  J  "  for  has,  K  " 
for  of,      Q  "  for  this,      R  "  for  their,      V  "  for  hai'e,  "  Y  "  for  by. 

2.  They  have  left  the  first  ten  letters  for  figures,  but  have  ignored 
the  time-honoured  Braille  figure-sign. 

3.  They  have  eliminated  the  signs  for       CH,"       GH,"       SH  " 
WH,"      OW,"      ST,"      BLE,"  and  all  lower  signs  of  contraction. 

4.  They  have  changed  almost  the  whole  of  the  punctuation, 
which  is  a  pity,  for  the  Braille  punctuation  is  to  my  mind  excellent. 

5.  The  following  are  some  of  the  substitutions  they  have  made  : — ' 
for  stands  for  or,  of  for  is,  the  for  an,  'with  for  ch,  gh  for  er,  sh  for  tion, 
th  for  in,  'wh  for  en,  ed  for  ar,  ou  for  th,  er  for  ou,  cw  for  es,  hie  for  en, 
ar  for  ed.  These  changes  are  quite  a  puzzle  to  me,  for  in  practical 
working  of  both  systems  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  space 
occupied.  Other  contractions  are  represented  by  arbitrary  third-base 
characters. 

6.  There  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  Braille  contractions 
which  are  not  provided  for,  and  out  of  our  long  list  of  abbreviated 
words  they  have  only  provided  for  three. 

Concluding  remarks. — I  am  afraid  the  Uniform  Type  Committee 
will  have  to  find  something  far  superior  to  the  Standard  Dot  System 
before  they  can  persuade  the  British  people  to  give  up  their  much-loved 
Braille.  The  only  good  I  think  it  will  do  is  that  it  will  eliminate  New 
York  Point  and  American  Braille,  thus  leaving  only  one  system  for 
America  and  one  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
Braille  will  still  continue  to  exist  in  spite  of  all  opposition. — Yours,  etc., 
JOHN  A.  FORD. 

^  .u,  ^  ^ 

'fr  TV  -fr  -J^ 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  August  Progress  many  of  us  were  doubtless 
amused  to  read  the  following  :  Suppurative  Conjunctivitis.  This  term 
is  used  (in  America)  in  place  of  Ophthalmia  Neotorum,  as  one  whose 
meaning  is  less  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  or  the  purpose  evaded."  This 
should  not  only  prove  interesting  to  the  student  of  American  psychology, 
but  it  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  to  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  water 
how  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  can  present  to  the  public,  without  a 
ghost  of  a  smile,  the  list  on  which  they  base  their  contraction  scheme. 
Their  zeal  and  energy  are  truly  wonderful,  but  it  reminds  one  of  the  boy 
in  the  Australian  Bush  whose  mother  was  asked  by  the  bishop  if  he 
knew  the  commandments,  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,"  to  which 
she  proudly  replied.  Yes,  and  the  39  articles  also."  The  choice  of 
Buffalo  newspapers  from  which  to  take  eight  pages  of  printed  matter 
may  seem  to  many  of  us  questionable,  but  the  strongest  condemnation  of 
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this  method  of  securing  word-recurrence  statistics  is  the  Hst  itself,  the 
Eldridge  Count,"  and  as  this  Hst  is  not  Hkely  to  appear  in  Progress,  a 
selection  from  it  will  doubtless  prove  interesting.  Here  are  a  few  words, 
with  the  number  of  times  they  occur  (curiously  enough,  not  only 
words  with  a  capital  are  given,  but  all  proper  names  are  religiously 
enumerated)  : — 

Car  cars,  61  ;  going,  9  ;  automobile,  15;  afterwards,  1  ;  chauffeurs 
chalfeur,  14  ;  afraid,  1  ;  crystal,  65  ;  cats,  2,  cat  with  capital  (amount 
not  stated),  1  ;  candidate,  27;  write,  2;  injunction,  19;  putting,  2; 
Proposition,  14;  your,  7;  club  clubs,  32;  you,  26;  associated,  13; 
us,  2  ;  directors,  15  ;  quite,  11  ;  church  churches,  28  ;  chapel,  1  ;  sermons 
(curiously  enough),  2;  marriage  marriages,  14;  divorce  divorces,  17 
(discretion  forbids  comment  here)  ;  he,  357  ;  she,  133  (Have  the 
Buff^alo  women  the  vote?);  June,  8;  July,  86;  months,  12  (surely 
most  of  us  knew  this  already)  ;  Saturday,  3  ;  Sunday,  23  (Does  this 
indicate  Puritan  ancestry  ?)  ;  senate,  29  ;  senator  senators,  28  ;  speakers, 
2 ;  speeches,  3  ;  amendments,  27  (these  are  remarkable,  but  they  are 
eclipsed  by  what  follows)  ;  word  words,  9  (How  was  this  achieved  ?). 
The  above  is  a  bird's  eye  view,  but  the  absurdity  of  this  method  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  the  complete  list,  after  going 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  sternly  the  man  who  expresses 
surprise  that  clap-trap  occurs  only  once. 

But  it  is  time  to  leaye  the  humorous  side  and  to  return  to  the 
historic-moment  solemnity  of  the  birth  of  a  new  system.  Though  I 
can  only  regard  the  enormous  labour  spent  on  this  list  as  virtually 
wasted,  I  do  not  wish  to  under-estimate  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee. 

The  three  point  systems  have  been  most  thoroughly  tested,  and 
valuable  particulars  obtained  upon  vertical  versus  horizontal  cell  signs, 
and  in  connection  with  many-dot  letters,  but  for  us  the  greatest  gain  is  the 
vindication  and  adoption  of  the  British  Braille  alphabet,  for  this  makes 
it  possible,  in  music  for  instance,  to  write  the  title  page  and  expression 
marks  in  uncontracted  Braille,  as  has  been  done  in  Macdowell's  First 
Modern  Suite,  just  published  by  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ; 
and  it  makes  it  easier  to  learn  Standard-Dot  than  either  American  Braille 
or  New  York  Point.  I  am  therefore  very  glad  to  echo  the  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  which  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  at  present  that  our  attitude  towards 
the  t\pe  controversy  in  America  (for  I  am  not  optimistic  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  battle  is  yet  over),  will  naturally  be  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality.  The  Standard-Dot  System  has  yet  to  justify  its  existence, 
and  though  many  over  here  will  doubtless  be  ready  to  study  it,  for  the 
time  being  we  can  hardly  be  more  than  onlookers. — H.  C.  WARRILOW. 


Sir, — As   you   have    been    good    enough   to  print  in  Braille  for  our 

perusal  Mr.  Holmes's  article  on   the  Type   Question    together  with  the 

Lansing   Key  to  The  Standard  Dot  System  "  and  the  recommendations 

of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same    by    Miss 

Russell's  Report. 
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One  may  take  it  that  the  Permanent  Commission  elected  by  The 
California  Convention  has  power  to  co-opt  members  outside  America. 
The  members  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  may  take  for  granted  our 
admiration  for  the  immense  industry  that  they  put  into  their  work,  but 
I  am  still  of  opinicm  that  no  new  system  will  be  adopted  here  unless  it 
shows  not  merely  a  relative  but  an  absolute  superiority  over  existing 
systems.  Nor  will  any  alterations  of  the  existing  English  Braille  be 
accepted  which  are  likely  to  differentiate  it  further  from  that  used  on  the 
Continent.  The  numeral  sign  and  the  punctuations  must  be  retained. 
I  myself  did  not  approve  of  the  alteration  of  the  question  mark  by  The 
British  Braille  Committee. 

One  of  the  strong  points  in  our  table  of  contractions  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  learnt.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  first  five 
signs  of  line  four.  In  the  Lansing  Key  "  four  words  are  represented 
by  the  last  letter  and  five  by  no  memor'ia  techmca  whatever.  With  us, 
the  first  letter  always  stands  for  a  word  except  in  the  case  of       x  "  and 

z,"  and  you  have  therefore  not  to  worry  your  head  as  to  whether 
the  initial  or  final  letter  stands  for  the  word.  I  await  further  experi- 
ence before  passing  judgment  on  nine  dot  system  or  continuous  writing. 
As  to  the  former  I  would  ask  The  Uniform  Type  Committee  what, 
in  their  opinion,  was  the  factor  in  European  Braille  which  made  it  more 
legible  than  the  existing  American  Systems.  I  fear  that  in  the  nine  dot 
system  the  letters  will  either  have  to  be  too  large  or  the  dots  too  small. 
With  regard    to  continuous   writing,   it    must   be    admitted  that  if  the 

Variable  Base  "  is  to  go,  the  Steriker  System  of  Braille  Music  must 
go  with  it,  and  I  am  not  musician  enough  to  say  whether  that  would  be 
a  good  or  bad  thing. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  on  which  the  contractions  of  Standard 
Braille  are  based,  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  newspapers  from  which 
they  are  drawn  are  unknown  outside  the  United  States  and  are  published 
in  a  town  possessing  an  enormous  foreign  population,  they  cannot  there- 
fore be  held  as  setting  forth  the  words  most  frequently  used  in  modern 
standard  literature. 

I  extract  the  following  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone  in 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind.  Speaking  of  the  possible  adoption  of  the 
system,  he  says  :  "  It  will  mean  that  (l)  all  those  who  read  and  write 
Braille  as  we  know  it  will  have  to  discard  that  system  and  learn  an 
entirely  new^  one.  This  not  only  affects  blind  people,  but  also  the  many 
voluntary  writers  we  possess.  (2)  all  existing  matter  in  our  Braille, 
whether  printed  or  hand-written,  will  have  to  be  scrapped.  Not  only 
will  the  big  stocks  of  printed  matter  have  to  go,  but  such  invaluable 
collections  of  books  as  possessed  by  The  National  Lending  Library,  the 
libraries  of  the  Home  Teaching  Societies,  the  priceless  educational  works 
at  Oxford,  Worcester,  Norwood,  and  West  Craigmillar  will  all  be 
useless.  (3)  great  expense  will  have  to  be  incurred  by  the  printing 
houses  in  adjusting  their  machines  in  order  to  print  dots  7,  8  and  9,  and 
that  new  guides  for  writing-frames  will  be  necessary.  (4)  we  shall 
definitely  separate  ourselves  from  other  European  countries  which  know 
not  the  principle  of  the  variable  base,  and  we  shall  therefore  be  no 
nearer   uniformity   than   at   present."       To   sum   up,  we   are   sufficiently 
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well  satisfied  with  our  own  system  to  be  unwilling  to  re-open  the 
question  unless  a  verv  much  better  one  t)ffers  itself. — W.  H.  DIXSON, 
13,  Crick  Road,  Oxford. 

Sir, — Perhaps  as  a  foreigner  I  am  not  qualified  to  say  anything 
on  a  question  specially  concerning  English-speaking  people.  I  think, 
however,  no  blind  person  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  anything  that  may 
facilitate  and  develop  the  intercourse  between  fellow-sufferers,  and  I 
therefore  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Holmes's  article  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Standard  Dot  system  b}'  the  California  Convention.  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  that  this  system  is  based  on  the  European  Braille,  but  I 
do  not  understand  what  advantages  may  result  from  the  use  of  third- 
base  characters.  As  they  necessitate  broader  cells  than  those  ordinarih- 
used,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  will  cause  at  every  letter  a  loss  of  space, 
very  slight  indeed,  but  which  at  the  end  of  each  page  will  produce  an 
appreciable  loss.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  to  prick  the  dots  of  the  middle  column  on  their  exact  place, 
the  hand  not  being  guided  by  the  edge  of  the  cell,  and  if  the  position  of 
these  dots  is  uncertain  the  writing  will  not  be  easy  to  read.  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Holmes  did  not  give  us  a  description  of  the  apparatus  and 
some  particulars  on  the  manner  how  to  utilise  it. 

Concerning  the  set  of  contractions,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  preferable 
to  that  presently  used  in  England.  It  will  not  be  easier  to  learn  and  to 
remember,  for  the  signs  have  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  group  of 
letters  they  represent  (as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  the  French  system).  It  is 
possible  that  these  contractions  permit  of  a  greater  gain  of  space  than 
the  British  ;  but  is  this  advantage  comparable  to  that  of  having  quite  an 
identical  system  for  America  and  England  ?  Indeed,  Mr.  Holmes  hopes 
that  the  British  will  renounce  their  contractions  and  adopt  the  Standard 
Dot  system,  but  is  it  not  a  great  pity  to  think  that  all  the  books  of  the 
rich  library  for  the  blind  of  London  w^ould  be  before  long  without  any 
utility,  that  the  patient  and  courageous  labour  of  so  many  good-hearted 
people,  who  copied  those  numerous  volumes,  wovdd  become  quite  worth- 
less ?  I  don't  assert  that  the  British  set  of  contractions  is  perfect,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  better  one  ;  I  only  firmly  believe  that  the 
advantages  which  an\  system  may  present,  never  could  compensate  for 
the  overthrowing  of  so  much  reading  material. 

Perhaps  the  Americans  will  say  :  We  go  a  good  deal  of  the  way  to 
uniformit)-  by  adopting  the  British  alphabet,  now  the  British  blind  have 
to  come  over  the  remaining  part,  to  abandon  their  contractions,  and  to 
accept  Standard  Dot.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  false  point  of  view. 
Type  uniformity  cannot  be  realised  without  sacrificing  the  libraries  of 
one  country,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  libraries  of  both.  As 
the  British  libraries  are  more  important  and  the  alphabet  used  in 
England  is  the  genuine  Braille,  the  use  of  which  is  nearly  universal,  it 
seems  logical  that  the  Americans  should  make  the  sacrifice  and  adopt 
the  British  system  without  any  change.  Then  t\  pe  liniformity  will  be 
thoroughly  realised. — Yours  sincere!},  P.  (ilLBERT,  7,  Rue  des  Trois 
Cailloux,  Amiens. 
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Sir, — Apart  from  its  practical  utility  and  the  many  obvious  and 
reasonable  objections  to  any  fvnidamental  change  in  our  British  Braille 
system,  is  it  not  fitting  that  the  six  dot  base  for  the  admirabl)-  simple 
and  exhaustive  seven  lines  should  remain  as  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  genius  of  Louis  Braille  and  Dr.  Armitage  ?  Our  American  cousins 
desire  a  change  because  they  happen  to  be  afflicted  vs^ith  two  conflicting 
systems,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  need  exists  or  that  any  desire 
has  been  expressed  for  a  fundamental  change  on  this  side.  Surely 
Mr.  Holmes  is  not  justified  in  assuming  that  we  are  going  to  turn  our 
literary  system  topsy-turvy  simply  because  the  Californian  Convention  has 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  American  Uniform  Type  Committee 
in  favour  of  a  new  base.  Permit  me  to  suggest  a  counter  recom- 
mendation. Instead  of  merely  adopting  the  alphabet  the>  should 
be  "  whole-hoggers,"  as  they  claim  to  be  in  other  matters,  and  adopt 
the  entire  seven  lines  ;  then  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  a  small 
international  Committee  to  arrange  about  contractions,  etc.,  and  the 
sempiternal  type  question  could  be  settled. — Faithfully  yours,  W.  I. 
KELLY,  19,  Angel  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 

How  to  Become  an  Editor. 

(Coiitnhiitecl    to    Hrogn'ss). 

If  at  any  time  you  have  had  occasion  to  feel  that  the  Editor  has 
been  so  stupid  or  dense  as  to  fail  to  see  that  you  are  the  possessor  of 
great  literary  abilities,  there  is  a  way  open  to  you  to  take  vengeance  by 
becoming  an  editor  yourself.  If  you  elect  to  adopt  the  plan  which  I  am 
about  to  place  before  you,  )'ou  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
exercise  your  gift  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  you  will  have  the  greater 
privilege  of  criticising  the  w^ork  of  others.  You  are  not  likely  to  affect 
the  circulation  of  Progress  in  any  way,  but  you  may  rise  to  great  heights 
in  the  profession  of  journalism  as  the  result  of  your  small  beginnings. 

What  I  suggest  is  that  you  start  a  manuscript  magazine,  of  which 
you  will  be  the  self-appointed  editor,  and  you  may  succeed  in  gathering 
around  you  a  small  number  of  contributors  of  your  own  choosing. 
This  idea  is  not  a  new  invention  of  my  own,  for  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  when  I  was  a  writer  of  Pitman's  Shorthand  I  was  a  contributor 
to  one  or  two  such  magazines  ;  and  before  my  eyesight  failed  me  I  had 
assumed  the  editorial  charge  of  one  of  these  manuscript  magazines. 

The  preliminary  procedure  is  simple  enough.  When  you  have 
decided  to  start  your  own  magazine  you  must  advertise  in  Progress  for, 
say,  eight  or  less  persons  who  are  willing  to  join  your  staff  without  fee 
or  reward.  All  contributions  will,  of  course,  be  written  in  Braille. 
You  must  provide  some  sort  of  hard  cover  in  which  the  contributions 
will  be  carried  safely  through  the  post.  And  you  may  provide  a  set  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  members  of  your  staff.  One  rule  should 
state  definitely  that  no  discussions  will  be  permitted  on  religious  or 
political  topics,  otherwise  you  will  find  the  editorial  chair  too  hot  for 
you  ere  you  have  occupied  it  for  very  long. 

When  the  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  you 
have  secured  your  staff  of  writers,  you  inform  each  of  the  order  in 
which   the   magazine   will   circvjlate,  giving   each   member  the  address  to 
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which  he  is  to  send  it.  Then  you  write  your  article  on  any  subject 
that  may  occur  to  you,  putting  your  best  Hterary  work  into  it.  You 
may  also  open  a  debate  on  some  topic  that  interests  you,  such  as  Small- 
Character  Braille,  or  Third  Grade  Braille,  Uniform  Type,  or  a  social 
topic  of  interest  to  all,  blind  or  sighted  alike.  When  you  have  com- 
pleted your  contribution  you  enclose  it  in  your  cover,  and  forward  it  to 
the  first  on  your  list  of  contributors.  He  reads  your  contribution,  and 
has  his  own  ready  within  the  number  of  days  stipulated  by  your  rules, 
during  which  each  member  of  the  staflF  may  keep  the  magazine.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  must  send  on  your  contribution  and  his  own  to 
the  third  member  of  the  staff.  No.  3  does  the  same  and  forwards  all  to 
the  fourth  man.  Thus  each  member  of  the  staff  has  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  contributions  of  other  members  and  of  adding  his  own 
quota  to  them.  When  the  magazine  returns  to  each  member  he  takes 
out  his  former  contribution  and  places  his  new  one  in  the  cover.  Thus 
on  each  round  the  members  get  new  matter  to  read,  and  are  able  to 
offer  good-natured  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  other  members. 

These  magazines  are  called  Evercirculators,"  because  they  circu- 
late continuously  amongst  the  members.  I  think  that  there  should 
never  be  more  than  six  members  on  any  one  magazine,  as  it  tends  to 
become  a  dreary  business  if  you  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  return 
of  your  magazine. 

Could  anything  be  more  likely  to  offer  a  pleasant  pastime  for  the 
winter  months  than  to  become  associated  with  such  a  magazine  as  this  ? 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  derive  great  mental  benefit  from  such 
association,  for  your  intellect  will  be  sharpened  by  contact  with  minds 
totally  different  to  your  own.  I  know  that  my  own  experience  in  the 
past  was  that  those  Phonographic  Evercirculators  which  I  joined  did  me 
a  world  of  good. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  such  magazines  are  already  in  existence 
among  Braille  writers,  and  I  may  be  expending  my  time  and  energy  for 
nothing.  If  there  are  such  magazines  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  about 
some  of  them.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  kind  Editor  will  not 
refuse  some  space  to  let  all  readers  know  about  them,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  try  the  same  method  of  self-improvement.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  some  of  us  to  take  up  such  things  now,  but  there  are 
many  young  men  and  women  who  would  find  it  advantageous  to  become 
connected  with  a  Manuscript  Magazine. — ^Yours,  etc.,  J.  ALEXANDER. 

[On  this  subject  we  would  refer  interested  readers  to  the  excellent  speech  made  by 
Miss  Maud  Stacy  at  the  Conference  last  year,  and  fully  reported  on  page  564 
of  the  Conference  Report. — Editor.] 

Free  Passes  on  Tramways. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Manchester  calls  our  attention  to  the  negligence 
of  many  holders  of  the  free  passes  for  the  blind  on  the  tramways  in 
registering  changes  of  address  until  the  time  comes  for  renewing  the 
pass.  It  is  stated  that  on  a  recent  occasion  there  were 'fifty  changes  to 
be  registered  on  renewal,  which  natvirally  caused  considerable  delay  in 
the  issue  of  the  new  passes.  For  this,  and  other  reasons,  any  alterations 
in  the  postal  address  of  holders  of  passes   should  be  registered  proinptly. 
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A  Golden  Wedding. 

On  September  13th  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick.  Priestman,  of 
Bradford,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Priestman  was  at  one 
time  Mayor  of  Bradford,  and  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  local  blind.  Both  privately  and  publicly  they  have 
extended  a  warmth  of  sympathy  and  help  which  has  gone  a  long  way 
towards  creating  the  spirit  of  contentedness  amongst  these  unfortunate 
people.  The  history  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  its  develop- 
ment and  wonderful  progress,  is  closely  connected  with  the  name  of 
I'riestman.  So  far  back  as  1868  Mrs.  Priestman's  name  was  amongst 
the  committee  of  lady  governors.  It  was  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr. 
Priestman  that  he  was  approached  with  a  request  to  form  a  committee 
of  gentlemen.  That  responsibility  he  undertook,  and  got  the  assistance 
of  many  well-known  business  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Priestman  is  the  only 
survivor.  Since  that  time,  under  Mr.  Priestman's  guidance  and  counsel 
as  President,  the  Bradford  Institution  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  land. — Bradford  Daily  Telegraph. 

The   Braille   Magazines. 

CONTENTS     OF     THE     SEPTEMBER     NUMBERS. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — The  Value  of  Birds  to  Man,  by  James  Buckland — 
Serbia  and  the  Serbians,  by  John  W.  N.  Sullivan— An  Eccentric  Dentist,  by 
John  of  London— -Magna  Carta,  by  Claud  Mullins — The  Strange  History  and 
Mystery  of  some  famous  Precious  Stones,  by  M.  Winifred  Hurlston-Jones. 

Progress. — Editorial — Fhe  "I  ype  Question  and  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  by  Chas.  W^.  Holmes — Lansing  Key  to 
the  Standard  Dot  System — I'he  Recommendations  as  passed  by  the  Convention 
— A  School  for  Bomb  Throwers — Our  French  Page:  "L'Oreiller  d'une  Petite 
Fille." — Prize  Competition  :  "  A  True  Companion  " — Our  Blinded  Soldiers 
and  Sailors — The  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  prior  to  1830 — Friends 
in  Council  :  Perception  of  Colour  by  the  Blind  ;  F'arm  Work  for  the  Blind  ; 
Dictionaries — Items  of  Interest  :  Britain's  Life  since  1850;  A  Blind  Garden 
Party  among  the  Flowers  ;  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  ;  School  for  the  Blind, 
Montreal  ;  Byron's  Tomb;  The  Nations  at  War  ;  Barclay  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  ;  Obituary  ;  Regiments  of  Giants  ;  Two  W^aterspouts — Cheap  Type- 
writers for  the  Blind — Proposed  Scheme  for  Circulating  Braille  Books — How 
to  take  care  of  the  Sick  at  Home — Chess — Advertisements — Mongoose  Pest 
in   the   West. 

School  Magazine. —  France  in  the  Revolution  —  Monthly  Almanac  —  The 
Romance  of  Strong-Rooms — True  Nobility — Oh,  Sweet  Content — "The 
Citizen,"  by  Oscar  Browning. 

Comrades.  —  "Deborah's  Drawer,"  Chap.  IX.,  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly  (concluded) — 
The  Sweet  Voiced  Quire,  by  George  Wither — Yeomen  at  the  Front,  Letter 
I.,  by  Mabel  Smith — Mountain  and  Squirrel,  bv  R.  W^.  Emerson  (in  Grade  I. 
for  the  Little  Ones). 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — Musical  News  Comments,  from  Musical  News — 
Musical  Memory  (Part  II.) — Notes  and  News  concerning  the  Blind — Science 
tests  Musical  Ear — Staff  and  Braille  side  by  side.  No.  8,  Notes  and  Rests — 
Correspondence — Our  Tuner's  Column — Our  Competition  Series — Items  of 
Interest  and  General  News  —  Insets:  "  Valse  Chromatiquc  (Piano),  by 
T.  Leschetizky;  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  (Vocal  Duet),  by  A.  Richards; 
"Serenade"  (Organ)  and  "Pastorale,"  by  H.  W^atling. 
*        *        #        * 

The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type) — Stories  from  Our  Village  :  Caroline 
Cleveland — Our  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors — F'rom  the  Editor's  Desk,  being 
notes  on  current  events  of  interest  to  readers. 


i6  The  Braille  Review. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  BLIND,  London.  1914. 

Report  containing  all  the  papers  read  and  verbatim  report  of  the  discussions,  lists 
of  members  and  delegates,  etc.  bll  pages,  cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d.  net,  postage 
extra,  can  be  obtained  from  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,   W. 

MOLYNEUX    ASYLUM    FOR    THE  FEMALE   BLIND   OF    IRELAND 
Leeson  Park,  Dublin. 

Wanted,  for  the  above  Institution,  a  lady  to  act  as  Work  Mistress  and 
Assistant  Matron.  Her  duties  will  be  to  instruct  the  inmates  in  the  various 
branches  of  industry  suitable  for  the  Blind,  and  to  assist  the  Matron  in  the  general 
management  of  the  house.  Protestant,  aged  under  40  vears.  Salary  i€40  per 
annum,  with  board  and  residence. 

The  selected  candidate  will  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution  such 
of  the  branches  of  the  work  as  she  may  not  be  acquainted  with. 

Further  particulars  can  be  supplied  on  enquiry. 

Applications,  w  ith  copies  only  of  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. — Resident  Certificated  Assistant  Mistress  wanted 
immediately.  Commencing  salary  ^€60,  according  to  scale.  Consideration 
given  for  previous  service  in  similar  capacity. — Apply,  stating  age  and  qualifi- 
cation, with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  the  House  Governor,  not 
later  than  12th  October. 

ROYAL  MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Girls'  Mistress  required  immediately  for  the  above.  Non-resident.  Hand  loom 
weaving,  hand  and  machine  knitting,  chair  re-seating,  straw  basket  making, 
etc.,  taught.  One  experienced  in  the  training  and  education  of  the  blind. — 
Applications,  with  three  recent  testimonials,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  W.  P. 
Pine,  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  from  whom  further  information  may 
be  obtained. 

Wanted. — Three  Resident  Assistant  Teachers  (male  or  female)  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Eastern  Road,  Brighton.  For  particulars  apply  Rev.  C.  Brownlow, 
St.  George's  Vicarage,  Brighton. 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
WORCESTER. — Public  School  education.  Preparation  for  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-keepins:;,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Brown,  M.A. 

A  Comfortable  Home  with  modern  conveniences,  tuition  in  Braille  and  other 
subjects,  also  languages,  offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  blind  pupils.  Invalids 
not  objected  to.  House  nicely  situated  near  church,  station  and  park.  Applv 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Guyot,  Evesham. 

Important  to  Superintendents,  etc.  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  PUPILS' 
PROGRESS  BOOKS  for  use  in  Schools  for  the  Blind  can  now  be  obtained  from 
the  Institute.      Sample  submitted  on  application. 

RK  VISED      BrAII.I.K      HnORTIIAND. 

Braille  Edition,  price  l.s.  jiost  free. 

LETTKRrRE.s.s,   price  6d.,  post  free  7id. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


THE   WINTER  IS  COMING. 


Parlour   Games  for  the  Blind. 


Playing  Cards,  marked  in  Braille,  per  pack 

Patience  Cards  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Cheery  Families         ,,  ,,  ,, 

"  Guide  to  Aviction  Bridge  with  Royal  Spades"  (Pocket 

size).      By  E.  I.  F.  Williamson 
Word-making  and  Word-taking 
Special  Grooved  Card  to  keep  the  letters  straight 


Is. 

9d, 

Is. 

9d, 

Is. 

6d, 

Is. 

6d, 

Is. 

Od, 

2d, 

"  New  St\le"    Draught  Board,  Folding,  7s.  6d.  ;    Flat,  5s. 
Draughtsmen   (Double    pieces   for   Kings)  ::  ::  3s. 


Chess   and   Dominoes   in  various  styles  kept  in  stock. 


THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE     FOR    THE     BLIND, 
Great     Portland     Street  ::  ::  ::  London,    W. 


i'-  JUST    PUBLISHED. 

^    A   FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  IN  BRAILLE 

tf  being  a  transcript  of  the   "  Dictionaire   LiUiput  " 

p  ::  of  Prof.   Dr.   F.    T-   Wershoven.  :: 


This  work  marks  a  striking  advance  in  the 
production      of     Hterature     for     the     bHnd. 

It  contains  12,000  words,  is  embossed  in  small- 
character  uncontracted  Braille,  arranged  in  two 
parallel  columns  on  each  page,  printed  on  thin  sulphite 
paper,  and  bound  in  cloth.  A  surprising  amount  of 
matter  is  thus  compressed  into  two  thin  volumes  each 
little  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  containing  about 
160    pages    each.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  it  will  be  fomid 
perfectly  clear  to  the  touch,  easy  to  read 
and  easy  to  understand.  ::  ::  :: 

CONTENTS. 

Volume  I.       Dictionary    A — L. 

Volume  II.      Dictionary  M — Z, 
List  of  numerals. 
Money,  weights  and  measures. 
Conjugation  of  French 

irregular  verbs. 
Bills  of  Fare. 
15  pages  of  dialogue. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.  per  volume,  postage  Id. 


'■\ 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,     ) 

GREAT  PORTLAND   STREET        ::         ::         ::        LONDON,  W.        , 

Printed  and  published  by  The   National  Institute  for    the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London.  W . 


THE   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  for  the  BLIND 

Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


OCTOBER,  1915. 

Supplementary  Catalogue 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

(NOTE.—"  Post  Jree"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 
BOOKS  :— 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  Chas.  Dickens  (Carnegie  Trust  Gift).  Large 
size,  interpointed.      12  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

The  Angelic  Guard  at  Mons.      Pocket  size  ;  interpointed.     Price 

id.,  post  free  2d. 

"The     Times"    Broadsheets,     Nos.     i   to   6.       Pocket  size; 

interpointed.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  by  George  Eliot  (Carnegie  Trust 
Gift).     Larcje  size,  interpointed,  8  vols.     Price  2s.    6d.   per  vol.,  post  free 

2S.    7(1. 

Lorna  Doone,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.  (Carnegie  Trust  Gift.) 
Large  size,  interpointed.     7  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

The   Evolution   of    the  Art   of    Music,    by  C.  H.  Parry.     Large 
size,  interpointed,  4  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  jd. 

The  Scout's  Own,  by  J.  Gibson.     Large  size,  interpointed.     Price 

2s.  6d.    post  free  2s.  yd. 

Anatomy,  Part  L  Osteology.  Compiled  from  Gray's  "  Anatomy  ". 
and  other  sources  by  A.  E.  Keen  and  Frank  Brighurst,  Instructors  in 
Massage  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed.    Price  23.,  post  free  2s.  id. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  V.     Intermediate  size, 

interlined,  4  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  VL     Intermediate  size, 

interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  post  free  2s.  yd. 

Piers    Plowman    Histories,    Junior   Book  VII.      Intermediate 

size,  interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

French-English  Dictionary.  Small  character,  uncontracted,  2  vols. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd.  (For  full  particulars  see  cover  of 
"  The  Braille  Review,"  for  October.) 

Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.*  Large  size,  interpointed.  5  vols. 
Price  25.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

For  Beginners  : — 
Fragments — Being  short  informative  and  amusing  items,  anecdotes, 
and    verses   for  the   use    of  adults    beginning    to    learn    Braille.       These 
were  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blinded  soldiers,  but  are  of  general 
utility.      Price  2d  each.     Post  free  3d. 

No.  I.     Giant  Type..    Grade  I. 
No.  2.         ,,         ,,  ,,       ,, 

No.  3.     Grade  I. 
No.  4.     Grade  I. 


The   Fellowship   Hymn   Book  (Words).     Small  size,  interpointed, 
3  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  jd. 

Table  of   Five    Figure    Logarithms   (reprinted  from   "  Elementary 

Mechanics  ")  by  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A.     Large  size.      Price  3d.  post  free  4d. 

A     Table     of     Values    of    Decima    Decipals   (reprinted    from 

"  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry")  by  R.   Lachlan,   Sc.D.  and  W.  C. 
Fletcher,  M.A.     Large  Size.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

MUSIC  :— 

Thumer's  New  School  of  Studies.     Book  I.     Preliminary  Grade, 

intermeaiate  size,  interlined.      Price  is.,  post  free  is.  id. 

Kinderleben,   by  T.   Kullak.     Intermediate,  interlined  : — 

Book       L  Price  5d.,  post  free  6d. 

Book     IL  Price  6d.,  post  free  7d. 

Book  IIL  Price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 

Book  IV.  Price  yd.,  post  free  8d. 

Impromptu  in  F  (No.  i6  of  Original  Compositions  for  the  Organ), 

by  A.  M.  GoODHART.     Large  size.     Interpointed.     Price  3d.,  post  free,  4d. 
First   Modern   Suite,  by  E.  MacDowell.     Large  size,  interlined, 

Price  is.,  post  free  is.  id. 
Crucifixion,  by  Sir  J.  Stainer.    Large  size,  interpointed.    Price  is., 

post  free  is.  id. 

Favorite    Transcriptions    for    the    Harmonium    or   American 

Organ.     Large  size,  interpointed.      Price  3s.  6d.,  post  free  3s.  jd. 

Abide  with  Me  (Anthem),  by  Ivor  Atkixs.     Price  yd.,  post  free  8d. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Holy  Communion,  in  E  flat,  by  A.  J.   Eyre  (in  Vertical  Score-) 

Price   IS.    3d.,    post    free    is.   4d.      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello 
&  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Lead  Kindly  Light  (Anthem),  by  J.  Stainer.     Price  8d.,  post  free  gd. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Praise  the  Lord  (Anthem),  by  Sir  John  Goss.     Price    lod.,   post 
free  iid.     (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
From   The  Star   Folio   of  Music,   by   kind   permission   of  Messrs. 
W.  Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  :— 

Gipsy   Rondo,   by   J.  Haydn.      Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Tarantelle  Brillante,  by  S.  Smith.    Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d., 
post  free  5d. 

Mermaid's  Song  (Oberon),  by  T.  Oesten.     Large  size,  interlined. 

Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

The  Mermaid,   by  S.  Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d. 

post  free  4d. 

L'Argentine,  by  E.  Ketterer.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d., 

post  free  5d. 

The   Echo    of   Lucerne,   by  B.   Richards.     Large  size,  interlined. 

Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Idyll,   by    ¥.  Braundgardt.       Large    size,  interlined.       Price    3d.> 

post  free  4d. 
The  Wind,  by  S.  Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

The  Wave,  by  S.  Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.      Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 


The  Lily   of   the  Valley   (Mazurka),  by   S.  Smith.     Large  size, 

interlined.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Spring  Song,  by  F.  Mendelssohn.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price 
3d.,  post  free  4d. 

March  Cortege  (Irene),  by  C.  Gounod.     Large  size,  interpointed. 

Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Gaiete  de  Coeur,   by  S.  Smith.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d. 
post  free  5d. 


REGENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS  :— 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
by  H.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.R.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

Conic  Sections,  by  Charles  Smith.  Large  size,  interpointed 
2  vols.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  "jd.  (By  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Life  in  the  Sea,  by  J.  Johnstone,  B.Sc.  Large  size,  interpointed, 
small  character.     Price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  id. 

The  Animal  World,  by  F.  W.  Gamble,  F  R.S.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, small  character.     Price  2s.  6d. ,  post  free  2s.  7d. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  John  Greaves,  M.A. 

2  vols.,  large  size,  interpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 


Poems  of  the  Great  War,   published  on   behalf  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales'  Fund.  Large  size  interpointed.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chaito  &  Windus,  Ltd.) 

Princess     Mary's    Gift    Book,    2    vols.,   large    size,    interpointed. 

Price  2s.  3d.  per  vol.  post  free  2S.  4d. 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by    Members  of  the  Oxford    Faculty  of 

MouKRN  FlisTORY.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.  (Vol.  IIL,  principally 
in  I'rench  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free 
2s.  yd.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans: — i.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made  it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fletchkr.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  yd.  post  free  8d.  (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University 
Press). 

The  Germans:— 2.  What  they  Covet,   by  C.  R.  L.   Fletcher. 

(Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914. )  Large  size,  interpointed.  Price  yd.  post  free 
<Sd.     (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  2d.  post  free  3d.  (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  T/ie 
Needle- Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  3d.  post  free  4d.     (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 

Needlt'- Worker.) 


War  Maps,  extracted  from  Progress,  with  alphabetical  and  numerical 
keys  (postage  on  one  or  more  id.) — • 

1.  Western  Theatre  of  War  (Alsace and  Lorraine  from  Basle  to  Cologne) 

also  the  North  Sea.     Price  2d. 

2.  Belgium  and  N.E.  France,      id. 


Eastern  Theatre  of  War  (from  the  Baltic  to  Przemysl),  id. 

Europe  General,  id. 

Palestine  and  the  Balkans,  2d. 

Belgium  and  N.E.  France  (revised),  id. 

Dardanelles,  id. 

English  Channel,  id. 

Italy,  id. 

Our  New  Colony  (formerly  German  S.W.  Africa),  id. 


King  Kenry 

IV. 

Part 

I. 

I   vol 

Part  II. 

I  vol 

Richard     II. 

- 

- 

- 

I  vol 

Richard  III. 

. 

. 

I  vol. 

Macbeth     - 

. 

- 

- 

I  vol. 

King  John 

- 

. 

I  vol 

Hamlet 

- 

- 

I  vol. 

Skeleton  German  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A.     Large  size. 

inierpointed.      Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

Exercises  to  ditto.      Large   size,  interpointed     Price  3s.  6d.,  post 

free  3s.  yd. 

Manual  of   Plainsong,  by  H.  B.  Eriggs  and  W.  H.  Frere.     Large 

size,  interpointed,   5  vols.      Price  2s.   6d.   per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd.       (By 
kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novell©  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Interpretation  in  Song,  by  Harry  Plunket  Greene.     Large  size, 

interpointed,  small  character,   2  vols.      Price   2s.  gd.   per  vol.,   post  free 
2s.  lod. 

Shakespeare  (Globe  Edition) : — 

,  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 
,  3s.,  post  free  3s.  id. 

2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

3s.  6d.  „         3s.  yd. 

2S.  ,,  2S.    id. 

2S.  ,,  2S.    id. 

3s.  3d.  ,,  3s.  4d. 

The  Princess,  by  Tennyson.     Large  Size,  interpointed  (new  edition 

in  Revised   Braille).      Price  2S.,  post  free  2S.  id. 

The    Traveller's  Guide    from    Death    to    Life  (Abridged),   by 

Mrs.   Stephen    Menzies.     Large  size,   interpointed.     Price  2s.  6d.,  post 
free  2s.  yd. 

The  Osbornes,  by  E.  F,  Benson.  In  Grade  IIL,  large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 2  vols.     Price  3s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  3s.  yd. 

The  Lilac  Sun-Bonnet,  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 3  vols.  Price  3s.  per  vol.,  post  free  3s.  id.  (By  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin). 

How  to   be    Happy   though    Married,    by   Rev.  E.   J.   Hardy. 

Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 
MUSIC  :— 

Rule  Britannia  and  The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies.  Inter- 
mediate size,  interlined.  Price  6d.,  post  free  yd.  (By  kind  permission  of 
Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Schirmer,  Ltd.) 

On  the  Mississippi  (Two-Step,   Dance  Music),   by  Carroll  and 

Fields.     Arr.  by  John  Neat.     Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.     (By  kind  per- 
mission of  Messrs.  B.  Feldman  cS:  Co.) 

Remittances  should  oe  niaae  oavaoie  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  crossed  "London  Countv  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd." 
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2s.  post  free, 
per  annum. 


Braille 
Review 

A     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE     DEVOTED    TO     THE 
;:        ::       INTERESTS     OF    THE     BLIND.       ::        :: 


VOL   XIII      NOVEMBER,  I9I5. 


No.  II. 


ENGLISH      MASTERPIECES 
FOR    THE    POCKET. 

By  special  permission,  the  splendid  series  of  selected 
passages  from  great  English  writers,  published  as 
"'The  "Times'"  Broadsheets,  are  now  issued  in  Braille. 

Wils.  I.  to  XH.  are  now  ready,  others  will 
be   announced   in   due   course.  ::  :: 

The  Books  are  in  Grade  II.,  interpointed,  ot 
POCKET  SIZE,  and  strongly  bound. 
Volumes   contain    from    80   to    112    pages. 

They  are  just  what  you  want  tor  a  railway  journe}' 
::         ::         ::      or  odd  moments.     ::         ::         :: 

Price   3d.,   post    free    4d.   each. 


THE  NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    FOR    THE  BLIND 
Great  Portland  Street,  ::  ::  ■:  London,  W 
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THE    "MOON"     SOCIETY 


Branch  of- 


The   National   Institute   for  the  Blind. 


"  iMoon  "  type  for  the  Blind  is  especially  valuable  for  those 
going  blind  late  in  life  or  whose  fingers  are  so  hardened 
by  toil   that   they  find  a   difficulty  in  mastering   Braille.     :: 

The  "  Moon  "  letters  are  a  simplified  form  of  the  Roman 
capitals  and  therefore  easily  learnt.  Embossed  cards  con- 
taming  the  alphabet  and  Lord's  Prayer  are  supplied  at 
IJd.  each,  and  favourite  Bible  extracts,  etc.,  for  beginners 
at   equally   nominal   prices   according   to   length.         ::  :: 

I'he   publications  of  the  Society  embrace  : — 

1.  The  books  of  the  Bible  and  numerous  religious  works. 

2.  Poetry  and  fiction  by  standard  and  popular  authors. 

3.  Memoirs  of  celebrated  men  and  women. 

4.  Histories,  ancient  and  modern. 

5.  Science  and  travel. 

6.  Adaptations  of  the  system  to  numerous  languages  and 

dialects  of  Europe,  India  and  the  Far  East. 


The  "  Moon  "  Monthly  Magazine  contains  interesting 
and  informati\'e  stories,  articles  and  notes  c^n  current  topics. 
Price  per  copy.  Inland  Is.  7d.;  Abroad  Is.  9d.,  post  free. 


A    full    catalogue    of  "  Moon  "    publications  and  all  other 
information    can     be    obtained    gratis    on     application    to 

THE   NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   for   the  BLIND 

Great  Portland   Street  London,  W 
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*The   Guiding   and   Self -Guidance   of  the 
Newly-Blinded. 

By  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON. 

THE  commonest  mistake  which  is  made  by  kindh  folk  who  want  to 
help   a    blind   person    along,  is   to   believe  that  because    he   cannot 

see  he  cannot  move  about  without  support.  We  folk  who  cannot 
see  all  know  the  well-intentioned  guide  who  seizes  one  forcibly  by  the 
arm  and  half  supports,  half  pulls  one  about,  using  a  little  extra  muscular 
vigour  when  steps  have  to  be  negotiated. 

A  guide  should  realise  that  all  a  blind  man  needs  in  the  way  of 
assistance  is  the  gentlest  directing  pressure.  A  blind  person  w^hen 
forcibly  seized  should  always  ask  the  guide  to  be  good  enough  to  either 
rest  a  hand  on  his  arm  or  to  allow  his  own  arm  to  be  taken.  I  think 
it  is  the  proper  plan  that  a  blind  person  should  take  the  arm  of  his  guide 
when  obstacles  such  as  furniture  in  a  room  or  rough  places  out  of  doors 
have  to  be  negotiated,  keeping  slightly  in  the  rear  and  gaining  know- 
ledge of  what  to  do  from  the  guide's  own  movements.  In  some  cases, 
however,  when  sensitiveness  of  touch  has  not  been  acquired  it  is  better 
for  the  guide  to  take  the  blind  person  by  the  arm  under  these  conditions. 

When  going  for  a  brisk  walk  it  will  as  a  rule  be  found  the  best 
plan  to  put  one  hand  in  a  coat  pocket  and  let  the  guide's  hand  rest 
gently  inside  the  arm.  The  guide  and  guided  should  keep  step.  The 
guide  will  be  able  by  gentle  pressiue  at  precisely  the  right  moment  to 
give  warning  of  a  step  up  or  down  in  such  a  way  that  the  pace  need  not 
be  slackened  at  all.  If  there  are  more  steps  than  one  the  fact  should  be 
mentioned.  A  step  should  always  be  taken  squarely  and  not  slant-wise, 
as  this  is  apt  to  lead  to  stumbling  and  spraining  of  ankles.  The 
endeavour  of  a  guide  should  be  to  enable  the  blind  man  to  pursue  his 
way  freely  and  naturally,  using  his  own  initiative  and  perception  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  walks  should  at  first  be  taken  in  quiet  places, 
where  the  noise  of  passers-by  and  wheeled  traffic  does  not  disturb  still 
uncertain  movements. 

*  Copies  of  this  Article  in  book  form  may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the 
The  National  Institute  fcr  the  Blind,  224-6-8,   Great  Portland  Street,  W. 
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When  walking  along  a  fairly  clear  road  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  open  help  from  the  guide,  at  first  walking  in  such  a 
way  that  elbows  touch,  and  afterwards  getting  into  the  way  of  keeping 
in  proper  position  by  the  sense  of  hearing  only. 

In  going  up  or  down  stairs  no  assistance  is  needed  beyond  that 
given  by  the  bannister,  and  in  unfamiliar  places  the  guide  should  place 
the  blind  person's  hand  upon  this.  Bannisters  are  nearly  always  so  con- 
structed that  the  shape  gives  all  the  indication  needed  with  regard  to 
when  steps  begin  and  end.  When  mounting  or  dismounting  public 
vehicles,  such  as  tramcars  or  railway  trains,  there  is  as  a  rule  a  handle 
which  gives  the  necessary  indication.  When  getting  out  of  a  tram  or 
train,  be  sure  to  feel  with  stick  or  foot  whether  platform  or  pavement  is 
close  by  or  at  some  little  distance. 

When  a  blind  person  with  a  guide  wishes  to  sit  down,  the  guide 
should  place  the  hand  of  the  blind  person  upon  the  back  of  the  chair 
or  sofa  and  not  attempt  to  push  him  into  the  proper  position.  A  blind 
person  should  never  assume  that  he  is  in  the  right  position  because  he 
has  felt  with  his  hand  for  the  arm  of  a  chair  or  sofa.  If  this  is  done 
it  is  sure  to  happen  sometimes  that  the  floor  will  be  encountered  instead 
of  the  seat,  and  very  likely  the  back  of  the  head  will  meet  the  wall  or 
the  edge  of  a  table  as  well.  Always  ascertain  by  pressiu'e  of  the  calves 
whether  the  seat  is  behind  you  or  not. 

When  a  road  traversed  is  not  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  two  people  abreast,  the  blind  person  can  very  well  follow  his  com- 
panion by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  and  the  assistance  of  occasional 
remarks,  at  all  events  when  the  passage  is  not  too  difficult.  In  this 
case  an  excellent  plan  is  to  make  use  of  a  walking  -stick.  If  the  guide 
holds  the  stick  in  the  right  hand,  the  blind  person  should  hold  it  in  his 
right  hand  also  and  njice  'versa,  in  order  that  the  movements  of  the  guide 
may  be  accurately  transmitted  to  the  guided  and  warn  him  of  changes 
of  direction  and  inequalities  of  the  road. 

The  ease  and  adroitness  with  which  some  blind  people  move  are 
apt  to  lead  others  to  think  that  they  possess  an  extraordinary  facult)  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  not  the  case  except  with 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  perception  of  obstacles.  Many  blind 
folk  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  wall,  a  large  tree  or  any  other 
bulky  obstacle  reaching  to  at  least  the  height  of  the  face,  a  foot  or  two 
before  they  touch  it,  but  those  who  have  not  this  perception  —and  it  is 
by  no  means  universal  among  the  blind — need  never  fear  that  they  will 
damage  themselves  by  walking  into  a  wall.  So  long  as  one  holds  oneself 
erect  the  toe  will  always  strike  the  wall  before  the  face  does.  This  per- 
ception of  obstacles  does  not,  as  a  rule,  extend  to  slender  objects  such  as 
lamp-posts  or  the  edge  of  an  open  door.  The  latter  is  an  ever  present 
indoor  danger.  A  blind  person  should  always  commit  to  memory  the 
direction  in  which  every  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives  or  is  staying 
opens.  So  long  as  he  approaches  it  so  that  it  opens  from  him  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  When  approaching  it  so  that  it  opens  towards  him  it  is 
well  to  always  hold  the  arm  bent  before  the  chest.  Often,  of  course, 
the  fact  that  the  door  is  open  will  be  discernible  by  the  sense  of  hearing. 
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1  he  special  faculty  which  the  blind  are  so  generally  believed  to 
possess  is  really  the  residt  of  a  careful  cultivation  of  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  touch. 

When  moving  about  in  a  house  the  tick  of  a  clock  or  a  creaking 
board — and  it  is  curious  for  newly  blinded  persons  to  find  how  faithfully 
a  board  creaks — will  often  give  all  the  indication  needed.  The  lightest 
touch  on  walls  or  pieces  of  furniture  tells  exactly  where  one  is. 

It  is  very  important  that  in  a  house  frequented  by  a  blind  person 
the  fuiniture  should  always  occupy  the  same  position,  and  everything 
should  be  tidy.  The  leaving  about  of  small  objects  such  as  stools  or 
the  alteration  of  the  position  of  chairs  is  bound  to  lead  to  trouble. 

Out  of  doors,  blind  persons  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
different  feeling  of  pavement  stone,  gravel,  macadam  road,  or  asphalt, 
and  will  gain  useful  indications  from  these  as  to  their  whereabouts. 
The  curve  of  the  surface  of  garden  path  or  road  should  be  noted,  and  it 
is  usually  easy  to  tell  whether  one  is  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side  simply 
by  observing  this. 

It  is  well  to  hasten  slowly  when  taking  walks  abroad,  making  small 
excursions  at  first  and  growing  gradually  accustomed  to  the  surroundings. 
1  he  walker  will  probably  be  astonished  at  his  power  of  remembering 
little  details  which  prove  of  immense  help. 

A  light  stick  is  of  invaluable  assistance  out  of  doors.  I  particularly 
emphasise  the  word  light,  for  a  heavy  clumsy  stick  is  not  nearly  so 
helpful.  A  stick  should  be  rather  longer  than  will  at  first  seem  com- 
fortable. It  should  not  be  used  to  tap  the  ground  in  front  of  one,  but 
should  be  carried  with  the  point  in  advance  lightly  touching  the  ground, 
or  just  above  it,  and  moving  from  side  to  side.  If  one  is  walking  with 
a  wall,  bank  or  paling  on  one  side,  light  sideway  taps  with  a  stick  will 
keep  one  in  the  proper  position.  If  walking  by  the  kerb  the  stick  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  touching  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  but  in  this 
case  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  lamp-posts  have  a  way  of  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  pavement.  Unless  it  is  certain  that  there  are  none 
about,  the  distance  kept  from  the  kerb  must  be  great  enough  to  allow 
of  the  arm  or  stick  to  hit  the  lamp  post  instead  of  the  body  hitting  it. 

When  it  is  desired  to  learn  the  way  along  a  new  road  it  is  always 
well  to  traverse  it  once  or  twice  with  a  person  who  can  see  and  who 
will  tell  one  of  danger  spots. 

To  count  one's  steps  is  at  first  a  valuable  help  ;  say  there  is  a  post 
twenty  steps  from  a  corner  round  which  one  has  turned  ;  after  avoiding 
this  several  times  by  counting  twenty  steps  it  will  be  found  that  the 
position  of  the  post  will  be  judged  quite  accurately  without  the  necessity 
for  counting.  This  same  thing  applies  to  the  distance  across  rooms  or 
along  passages  indoors. 

Very  few  people  who  can  see  appear  to  realise  that  a  blind  person 
can  only  tell  who  they  are,  and  often  where  they  are,  by  sense  of  hearing. 
When  two  sighted  folk,  who  know  one  another,  pass  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  nod,  a  smile,  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.  To  the  blind  these  mean 
nothing,  and  the  passer-by  should  always  greet  a  blind  acquaintance  by 
word.  Few  things  are  more  annoying  than  to  be  conscious  of  passing 
figines  without  having  any  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  those  of  strangers 
or  friends. 
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When  a  group  of  people,  one  or  more  blind,  are  engaged  in  con- 
versation, its  seeing  members  should  always,  if  within  reach,  lightly 
touch  a  blind  man  when  addressing  him,  if  the\-  do  not  mention  his 
name,  thus  making  up  for  the  turned  face  and  quick  glance  which  form 
conversational  signals  between  those  who  can  see. 

Finally,  cultivate,  and  cultivate,  and  cultivate  your  sense  of  hearing. 
A  newly  blinded  person  is  apt  to  depend  far  too  much  upon  the  touch 
and  too  little  upon  the  hearing.  There  are  all  sorts  of  sounds  about 
never  noticed  so  long  as  the  eye  is  there  to  help,  but  which  without  its 
aid  are  full  of  meaning. 

The  New  Braille  Postage. 

Referring  to  the  new  postage  rates  for  embossed  literature  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  note  in  our  August  issue 
was  not  a  complete  statement  of  the  arrangement,  which  is  as  follows. 
The  new  rate  is  ^A.  for  every  two  ounces  up  to  18  ozs.  (as  before),  but 
from  18  ozs.  to  6  lb.  the  postage  is  uniformly  5d.  irrespective  of  the 
actual  weight  of  the  packet.  This  concession  applies  {a)  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  (/;)  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Standard  Dot  System. 

From   the  "  Matilda   Ziegi.er    Magazine." 

Last  month  it  was  stated  that  this  issue  would  contain  the  full  text 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee's  Report,  but  for  several  reasons  we 
deem  it  unwise  to  do  this,  and  instead  will  publish  in  the  near  future, 
in  pamphlet  form,  two  short  stories,  one  in  uncontracted  European 
Braille,  and  one  in  the  new  Standard  Dot  System  with  its  full  contrac- 
tions. It  is  hoped  they  may  be  ready  in  another  month  and  announce- 
ment will  then  be  made  as  to  the  price  to  be  charged  for  them.  The 
price  will  be  made  very  low  so  that  all  can  secure  a  copy.  This  is  better 
than  undertaking  just  yet  to  publish  any  part  of  the  magazine  in  the 
new  dot  system,  and  until  at  least  a  small  proportion  of  the  readers 
understand  it,  and  are  ready  for  it.  When  readers  have  fully  studied 
the  new  system  they  can  help  the  special  committee  by  notifying  them 
what  they  consider  weak  spots  in  the  system,  for  the  committee  wants 
opinions  of  all  readers  after  they  have  fully  studied  the  s\stem,  but  this 
does  not  mean  opinions  formed  after  a  mere  cursory  examination  of  it. 
It  will  be  surprising  to  many  to  know  how  popular  the  European 
Braille  is  in  this  country,  despite  the  fact  that  no  schools  have  taught  it. 
In  the  department  for  the  blind  of  the  New  York  City  Library,  Forty- 
second  Street,  and  Fifth  Avenue,  there  are  2,894  New  York  Point 
books,  1,313  American  Braille,  and  992  in  F^uropean  Braille.  During 
the  past  year  the  library  loaned  9,400  New  York  Point  books,  6,300 
European  Braille,  and  2,600  American  Braille,  showing  that  about  three 
people  read  each  European  Braille  book,  almost  as  many  as  read  each  New 
York  Point  book,  despite  the  fact  that  two  State  schools  have  taught  the 
latter  type  for  many  \ears.      Onl\-  about  two   jicoplc   read  each  Ameiican 
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Braille  book,  despite  the  fact  that  readers  in  any  part  of  the  country 
could  borrow  these  books.  This  is  indeed  a  great  argument  for 
FAHopean  Braille.  Right  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  5,500 
Moon  books  were  loaned.  The  library  has  2,033  Mocm  books.  It  is 
probable  that  the  two  books  to  be  published  will  be  O.  Henry  stories, 
but  announcement  as  to  this  and  the  price  will  be  made  next  month. 


Correspondence. 

l^'e  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  interest  ice  may  receive,  whether  specifically 
addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
the  vieivs  of  his  correspondents.  ] 

STANDARD  DOT  SYSTEM. 
Continuous  t.'.    Braille   Spacing. 

Sir, — No  impartial  person  who  has  compared  these  two  frames  can 
have  failed  to  see  that  the  continuous  is  by  far  the  more  inconvenient  to 
write  with,  and  few  will  declare  that  its  writing  is  easier  to  read  than 
that  done  on  the  Braille  plan.  There  remains  between  them  only  the 
question  of  economy,  and  if  the  continuous  method  fails  here,  there  is 
simply  nothing  to  justify  its  use  in  literature  for  the  blind. 

In  continuous  writing  columns  of  dots  are  placed  at  equal  inter\  als 
all  along  the  line  ;  one  whole  column  has  to  be  left  blank  after  ever\' 
character  and  three  between  the  words  :  in  Braille  the  columns  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  the  interval  between  each  pair  being  a  httle  under  one- 
third  greater  than  that  between  the  two  columns  of  the  pair  itself. 
That  this  smaller  separation  of  the  characters  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  has  been  established  by  experience  throughout  the  Old  World,  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  careful  reading  tests  made  by  the  Uniform 
Type  Committee,  of  which  the  resuUs  have  appeared  in  its  reports. 

In  comparing  the  two  systems  we  must  therefore  take  as  our  unit 
of  measurement  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  dots  withm 
the  character,  allowing  to  each  s\stem  the  space  required  for  the  division 
of  signs  as  practised  by  its  readers.  We  shall  then  find  that  the  two 
words  "  get  "  and  "  all  "  both  require  seven  column-spaces  in  Braille,  but 
that  "  get  "  takes  nine  in  continuous,  and  "  all  "  only  six.  In  the 
space  of  nine  columns  Braille  gains  at  the  rate  of  two  on  two-base  signs 
and  one  on  word-divisions,  but  loses  one  on  one-base  characters. 

Now,  according  to  the  careful  analysis  of  the  "  Eldridge  Count  " 
printed  in  the  U.  T.  C.'s  final  report,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  every 
hundred  letter-spaces  at  least  half  would  be  occupied  by  two-base  signs, 
about  two  by  three-base,  and  the  rest  about  equally  by  one-base  and 
divisions  between  words.  For  purposes  of  comparison  these  two  latter 
neutralise  one  another,  so  that  we  have  only  to  consider  the  two  and 
three-base  varieties. 

Th-:  "  two-basers"  then  give  Braille  an  advantage  of  two  in  every 
eighteen,  tr  about  ten-and-a-half  per  "cent,  on  the  whole  text;  the 
"  three-basers  " — when  they  occur — give  "continuous"  an  advantage  of 
two-thirds  of  a  column  in  four  when  compared  with  Braille  contractions 
or  abbreviations  occup\  ing  twt)  cells,  and  so  reduce  the  total   Braille  gain 
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to  about  nine  per  cent.  I  am  aware  that  the  above  estimate  is  a  very 
rough  one,  but  I  beheve  I  hav^e  always  allowed  a  considerable  margin  in 
favour  of  the  continuous  method. 

The  little  story  Baby  Bo)-,"  printed  both  in  Standard  Dot  and  Grade 
II.  at  Boston,  U.S.,  is  almost  useless  for  comparing  the  relative  economy 
of  the  two  systems.  The  Standard  Dot  copy  has  a  line  of  about  nine- 
and-a-half  inches,  which  can  contain  106  columns.  Arranged  according 
to  the  Braille  spacing,  this  would  give  45  letter-spaces  in  Braille,  but  a 
limit  of  37  seems  to  have  been  set.  Even  with  this  great  assistance  the 
Standard  Dot  copy  only  gains  three  per  cent,  in  lines,  so  that  after  allow- 
ing for  the  loss  in  continuous  spacing,  it  is  clear  that  the  Standard  Dot 
contractions  are  far  behind  those  of  Grade  II.  in  the  amount  of  space 
they  save. 

I  understand  that  another  American  printing  house  is  about  to 
issue  some  stories  in  Standard  Dot  and  uncontracted  Braille.  May  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  Braille  characters  will  be  of  equal  size  with 
those  of  the  Standard  Dot,  but  that  the  spacing  will  be  that  used  in 
Braille  type  of  the  proportionate  dimensions. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  conclusively  that  in  adopting  Standard  Dot 
we  should  either  have  to  increase  considerably  the  bulk  of  our  already 
voluminous  books  or  to  decrease  the  type.  The  latter  alternative  would 
discourage  many  adults  from  beginning  to  learn  Braille,  and  would  be  a 
graceless  act  just  now  when  this  class  includes  so  many  brave  men  who 
have  lost  their  sight  whilst  fighting  for  the  world's  freedom. 

W.   PERCY  MERRICK. 

T\'  vr  ^-  ^- 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  giving  your  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  the  result  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee's  efforts. 
Hints  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  given  in  Progress  and  the  Ziegler  have, 
for  a  long  time,  led  me  to  expect  something  wonderful.  Expectation  has 
become  realisation  :  and  the  result  is  indeed  wonder-filling — bewildcr- 
ingly  so.  The  mountain  has  been  in  labour,  and  has  brought  forth 
what  ?  Well,  it  has  been  christened  and  named  Fhe  Standard  Dot 
System."      A  fine  name,  sir,  but      what's  in  a  name  ? 

After  the  adoption  by  the  Convention  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, the  Doxology  was  sung  :  all  creatures  here  below  "  being 
exhorted  to  "  praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  My  throat 
was  cleared,  and  I  was  about  to  attack  the  '  Old  Hundredth,"  when 
the  thought  occurred  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  sure  that  this 
"  Standard  Dot  System  "  is  really  one  of  the  all  blessings  "  that  flow 
from  God.  If  I  ought,  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  Doxok)gy ;  but, 
ought  I  ? — that's  the  question.  Is  it  more  than  a  compromise  between 
N.Y.  Point  and  Braille  ?  Anyhow,  its  patchy  coU)ur  arouses  suspicion. 
The  "  Lansing  Key  "  has  been  studied,  and  I  have  consulted  blind 
friends  ;  still  my  Doxology,  and  theirs,  remains  unsung.  As  the  value 
of  this  new  system  must  be  settled  on  practical  grounds,  and  therefore 
the  less  learned  among  us  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  its 
merits  or  otherwise,  may  I  suggest  that  l)efore  thought  of  giving  u])  our 
present    satisfactory    s>stem    is    seriousK    entertained,    the    whole    of    the 
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reading  blind  be  circularised  for  their  opinion.  This  could  be  done 
through  blind  aid,  coum\  and  other  associations.  The  questions  asked 
might  be  : — 

1. — Do   \ou   prefer       The   Standard   Dot  "    to   the    English    Braille 
S\stem  ? 

2. — What  in  your  opinion  are   the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
The  Standard  Dot  System  "  ? 

3. — Are   there   any   improvements   \ou    w^ould    suggest    making    in 
English  Braille  ? 

Ihe  blind  community  would,  I  feel  sure,  take  up  this  matter  very 
serious!)  ;  and  not,  as  one  of  my  thoughtful  friends  did,  sumfnarily 
dismiss  it  by  referring  to  the  new  system  as  The  Standard  Rot 
Svstem." — Yours  trulv,  ISABEL. 


W  W  tP  TV* 

Sir, — The  Standard  Dot  System  "  was  ably  criticised  in  Progras 
for  October.  The  U.  T.  C.  have  invented  that  new  system — an  all 
but  '  home-brewed  "  one — but  a  uniform  type  cannot  be  invented  e\en 
in  America.  The  U.  T.  C.  have  disregarded  their  tests,  which  proved 
that  British  Braille,  although  its  weaknesses  are  great,  can  be  learnt 
easier  and  read  quicker  and  more  correctly  than  any  other  punctographic 
type,  including  the  Standard  Dot  System.  The  American  Braille  may 
be  written  faster.  In  your  issue  for  September,  the  ever-cheery  Mr. 
f  lolmes  claimed  that  there  is  a  wiser  selection  of  contractions  in  the  new 
system  than  in  Braille.  We  always  understood  that  the  iviscst  contrac- 
tions were  secured  for  the  American  Braille  some  40  years  ago.  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  The  Ziegler,  is  not  very  bright  about  the  Standard  Dot  S\  stem 
in  his  issue  for  August,  but  the  good  man  is  so  progressive  that  he  is 
content,  after  all,  to  let  the  American  tail  try  to  wag  the  European  dog 
in  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  superintendents  of  state  schools  in  America 
arc  at  the  bottom  of  the  type  muddle  in  that  country.  They  have  the 
choosing  of  the  system  their  pupils  must  learn,  and  they  have  not  chosen 
alike  in  the  past.  Doubtless  they  will  be  able  to  make  the  state  pay  for 
Standard  Dot  writing  frames  for  the  children.  With  the  adult  blind  it 
will  be  otherwise.  The  irregular  spacing  in  such  words  as  parliament," 
"  along,"  "  nationality,"  etc.,  may  offend  the  eye,  but  it  does  not  bother 
the  finger.  These  words  used  to  have  the  dots  better  spread,  but  I  am 
not  miserable  enough  to  grudge  them  the  paper  they  now  do  not  fully 
occup\-.  The  three-legged  characters  of  the  Standard  Dot  System  will 
be  more  difficult  to  memorise  and  read  than  the  five-dot  signs  in  New 
York  Point.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Holmes,  said  fast  readers  were 
helped  by  the  context.  For  the  same  reason  we  slow  readers  prefer  the 
style  of  Braille  contractions  to  stumbling-blocks  in  the  shape  of  arbitrary 
signs.  In  conclusion,  we  are  wearying  to  read  Miss  Russell's  Report. — 
I  am,  etc.,  T.  HUNT,  32,  Step  Row,  Dundee. 
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Statistics  of  Blindness. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  "  The  Blind  in  the  United  States, 
1910,"  being  Bulletin  No.  130  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Although  this  pamphlet  deals  primarily  with  the  blind  of 
the  United  States  it  yet  contains  a  considerable  volume  of  illuminating 
and  suggestive  information  of  a  more  general  character,  which  should 
prove  valuable  to  all  interested  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  price  15  cents  (7id.).  The 
work  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  a  very  well-written  analysis  of  the 
general  tables  which  make  up  the  second  part. 

The  total  blind  population  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1910  was 
57,272,  being  a  decrease  of  11.6  %  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  census 
(1900).  The  census  of  1910  was  the  ninth  occasion  on  which  the 
blind  were  separately  reported,  and  as  the  U.S.A.  was  the  first  country 
to  make  such  enumeration  a  permanent  featuie  of  its  official  statistical 
activities  we  quote  the  following  table  for  the  sake  of  its  historical 
interest : — 


Year. 

Total. 

Per  100,000  of 
the  population. 

Per  cent,  of  increase- 
over  preceding  census. 

1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 

5,444 
6,932 
9,794 
12,658 
20,320 
48,928 
50,568 
64,763 
57,272 

42.3 

40.6 

42.2 

40.3 

52.7' 

97.6 

80.8 

85.2 

62.3 

27.3 

41.3 

29.2 

60.5 

140.8 

3.4 

28.1 

—11.6 

Unfortunatel\-  these  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  one  with' 
another,  owing  to  variations  in  the  method  of  enumeration,  and  also  in 
the  definition  of  blindness  adopted  by  the  authorities,  so  that  the\ 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  more  than  a  general  indication  of  the  changes 
in  the  prevalence  of  blindness.  Prior  to  1880  the  enumerators  followed 
their  own  ideas  as  to  who  should  be  reported  as  blind,  and  in  1870  they 
were  instructed  to  report  the  totally  blind  only.  The  1880  census  was 
probably  the  most  complete  and  perfect  ever  carried  out,  but  the 
definition  of  blindness  adopted  by  the  authorities  was  the  ability  "  to  see 
sufficiently  well  to  read,"  a  manifestly  defective  basis  in  the  case  of  tho.se 
who,  either  on  account  of  congenital  blindness  or  illiteracy,  have  never 
learnt  to  read.  In  1890  this  was  improved  upon,  the  enumerators 
being  instructed  to  report  as  blind  only  a  per.son  "who  cannot  with  each 
eye  separately  count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers  held  up  before 
him  at  a  distance  of  one  foot,"  and  this  stricter  definition  is  reflected  in 
the  sudden  drop  of  the   percentage  figures  from  97.6  to  80.8  (see  table). 

Between    1860    and     1880   there   were   ceitaiti   inlluences   at   work 
which    also   affected    the   figures,    for    instance,    the  earlier   \ears   of   tliis 
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period  were  aftccted  by  the  cases  of  blindness  arising  from  wounds  and 
sickness  incident  to  military  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  subsequentK 
the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  country  with  its  consequent 
increase  in  the  numbei^  of  cases  due  to  occujiational  accident  and  disease. 

Unfortunately  our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  examine  the 
contents  of  this  interesting  brochure  in  greater  detail,  and  we  can  but 
lightl)'  touch  upon  a  few  other  points. 

A  table  is  included  giving  the  number  of  the  blind  in  all  countries 
of  the  world  for  which  figures  are  available,  and  the  total  blind  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  is  estimated  at  about  2,390,000.  The  ratio  of  the 
blind  to  the  whole  population  of  the  countries  in  the  list  is  136.6  pel- 
100,000,  and  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  ratios  foi" 
separate  countries: — Canada  44.9,  U.S.A.  62.3,  Austria  69.4,  Bulgaria 
132.4,  Denmark  52.7,  Great  Britain  73.0,  France  70.6,  Germany  60.9, 
Italy  117.9,  Holland  46.3,  Russia  201.6,  India  141.6,  Egypt  1,325. 1, 
South  Africa  109.7,  Australia  (as  a  whole)  70.5. 

Other  chapters  treat  of  the  incidence  of  blindness  according  to  age, 
sex,  race  and  nativity,  marital  condition  and  occupation.  This  last  table 
shows  that  of  7,976  males  remuneratively  employed,  2,275  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  87  in  mining,  1,906  in  mechanical  and  building 
trades,  188  in  transportation,  1,609  in  commercial  occupations  (shops, 
offices,  etc.). 

As  regards  the  geographical  distribution  of  blindness  in  the  United 
States,  an  interesting  map  is  included,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
percentage  of  afflicted  persons  is  lightest  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  country,  and  increases  with  considerably  regularity  towards 
the  south  and  east,  reaching  a  maximum,  naturally,  in  the  industrial 
districts  and  areas  of  Indian  occupation,  among  whom  trachoma,  as  is 
well  known,  is  endemic. 

"  The  Times  "  Broad-Sheets   for   Soldiers 
and    Sailors. 

It  may  not  be  generalh  known  to  our  readers  that  The  Times  has 
had  the  splendid  idea  of  publishing  inider  the  above  title  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  best  literary  works  in  the  English  language,  in  such  a 
form  that  they  may  be  simply  and  conveniently  sent  to  men  on  active 
service,  and  help  to  while  away  some  of  the  weary  hours  of  waiting  and 
inactivity.  The  extracts  are  printed  on  loose  sheets  of  thin  paper,  and 
six  of  these,  in  an  envelope,  can  be  bought  for  one  penny.  The  matter 
has  been  selected  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor  of  English  literature 
at  Oxford,  and  passages  of  every  imaginable  kind,  from  the  Bible  to 
John  Gilpin  and  Pickwick,  are  included.  For  instance,  taking  one 
envelope  at  random,  we  find  the  following  contents: — (l)  Presidential 
Address  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  (2)  "  To  the  West  Wind,"  Shelley. 
(3)  Passage  from  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  Meredith.  (4)  Tony  Weller 
on  Literature,  Dickens.  (5)  "  Night  Attack,"  from  Tom  Cringle's 
Log."  (6)  The  Qucensferry  Diligence,"  hom  the  Antiquary," 
Scott.      (7)        L' Allegro,"    Milton.      Six  envelopes,    each    contaiTiing    six 
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sheets,  constitute  a  series,  and  several  series  are  already  complete.  B\- 
special  arrangement  with  I'he  Times,  the  National  Institute  is  able  to 
issue  this  delightfvd  collection  in  Braille.  Series  1  and  2  have  already 
been  published,  and  Series  4  and  5  will  be  ready  shortly.  Each  set  is 
issued  as  a  separate  booklet  of  the  most  compact  pocket  size,  which  thus 
makes  an  ideal  companion  for  a  railway  journey  and  other  odd  moments. 
The  price  of  the  Braille  volumes  is  3d.  each,  and  they  have  been  most 
highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  seen  them  :  our  readers  will  be  well 
advised  to  secure  one  or  more  of  them,  and  we  feel  sure  the\'  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  the  money  spent. 


Items   of   Interest. 

The  Cori.EGE  of  Teachers  of  the   Bi.inu. 

The  Syllabus  for  the  1916  examination  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  is  now  ready,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  free  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Registrar  of  the  College,  c/o  The  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


Blind   Social  Aid   Society. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  already  announced  in  our  columns 
the  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  and  Literar\  Union  invite  blind  friends, 
whether  members  or  not,  to  their  meeting  on  December  1st,  when,  by 
arrangement  with  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  a  blinded  soldier  from 
St.  Dunstan's  will  give  an  account  of  his  experiences  at  the  front  and 
at  home  since  his  return.  Meetings  are  held  at  12,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  at  8  p.m.,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Societ\ 
is  Mr.  Alfred  Carr,  5,  The  Minories,  E.C. 


Telephony    and    Shorthand. 

For  the  information  of  an\  of  our  leaders  who  ma\  be  thinking 
of  taking  up  the  study  of  telephon\  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  point  that 
it  is  very  desirable  they  should  be  competent  shorthand  writers,  in  order 
that  they  be  able  to  note  rapidly  and  correctly  messages  left  with  them 
for  transmission,  and  also  keep  a  note  of  numbers  waiting  to  be  connected 
up.  We  can  assure  them  from  experience  that  the  ability  to  write 
shorthand  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  them  in  their  work,  and  give  a 
feeling  of  confidence  which  will  help  greatU   towards  efficienc\ . 

'K'  ^-  ^  ^' 

An    OlTOR'IUNITY     FOR     Bl.lND    CaNVASSERS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  tli;ii  tin-  Sterling  Vacuimi  ('lc;iiur 
Company,  of  41,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  (opposite  Nhulies'  Library),  is  willing 
to  allow  a  commission  on  sales  of  their  goods  according  to  the  scale  quoted  below. 
I'he  Editor  has  inspected  the  cleaner  and  is  pleased  to  testify  that  it  is  really  an 
effective  little  apparatus,  and  should  command  a  ready  sale.  Price  of  Cleaner  30s., 
commission  on  sale  7s.  Polisli  mop,  5s.  6d.  (commission.  Is.  6d.)  ;  polish  mop, 
3s.   lid.   (commission,   Is.)  ;   can  of  polisli,   Is.  6d.   (commission,  3d). 
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Our  Blinded  Soldiers. 

LIFE    AT    ST.     DUN  STAN'S. 
By  An   Inmate. 

ST.    DUN  STAN'S    is    an    institution    founded    for     the     benefit    of 
blinded    soldiers    and    sailors,   men   who   have    become   victims  of 
that  dire   purpose   which   has   brought  about  the  present  cruel  and 
devastating  war. 

It  is  my  desire,  as  an  inmate,  to  give  a  faithful  description  of  this 
house  of  benevolence.  I  find  myself,  however,  confronted  with  the 
difficult  task  of  finding  words  adequate  for  my  purpose.  Particulaily  is 
this  the  case  when  I  try  to  say  for  my  fellow-inmates  and  myself,  how 
much  we  admire,  and  how  deeply  we  all  feel  towards  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  the  founder.  He  it  is,  who,  by  providing  us  with  a  home  and 
comforts  for  the  present,  and  a  means  of  obtaining  a  liveUhood  in  the 
future,  has  woven  a  silver,  nay  a  golden,  lining  into  that  cloud  which 
would  otherwise  have  darkened  our  lives.  He  it  is  whose  aim  is  to 
transform  our  physical  darkness  into  mental  light. 

Scarcely  less  is  our  thankfulness  towards  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  so  ungrudgingly  assist  Mr.  Pearson,  who  so  graciously  minister  to 
our  wants  and  study  our  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  minutest  detail. 

The  hostel  is  beautifully  situated  in  extensive  grounds  covering 
seventeen  acres,  into  which  runs  an  arm  of  the  Regent's  Park  lake, 
thus  affording  boating  facilities  for  the  inmates.  Elaborate,  beautifully 
furnished  spacious  rooms  and  dormitories,  with  beds  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired,  as  well  as  a  luxurious  lounge  are  among  the  many  comforts 
provided.      Hot  baths  are  available  at  any  time. 

A  typical  day's  progi-amme  is  as  follows  : — For  those  inmates  who 
wish  to  indulge  in  boating  before  breakfast,  tea  and  biscuits  are  provided. 
At  6.30  a.m.  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  in  attendance  with  willing 
readiness  to  act  as  coxswains  of  boats  rowed  by  the  men.  The  earh 
exercise  goes  on  till  7.30  and  is  much  encouraged. 

Breakfast — a  good,  substantial,  well-cooked  meal — is  served  at  8.15. 
At  this  early  hour  ladies  of  the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachment  are  unsparing 
and  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  wait  upon  us  ;  moreover,  every  inmate, 
no  matter  how  low  or  how  high  may  have  been  his  position  in  the 
Army  or  Navy,  receives  at  the  hands  of  these  ladies  the  same  individual 
and  careful  attention.  At  breakfast-time,  also,  each  man  is  visited  by 
the  matron  and  questioned  as  to  how  he  wishes  to  spend  his  time 
between  tea  and  supper,  whether  in  walking,  boating  or  mc^oring. 
Here,  again,  our  thanks  are  due  to  those  ladies  who  accompany  us  in 
our  walks,  our  boating  or  rides,  and  who  so  kindh'  lend  their  motor- 
cars for  our  pleasure. 

Breakfast  over,  we  are  at  liberty  to  busy  ourselves  at  will,  or  we 
may  enjoy  a  smoke  in  the  lounge,  where  cigarettes  of  various  brands 
and  tobacco  are  supplied  ad  lib.  The  "Hon.  Superintendent,  Mr.  Rose, 
or  Mr.  Huskinson  (who  sometimes  takes  his  place)  reads  the  daily  news- 
paper to  us  at  9  a.m.  The  willingness  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  reply- 
ing to  questions  relating  to  the  news  of  the  day  is  nn)St  pronounced. 
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Wt)rk  commences  punctuall)  at  10  o'clock,  and  comprises  Braille 
reading  and  writing,  typewriting,  massage,  carpentry,  mat-making, 
basket-work,  poultr\-  farming  and  boot-repairing.  Another  occupation 
is  the  making  of  ladies'  string  bags,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  men 
is  surprising.  This  rapid  progiess  is  doubtless  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  the  patient  and  painstaking  attention  of  the  instructors,  most  of  whom 
are  themselves  blind.  We  tender  them  our  sincerest  thanks  and  highest 
praise.  Noon  brings  the  cessation  of  work,  and  we  are  free  to  indulge 
in  recreation  of  various  kinds  till  dinner  time. 

Dinner,  always  an  enjoyable  meal,  is  served  at  1  p.m.,  and  is 
followed,  every  day,  by  dessert.  After  dinner  the  lounge  is  open  to  us, 
and  two  or  three  times  a  week  various  leading  professionals  entertain  us 
from   1.30  till  2.30,  when  work  is  resumed  and  carried  on  till  4.30  p.m. 

Tea,  no  less  liberally  served  than,  and  equally  enjoyable  with,  the 
other  meals  of  the  day,  takes  place  at  4.45,  and  is  followed  till  about 
7.45  by  boating,  walking  or  motoring,  rendered  more  than  pleasant  by 
relatives  and  friends,  and  the  ladies  above  mentioned. 

At  8  p.m.  supper  is  served,  a  good  supper,  sometimes  hot,  some- 
times cold,  followed  by  suitable  fruit  ;  and  before  retiring  to  their  cosy 
beds  at  9.30  p.m.,  the  inmates  again  make  their  wa\  to  the  lounge, 
where  they  are  entertained  by  performances  on  the  pianoforte,  selections 
on  the  gramophone,  and  even  by  the  electrophone  connected  with  the 
leading  West  End  theatres  and  music-halls. 

In  drawing  to  a  close  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  every  law  of 
h\giene  is  observed,  every  detail  of-  cleanliness  attended  to.  Three 
times  a  week  the  men  are  conveyed  in  motor-cars  to  the  Mar\lebonc 
baths,  and  are  instructed  in  the  art  of  swimming,  the  managers  of  the 
baths  providing  refreshments  for  the  bathers.  The  orderlies  of  St. 
Dunstan's  give,  most  cheerfully,  individual  attention  to  the  patients, 
making  trouble  of  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary,  taking  the  utmost 
pleasure-in  all  the\'  do.  Depression,  I  must  add,  finds  no  place  in  our 
hostel.  Let  an  inmate  show  the  least  sign  of  being  depressed  and 
he  is,  at  once,  surrounded  by  friends  who  rest  not  till  the  depression 
is  dispelled.  I  now  lea\-e  my  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of 
St.  Dunstan's. 

Fearing  that  my  attempt  to  conve\'  our  heartfelt  thanks  (O  Mr. 
Pearson  and  his  army  of  helpers  is  but  weak,  I  conclude  with  my 
thoughts  upt)n  Him  who  restored  sight  to  the  blind,  and  with  His  words, 
so  applicable  here,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  (jne  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


TRAINING    AS    SHORTHAND    WRITERS    AND    DIVERS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  appeared  recently 
in  the  Press  : — 

Sir, — It  is  now  just  six  months  since  we  started  here  to  teach  men 
who  have  lost  their  sight  at  the  front  to  be  blind  and  to  acquire  some 
ct)ngeiual  and  profitable  form  t)f  i-mployment. 
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Wc  began  with  a  dozen  men  who  came  from  a  temporal)  estabhsh- 
ment  where  conditions  of  space  onh  permitted  the  teaching  of  Braille 
and  typew^riting.      Our  roll  call  now  comprises  105  names. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  spend  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  the 
erectitm  of  workshops  and  sleeping  quarters,  and  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  has  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters. 

Fourteen  of  our  men  will,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  be  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  poidtry  farmers,  market 
gardeners,  mat  makers  or  cobblers,  and  all  of  these  men  can  read  and 
write  Braille  well  and  can  use  the  ordinary  typewriter. 

Others  who  are  learning  the  trades  just  mentioned,  or  \yho  are 
becoming  masseurs,  fruit  farmers,  carpenters,  basket  makers,  shorthand 
writers,  and  divers,  will,  week  by  week,  give  wa\  to  new  comers  from  the 
hospitals. 

The  two  occupations  last  named  may  strike  your  readers  as  being 
odd  ones  for  blind  men  to  pursue.  Shorthand  writing  and  typewriting, 
however,  are  well  within  the  capacities  of  the  intelligent  blind.  Many 
men  in  the  New  Army  left  situations  as  shorthand  writers  to  join  the 
colours  and  some  of  these  have  returned  bereft  of  their  sight.  By 
mastering  a  system  of  highly  condensed  Braille  specially  devised  for 
shorthand  writing,  they  will  experience  no  insuperable  difficulties  in 
becoming  once  again  rapid  and  competent  shorthand  writers  and  typists. 
I  am  glad  to  say  their  old  employers  are  keeping  places  open  for  them 
when  they  are  proficient. 

Diving  is,  I  think,  a  quite  new  occupation  for  blind  people.  The 
diver  who  is  building  breakwaters  and  piers  works  in  the  dark,  for  even 
if  the  water  is  clear  his  work  disturbs  it  and  renders  it  impossible  for 
him  to  see  anything  through  it.  The  diver  is  one  of  the  best  paid  of 
workmen.  He  has  an  attendant  to  look  after  him  while  below  and 
when  he  returns  to  the  surface,  and  the  occupation  is  one  which  I 
think  will  prove  to  be  extremely  suitable  to  intelligent  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  had  some  mechanical  training. 

Massage  is  taught  in  the  newly-equipped  department  for  its  in- 
struction at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Here  is  a  special 
gymnasuim,  skeleton  and  models,  and  other  reqiusUes  for  the  scientific 
training  of  the  masseur. 

Our  boating  season  ends  to-morrow  (Thursday)  with  a  race  against 
Emanuel  College,  Wandsworth  Common,  at  Putney,  at  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon. Racing  has  been  keenly  and  eagerly  taken  up  by  blinded  soldiers, 
and  besides  practice  on  Regent's  Park  lake  we  have  had  several  events 
on  the  Thames,  in  which  the  rowers  have  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  has  astonished  experts. 

Pushball,  especialh-  arranged  for  blind  players,  will  take  the  place  of 
hard  rowing  exercise  during  the  winter  months. 

Officers  are  now  accommodated  at  21,  Portland  Place,  which  has 
been  generously  lent  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Stirling-Maxwell.  Six  are 
in  residence  there,  and  this  number  will  shorth  be  doubled.  The)  are 
a  bright  and  cherry  coterie,  busy  and  eager  to  learn  ;  indeed,  1  do  not 
think  there  are  any  happier  places  than  the  house  which  shelters  them, 
and  St.  Dunstan's, 
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May  I  venture  to  hint  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  such 
things  to  spare  that  we  arc  always  glad  of  presents  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
especially  apples,  and  that  cakes  and  cigarettes  also  are  most  heartily 
welcome.  And  I  may  also  point  out  that  our  ever-increasing  numbers 
lead  to  an  ever-increasing  rate  of  expenditure.  We  have  received 
gratifying  assistance  towards  this  lately  from  families  of  gallant  men  who 
have  given  their  country  the  one  gift  more  precious  than  their  sight, 
their  lives  ;  from  promoters  of  entertainments  of  all  sorts,  and  from 
collections  which  have  been  organised  in  workshops  and  factories.  The 
father  of  two  little  girls  the  other  day  sent  £20,  realised  by  a  children's 
bazaar,  which  his  daughter  of  twelve  and  a  little  friend  of  the  same  age 
had  organised. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  C.   ARTHUR   PEARSON, 

Chairman    Blinded    Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Care  Committee. 
St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
4t/j  Octohn;  1915. 

*  ik  #  >f- 

THE    BLIND    HOME-WORKER. 

A   Great   New   Scheme. 
To  the  Editor  of    The  Braille  Rei'ieiv. 

Dear  Sir, — Yovu"  readers  will,  1  am  sure,  be  interested  to  hear  of 
a  new  plan  which  is  just  now  being  set  on  foot,  and  which  will,  it  is 
hoped,  have  a  very  real  and  wide  influence  for  good  among  those 
members  of  the  blind  community  who  pursue  an  industry  at  home. 

The  idea  of  it  has  sprung  from  the  work  which  is  being  done  at 
St.  Dunstan's  in  training  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  been  blinded  at 
the  war.  Those  responsible  for  this  work  have  had  their  attention  very 
strongly  directed  to  a  point  which  has  always  engaged  the  most  earnest 
consideration  of  men  and  women  interested  in  the  blind  home-worker. 

I  refer  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  home-worker  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  raw  material,  supervision  of  work,  and  marketing  of  goods. 

Competent  blind  home-workers  are  now  beginning  to  leave  St. 
Dunstan's  and  settle  down  to  their  industries.  We  who  have  been 
engaged  in  their  training  feel  very  strongly  that  our  responsibilities 
should  not  end  with  the  completion  of  this.  It  has  therefore  been 
arranged  with  The  Naticmal  Institute  for  the  Blind  that  the  Institute 
shall  establish  a  branch,  the  primary  object  of  which  will  be  the  after- 
care of  these  men.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
close  to  the  offices  of  The  National  Institute,  and  it  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  who  for  some  years  past  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Swiss  Cottage, 
London,  N.W. 

The  benefits  of  this  branch  of  The  National  Institute  will  be 
as  rapidly  as  possible  extended  to  all  competent  blind  home-workers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

These  benefits  will  include  the  supply  of  raw  material  of  the  best 
quality  at  cost  price,  supcr\'ision   l)\    travelling   exjierts  whose  duty  it  will 
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be  to  see  that  the  work  is  kept  up  to  standard,  and  the  purchase  at 
retail  prices  of  all  goods  which  are  sufficiently  well  turned  out.  In  the 
case  of  mat  makers,  properly  finished  mats  will  be  accepted  in  the  rough 
and  will  be  dressed  free  of  charge. 

It  will  necessarily  be  some  little  while  before  this  scheme  is  in  full 
working  order.  Premises  have  to  be  fitted  up  and  many  elaborate 
arrangements  have  to  be  made. 

The  Council  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  believes  that 
this  new  departure  will  mark  a  very  important  era  in  the  work  of 
placing  people  deprived  of  sight  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  an  equality 
with  those  who  have  full  use  of  their  senses.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  a  pitifully  large  army  of  competent  blind  workers  on  whose 
training  much  money  and  much  trouble  has  been  expended,  but  who, 
in  spite  of  their  abilities,  are  unable  to  make  a  living. 

Accommodation  in  workshops  for  the  blind  is  quite  inadequate. 
As  an  example,  there  are  approximately  2,000  employable  blind  persons 
in  London,  while  there  is  room  in  London  blind  workshops  for  only 
243.  This  is,  I  know,  an  extreme  case,  and  many  provincial  centres 
are  far  ahead  of  London  with  regard  to  accommodation  for  blind 
workers,  but,  taking  the  kingdom  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
accommodation  is  lamentably  insufficient. 

I  must  not  occupy  more  of  your  space  this  month,  but  I  hope  that 
the  brief  outline  which  I  have  given  of  a  new  plan  to  benefit  the  blind 
will  prove  of  real  interest  to  your  readers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.    ARTHUR    PEARSON, 

Chairman    Bhnded    Soldiers' 

and  Sailors'  Care  Committee. 
President  The  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Flag  Day  for  the  Blind. 

A  fiag  day  "  tor  the  blind,  to  be  held  on  December  4th  next,  in 
Dublin,  is  being  organised  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Wade,  M.A.,  the  blind  Dublin 
Secretary  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  Lord  Mayor 
has  kindly  given  his  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  has  granted  the  use 
of  the  Supper  Room  in  the  Mansion  House  for  the  purpose.  We  trust 
that  the  weather  may  prove  propitious,  so  that  a  satisfactory  result 
may  reward  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  have  kindly  lent  their  aid  in 
organising  the  work. 

Blind  Pupils'  Successes. 

At  the  recent  examination  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London, 
Technology  Department,  three  pupils  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School  for 
the  Blind,  viz.  :  Frederick  Chandler,  William  Laurie,  and  Samuel 
Balster,  w^ere  successful  in  gaining  the  certificate  in  basket-work,  as  also 
did  the  Junior  Assistant  Mistress,  Miss  Gertrude  Radford.  Ihe  first 
named  pupil  also  gained  the  bronze  medal  and  £\  given  b\  the 
Worshipful  Company  of    Basket  Makers. 
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The    Braille   Magazines. 

contp:nts   of   thk   October    numbers. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. — The  Locum  Tencns,  by  E.  Treebv,  from  Cham- 
bers's  Journal — Through  the  Dardanelles  before  the  War,  from  Chambers's 
Journal — "Advance,  Australia!"  by  Private  Fred  Fox,  of  the  Australian 
Contingent,  from  The  London  Magazine — An  Independent  Judgment,  One 
Year  of  War,  by  Frank  H.  Smionds,  from  The  Review  of  Reviews — War 
beneath  the  Weaves,  bv  W^.   O.   HorsnaiU,  from  Chambers' s  Journal. 

Progress. — Submarines — Our  French  Page,  "La  Vie  Profonde,"  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck — Biographies  of  the  Blind  :  C.  Arthur  Pearson — School  for  the 
Blind,  Bristol — Diagrams  of  Submarines — Key  to  Diagrams —FViends  in 
Council:  The  "Standard  Dot  System" — How  to  become  an  Editor — Our 
Blinded  Soldiers — Items  of  Interest  :  Free  'Tramway  Passes  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  Priestman  and  the  Blind  of  Bradford  ;  'The  Deaf-Blind  Blessing  Society  ; 
'I'he  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  ;  A  Quaint  Story ;  Aircraft  ;  Chess  (F.  H. 
Merrick) — Advertisements. 

School  Magazine. — 'The  Idiot  of  La  Faye,  by  John  Finnemore,  from  The 
Captain — Monthly  Almanack — 'Tales  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — In  a  Garden — 
"The  Citizen,"  b\'  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.  (continued). 

Comrades. — Yeomen  at  the  Front,  Letter  II.  from  Mabel  Smith — Timothy's 
Shoes,  Part  I.,  "The  Fairy  Godmother,"  by  Juliana  Horatio  Ewing — Little 
b\'  Little,  Anonymous — A  Non-Stop  'Terrier,  in  Grade  I.  for  the  Little  Ones — 
"  Our  Bit,"  by  Queenie  Scott-Hopper. 

^\t,  -V,  -y,  -Y- 
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The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type) — Stories  from  Our  Village  :  The 
V'car's  Maid — From  the  Editor's  Desk. 

Certificated  Teacher  of  the  blind  desires  employment  either  as  teacher  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  or  as  a  private  governess. — Apply  M.  Fui.l.ER,  Jacob 
Wells,  Near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Mrs.  Lothian,  27,  The  Crescent,  Barnes,  S.  W.  (sister  and  successor  to  Miss  Blott), 
offers  a  Superior  Home  to  blind  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or  invalids  (adult  or 
children).  E\er\'  home  comfort  and  consideration.  Resident  nurse  for  those 
re(juiring  such  attention.  Good  home  and  garden  with  pleasant  outlook  on 
Barnes  Green  and  Common.      Terms  moderate. 

Comfortable  Home  for  the  blind  or  sighted,  holiday  or  permanency.  Braille 
taught,  references  exchanged.  Seven  minutes  from  the  sea.  Apply  Mrs. 
Fi.iTTON,  93,  Burdett  Avenue,  Westcliff-on-Sea. 

A  Comfortable  Home  with  modern  conveniences,  tuition  in  Braille  and  other 
subjects,  also  languages,  offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  blind  pupils.  Invalids 
not  objected  to.  House  nicely  situated  near  church,  station  and  park.  Apply 
to  the  Rev.  C.  GuYOT,  F],vesham. 

Gardner's  Trust  Scholarships. —  The  next  examination  for  Gardner's  'Trust 
Scholarships,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.  E.,  will  be  held  from  the  4th  to  the  7th  December  inclusue. 
Candidates  must  have  readied  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  1st  January, 
1916,  and  must  be  resident  in  Flngland  or  W^ales. 

COLLEGE  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
WORCESTER.  — Public  School  educaiiun.  Treparaiion  fur  Universities 
and  Professions.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand,  Book-kee]iint;,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  from  Head  .Muster,  G.  C.   Pkown,  M.A. 
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THE   WINTER  IS  COMING. 


Parlour   Games  for  the  Blind. 


Plaxing  Cards,  marked  in  Braille,  per  pack 

Patience  Cards  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Cheery  hamilies         ,,  ,,  ,, 

"  Guide  to  Auction  Bridge  with  Royal  Spades"  (Pocket 

size).      By  E.  I.  F.  Williamson 
Word-making  and  Word-taking 
Special  Grooved  Card  to  keep  the  letters  straight 


Is. 

9d. 

Is. 

9d. 

Is. 

6d. 

Is. 

6d. 

Is. 

Od. 

2d. 

New  St\le"    Draught  Board,  Folding,  7s.  6d.  ;    Flat,  5s. 
Diaughtsmen   (Double    pieces   for   Kings)  ::  ::  3s. 


Chess   and   Dominoes   in  various  styles  kept  in  stock. 
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?    A   FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  IN  BRAILLE 

f  being  ;i   transcript  of  the   "  Dictionaire   Lilliput  "  1, 

::  of  Prof.   Dr.    F.   J.   Wershoven.  ::  4 

;■  This  work  marks  a  striking    ad\'ance  in   the 

t  production      of     literature     for      the     blind. 

I  ... 

/'.  It    contain.s     12,000    words,    i.s    embossed     in     small- 

(  character     imcontracted      Braille,     arranged     in     two 

parallel  columns  on  each  page,  printed  on  thm  sulphite  6 

paper,  and    bound   in    cloth.      A  surprising  amount  of  v 
'I.                   matter  is  thus  compressed  into  two  thin  volumes  each 

^                    little   more  than  an   inch  thick,  and   containing  about  .'; 

ff              .      160    pages    each.          ::          ::          ::          ::          ::          ::  I 


Owing  to  the  arrangement  it  will  be  found 
perfectly  clear  to  the  touch,  eas}'  to  read 
and  easy  to  understand.  ::  ::  :: 

CONTENTS. 

Volume  I.       Dictionary    A— L. 

Volume   II.      Dictionary   M — Z. 
List  of  numerals. 
Money,  weights  and  measures. 
Conjugation  of  French 

irregular  \Trbs. 
Bills  of  Fare. 
15   pages  of  dialogue. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.  per  volume,  postage  Id. 
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Printed  and  published  by  The    National   Institute  lor    the   Blind, 
CJreat   Portland  Stredt.   London.   W  . 
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Supplementary  Catalogue 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

(NOTE.—"  Post  free"  is  for  INLAND  POSTAGE  ONLY.) 
BOOKS  :— 

The   Last  of  the  Barons,  by  Lord  Lytton  (Carnegie  Trust  Gift). 

Large  size,  interpointed,  8  vols.      Price  2S.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2S.  7^. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  by  C.  Reade.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, 9  vols.  I'rice  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  jd.  (Carnegie  Trust 
Gift.) 

Leviticus   (Grade   IIL).     Large  size,    interpointed.      Price  is.  6d., 

post  free  is.  yd. 
Deportmental   Ditties,   by  H.  Graham.     Large  size,  interpointed. 

Price  2s. ,  post  free  2s.   id. 

Land   March   from    England   to   Ceylon,  by   E.  Osbaldp:ston- 

MiTFORi).      Large  size,  inlerjiointed,  y  vols.      Price   2s.  6d.    per  vol.,   post 
free  2s.  yd. 

Where  Pharoah  Dreams,  by  L  Osgood.  Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

Hints  on   Poultry  Keeping,  by  Captain  Peirson- Webber.     Large 

size,  interpointed.      Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  Chas.  Dickens  (Carnegie  Trust  Gift).    Large 

size,  interpointed.      I2  vols.      Price  2S.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2S.  yd. 

The  Angelic  Guard  at  Mons.      Pocket  size  ;  interpointed.     Price 

id.,  post  free  2d. 

"The     Times"    Broadsheets,    vols,    i   to    12.      Pocket   size; 

interpointed.      Price  3d.  each,  post  free  4d. 

The    Mill    on    the    Floss,    by    George    Eliot    (Carnegie   Trust 

Gift).      Large  size,  interpointed,  8  vols.      Price  2S.    6d.   per  vol.,   post  free 
2S.  yd. 

Lorna    Doone,    by    R.    D.    Blackmore.       (Carnegie    Trust    Gift.) 

Large  size,  interpointed.      y  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2S.  yd. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of   Music,   by  C.  H.  Parry.     Large 

size,  interpointeil,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

The  Scout's  Own,  by  J.  Gibson.     Large  size,  interpointed.     Price 

2S.  6d.    post  free  2s.  yd. 

Anatomy,  Part  L  Osteology.  Compiled  from  Gray's  "  Anatomy " 
and  other  sources  by  A.  E.  Keen  and  Frank  Bri(;hukst,  Instructors  in 
Massage  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed.     Price  2s..  post  free  2S.  id. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  V.     Litermediate  size, 

interlined,  4  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 


Piers  Plowman  Histories,  Junior  Book  VI.     Intermediate  size, 

interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.  post  free  2s.  yd. 

Piers    Plowman    Histories,    Junior   Book  VII.      Intermediate 

size,  interlined,  4  vols.      Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2S.  7d. 

French-English  Dictionary-     Small  character,  uncontracted,  2  vols. 

Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  7d.     (For  full   particulars  see  cover  of 
"  The  Braille  Review,"  for  November.)  " 

Kings    of    Israel    and    Judah.      Large  size,    interpointed.     5    vols. 
Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

For  Beginners  : — 
Fragments — Being  short  informative  and  amusing  items,  anecdotes, 
aid    verses   for   the   use    of  adults    beginning    to    learn    Braille.       These 
were  specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blinded  soldiers,  but  are  of  general 
utility.      Price  2d  each.      Post  free  3d. 

No.  I.      Grade   I.      Ciiant  Type.      Interlined. 

No.  2.     Grade  I.  .,         ,,  ,, 

No.  3.      Grade  I.      Ordinary  size.  ,, 

No.  4.      Grade  I.  ,,  ,,  ,, 

No.  5.     Grade  II.  ,,  ,,      Interpointed. 

The   Fellowship   Hymn   Book  (Words).     Intermediate  size,  inter- 
pointed, 3  vols.      I*rice  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free  2s.  yd. 

Table  of   Five    Figure    Logarithms    (reprinted  from    "  Elementary 
Mechanics")  by  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A.      Large  size.      Price  3d.  post  free  4d. 

A     Table     of     Values    of    Decima    Decipals   (reprinted    from 

"  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry")   by   R.    Lachlan,   Sc.D.  and  W.  C. 
Fletcher,  M.A.     Large  Size.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

The  following  books  have  been  prepared  and  adajjted  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
by  H.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.  U.S.,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Institute 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  (of  which  Mr. 
Taylor  is  the  founder)  : — 

Zoology,    by    J.    G.    Kerr,    F.R.S.    (E.S.B.F.).      Small    character. 

Large  size,  interpointed.      Price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  id. 

Atomic  Theory,    by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  O.M.  (E.S.B.F.).     Small 

character,  pocket  size,  interpointed.      Price  Is.  3d.,  post  free  is.  4d. 

MUSIC  :— 

Thumer's  New  School  of  Studies.      Book  I.     Preliminary  Grade, 

intermeoiate  size,  interlined.      Price  is.,  oust  free  is.  id. 

Thumer's  New  School  of  Studies.      Book  II.      Intermediate  size, 

interlined.      Price  is.,  post  free  is.  id. 
We  Sweep  the  Seas,  by  V.  Cowen.      Large  size,  intei lined.      Price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Selected  Voluntaries  for  the  Harmonium  or  American  Organ. 

Large  size,  interpointed.      Price  is.,  post  free  is.  id. 

Twelve   Scandinavian   Sketches,   by  A.   Kinross.      Intermediate 

size,  interlined.      Price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 

Kinderleben,    by   T.    Kullak.     Intermediate,  interlined : — 
Book       I.      Price  5d.,  post  free  6d. 
Book     II.      Price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 
Book  III.      Price  6d.,  post  free  yd. 
Book  IV.      Price  yd.,  post  free  8d. 

Impromptu  in  F  (No.  i6  of  Original  Compositions  for  the  Organ), 
by  .\.  M.  GoouHART.     Large  size.      Interpointed.      Price  3d.,  post  free?  41!. 


First   Modern   Suite,   by  E.  MacDowell.     Large  size,  interlined, 

Price  IS.,  post  free  is.  id. 
Crucifixion,  by  Sir  J.  Stainer.     Large  size,  interpointed.    Price  is., 

post  free  is.   id. 

Favorite    Transcriptions    for    the    Harmonium   or   American 

Organ.      Large  size,  interpointed.      I'rice  3s.  6d.,  post  free  3s.  jd. 

Abide  witli  Me  (Anthem),  by  Ivor  Atkins.     Price  yd.,  post  free  Sd. 

(By  ivind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Holy  Communion,  in  E  flat,  by  A.  J.   Eyre  (in  Vertical  Score.) 

Price   IS.    3d.,    post    free    is.   4d.      (Bv  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello 
&  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Lead  Kindly  Light  (Anthem),  by  J.  Stainer.     Price  8d.,  post  free  gd. 

(By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

Praise  the   Lord  (Anthem),  by  Sir  John  Goss.     Price    lod.,   post 

free  iid,      (By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

From    The  Star    Folio    of  Music,    by   kind    permission    of   Messrs. 
W.  Paxton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  :— 

Marche    Hongroise,   by  Berlioz.      Large    size,    interlined.     Price 

4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Les    Cloches   du    Monastere,    by   Wely.       Large  size,    interlined. 
Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Alice,  by  J.  AscHER.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  5d.,  post  free  6d. 

Narcissus,    by  E.   Nevin.      Large  size,   interlined.      Price  3d.,  post 
free  4d. 

Marche  aux  Flambeaux,  by  Scotson  Clark.     Large  size,  inter- 

linetl.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Robin's   Return,  by   L.  Fisher.      Large  size,  interlined.      Price  3d., 
IJost  free  4d. 

Le  Jet  d'Eau,    by  S.   Smith.      Large   size,  interlined.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Les    Adieux,   by    Beethoven.     Large  size,   interlined.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Marche   Funebre,   by  Chopin.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Home  Sweet  Home,  by  C.  Kinkel.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price 

3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Donau-Wellen,  by  J.  Ivanovicl     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d., 

jiost  free  5d. 

Gipsy  Rondo,   by   J-   Haydn.      Large  size,  interlined.      Price  3d., 

post  free  4d. 

Tarantelle  Brillante,  by  S.  Smith.   Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d., 

post  free  5d. 

Mermaid's  Song  (Oberon),  by  T.  Oesten.      Large  size,  interlined. 
Price  3d. ,  post  free  4d. 

The   Mermaid,    by  S.   Heller.      Large  size,  interlined.      Price  3d. 
post  free  4d. 

L' Argentine,   by  E.  Ketterer.      Large  size,  interlined.      Price  4d., 
post  free  5d. 

The   Echo    of  Lucerne,   by  B.   Richards.     Large  size,  interlined. 

I 'rice  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Idyll,    by    F.   Braundgardt.       Large    size,   interlined.       Price    3d., 
post  free  4(1. 


The  Wind,  by  S.   Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

The  Wave,  by  S.  Heller.     Large  size,  interlined.      Price  3d.,  post 

free  4d. 

The  Lily   of   the  Valley   (Mazurka),  by   S.  Smith.     Large  size, 

interlined.      Price  3d.,  post  free  4d. 

Spring  Song,   by  F.   Mendelssohn.     Large  size,  interlined.      Price 

3d. ,  post  free  4d. 

March  Cortege  (Irene),  by  C.  Gounod.     Large  size,  interpointed. 

Price  4d.,  post  free  5d. 

Gaiete  de  Coeur,   by  S.  Smith.     Large  size,  interlined.     Price  4d. 

post  free  5d. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS  :— 

Poems  of  the  Great  War,   published  on   behalf  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales"  Fund.  Large  size  interpointed.  Price  3d.,  post  free  4d.  (By  kind 
permission  of  Messrs.  Chatlo  &  Windus,  Ltd.) 

Princess     Mary's    Gift    Book,    2    vols.,   large    size,    interpointed. 

Price  2s.  3<.t.  per  vol.  post  free  2s.  4d. 

Why  we  are  at  War,  by  Members  of  the  Oxford  Faculty  of 
Modern  History.  Large  size,  interpointed,  3  vols.  (Vol.  IIL,  principally 
in  French  and  German,  and  containing  the  Russian  Orange  Book  and 
extracts  from  the  Belgian  Grey  Book).  Price  2s.  6d.  per  vol.,  post  free 
2s.  7d.     (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 

The  Germans:—!.   Their   Empire:     How  they   made  it,  by 

C.  R.  L.  Fle'ICHKR.  (Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914.)  Large  size,  interpointed. 
Price  7d.  post  free  Sd.  (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University 
Press). 

The  Germans  :— 2.  What  they  Covet,   by  C.   R.  L.   Fletcher. 

(Oxfonl    i'amphlets,    1914.)     Large  size,   interpointed.      Price  7d.  post  free 
8d.      (By  kind  permission  of  The  Oxford  University  Press). 
Comforts  for  Soldiers  and  How  to  Make  them.     Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  2d.  post  free  3d.     (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  7'hi 
Needle-  Worker.) 

Comforts  for  Sailors  and  How  to  Make  them.  Large  size,  inter- 
pointed, price  3d.  post  free  4d.  (By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Needle- JVorker.) 

War  Maps,  extracted  from  Progress,  with  alphabetical  and  numerical 
keys  (postage  on  one  or  more  id.) — 

1.  Western  Theatre  of  War  (Alsace and  Lorraine  from  Basle  to  Cologne) 

also  the  North  Sea.      Price  2d. 

2.  Belgium  and  N.E.  France,      id. 

3.  Eastern  Theatre  of  War  (from  the  Baltic  to  Przemysl),  id. 

4.  Europe  General,  id. 

5.  Palestine  and  the  Balkans,  2d. 

6.  Belgium  and  N.E.  France  (revised),  id. 

7.  Dardanelles,  id. 

8.  English  Channel,  id. 

9.  Italy,  id. 

10.     Our  New  Colony  (formerly  German  S.W.  Africa),  id. 

Remittances  snould  be  made  oayauie  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.,  and  cros.<5ed  "  London  Couniv  and  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd.'' 
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A  Good  New  Year's  Gift 
for  a  Blind   Man 

IS    A    YEAR'S    SUBSCRIPTION 
TO    A    BRAILLE    MAGAZINE. 
PROGRESS. 

Published  monthly  in  interpointed  Bradle  type  as  a  means  of 
information  for  the  Blind  on  subjects  in  which  they  are  specially 
interested.  Subscription  6s.  a  year  inland,  foreign  8s.  a  year 
post  free. 

BRAILLE  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

A  monthly  periodical,  published  in  interpointed  type,  containing 
original  contributions  and  articles  selected  from  high-class 
magazines,  newspapers,  etc.  Published  on  the  10th  of  each 
month.       Subscription   12s.  a  year  inland,  foreign   16.s.  post  free. 

BRAILLE    MUSICAL    MAGAZINE. 

Published  bi-monthly,  on  the  2()th  of  tiie  month,  containing 
up-to-date  information  of  interest  to  Blind  Musicians,  also  several 
pieces  of  first-class  music.  Price  Is.  inland,  6s.  a  year,  foreign 
8s.  post  free. 

BRAILLE  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE  SUPPLEMENT. 

Published  2()th  February,  June  and  October.  Contains  special 
.irticles  of  interest  to  Blind  Musicians.  Price  Is.  (Subscriptions 
to  "Musical  Magazine"  and  "Musical  Magazine  Supplement" 
(together),  8s.  per  annum.) 

COMRADES. 

A  monthly  magazine,  published  on  the  5th  of  each  month,  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  in  interlined  type.  Subscription  4s.  a  year 
inland,  foreign  7s.  post  free. 

THE    SCHOOL    MAGAZINE. 

A  monthly  magazine,  in  interpointed  Braille,  for  Class  use, 
issued  on  the  I5th  of  each  month,  dealing  with  History, 
Geography,  Science,  Natural  History,  Poetry,  etc.  Subscription 
6s.  per  annum,  post  free,  if  six  or  more  copies  ordered  ;  other- 
wise 7s.  per  annum,  7d.  per  copy,  post  free  ;  foreign,  lOd.  per 
copy,  post  free  ;  10s.  per  annum  ;  ^s.  per  annum  if  6  or  more 
copies  are  ordered. 

THE     JOURNAL    OF     THE     INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY    OF    TRAINED    MASSEUSES. 

i^iblished  on  the  1st  of  each  iiionth.      Price  ',](\.  post  free  4d. 

THE    MOON    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 

Published  in  Moon  type,  containing  interesting  and  informative 
stories,  articles,  and  notes  on  current  topics.  Price  per  copy, 
inland  Is.  7d. ,  foreign  Is.  9d.  post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
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SCHOOLS   FOR  THE  BLIND.     No.  VII. 

School   for  Indigent   Blind,  Hardman    Street, 

Liverpool,  and  the  Wavertree  Branch  School 

for  Children. 

Bv   S.    E.    Stevens,    Superintendent. 

THE  above  school  for  the  bhnd  is  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  following  gentlemen  deserve  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  fcuinders  of  this  school.  Edward  Rushton,  a  blind  poet  to 
whom  is  due  the  initial  idea  of  an  organisation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  ;  John  Christie,  a  blind  musician  who  further  suggested  the 
localisation  of  the  school  and  the  addition  of  a  musical  education  ; 
Robert  Lowe,  also  blind,  a  cordial  coadjutor  of  the  above  ;  Henry 
Dannett,  incumbent  of  St.  John's  Church,  Liverpool,  by  whose  energy 
practical  effect  was  giyen  to  these  conceptions  ;  together  with  John 
Smith,  incvimbent  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Liverpool  ;  Richard  Carson  ; 
and  William  Roscoe. 

Foundation. — The  institution  was  first  quartered  in  the  year  1  790 
in  two  houses  in  Commutation  Row.  In  1800  a  school  was  built  in 
London  Road.  In  1829  the  school  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  1851  was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  Hardman  Street. 
In  1898  a  branch  school  was  erected  in  Wavertree  for  the  pupils  under 
lb  years  of  age. 

THE   MAIN    INSTITUTION. 

Management. — Ccmsists  of  a  committee  of  24  members,  who 
annuallv  appoint  the  following  sub-committees:  School,  Ladies,  and  Old 
Pupils.  The  superintendent  is  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens,  appointed  in  1913, 
and  who  has  had  experience  in  all  branches  of  the  work,  luuing  pre- 
viously held  positi(ms  at  the  Birmingham  Institution  and  Ilenshaw's 
Blind  Asylum. 

Accommodation. — The  institution  pioxidcs  accommodation  for  99 
pujiils — 51  males,  42  females. 

Curriculum. — The  subjects  taught  include  the  following  : — 

Men. — Basket-making,  boot-making  and  lepairing,  rush,  cane,  and 
willow  chair  seating,  mat-makuig. 
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Boot-repairing. —  Lu'crpool  Scliool  was  the  hrst  iii  tins  countrx  to 
provide  instruction  in  boot-repairing. 

Women. — Basket-making,  rush,  cane,  and  wdlow  cliair  seating, 
rug  and  string  bag  making,  knitting — hand  and  machine,  sliorthand  and 
t\pe\vriting. 

Music  is  taught  as  a  recreation.  If  any  pupil  shows  special  aptitude 
in  singing,  arrangements  are  made  for  special  lessons  in  voice  culture. 

Classes  in  Braille  reading  and  writing  and  English  are  held  and 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Teaching  Staff. — Consists  of  masters  and  mistresses  who  are  fully 
qualified  in  the  respective  branches  of  technical  work. 

Domestic  Staff. — This  includes  a  matron,  assistant  mation  (who  is 
also  a  fully  trained  nurse),  seamstress,  nine  domestics,  and  three 
attendants. 

Admission. — Pupils  arc  admitted  to  the  institution  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  45.  Candidates  from  any  district  are  eligible  for 
admrssion. 

Fees. — 8s.  6d.  per  week,  plus  clothing. 

Medical  Attendance. —  Ihere  are  hon.  medical  officers,  ophthalmic 
surgeon  and  dentist,  who  pay  frequent  \-isits,  and  also  attend  when 
specialh   sinrimoned. 

WAVERTREE   BRANCH   SCHOOL   FOR  CIHLDREN. 

Situated  in  Church  Road,  Wavertree,  about  three  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  F'lectric  cars  pass  the  entrance.  Fhe  site  occupied 
is  about  five  acres. 

Management. — A  school  management  committee,  whose  members 
also  form  part  of  the  general  committee  at  the.  inain  nistitution.  A 
ladies'  committee  appointed  for  the  domestic  arrangements. 

Accommodation. — The  school  is  certified  by  the  Board  of  F.ducation 
for  90  pupils — 54  boys,  30  girls,  and  6  day  scholars. 

Curriculum. — Includes  the  usual  elementar\-  subjects,  together  with 
music,  shorthand  arid  typewriting.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  technical 
work.  The  pupils  are  also  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  poultry 
and  gardening.  There  is  also  a  troup  of  girl  guides  and  boy  scouts. 
Attached  to  the  latter  is  a  bugle  band.  Pupils  also  attend  the  swimming 
baths  during  the  summer  months. 

There  is  also  a  special  class  for  the  partialh -sighted. 
Teaching   Staff. — Consists   of    a    headmaster,  who   is   assisted   by  a 
staff  of  seven  fully  trained  assistants. 

Domestic  Staff. — Consists  of  a  matron,  assistant  matron,  tulh 
trained  nurse,  seamstress,  ten  domestics,  and  engineer. 

Admission. — Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  16. 

Fees. — £'2b  per  annum,  inchisixe. 

Medical  Attendance. — There  are  hon.  medical  officers  and  an 
hon.  ophthalmic  surgeon.      A  dentist  \isits  every  fortnight. 

Holidays. — Juniors. — Summer,  six  weeks;   Christmas,  three  weeks; 
E.aster,  two  weeks. 
Scii'tors. — Summer,    h\e    weeks  ;    Christmas,  two  wi-i'ks  ; 
F.aster,  (i\e  da\s. 
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IIOMK    FOR   KLDKR  MEN. 

A  house  to  accommodate  twelve  of  the  elder  men  is  provided  near 

the    main    institution.      The   inmates   attend  the    technical   departments 

daily  for  instruction. 

OLD  PUPILS'  ii:nd. 

To  assist  pupils  on  completion  of  their  training  hy  pro\-iding  them 
with  an  outfit  of  tools,  together  with  material.  Old  pupils  are  written 
to  at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  man\  cases  visited.  The  Old  Pupils' 
Committee  meets  each  month  when  grants  of  material  and  clothing  are 
made  to  deserving  cases. 

Attached  to  the  school  in  liardman  Street  is  St.  Mary's  Church 
for  the  Blind,  one  of  the  most  noted  cluuches  in  Liverpool,  which  the 
pupds  attend. 


After-Care   of  the    Blinded   Soldier. 

[Wo    reprint    the    following    U'ttrr,    which    h.is    appeared    cxtL'nsivrly    in    the 
London  and  Provincial  Press.] 

Sir, —  Men  who  have  been  blinded  in  fighting  for  us  and  who 
have  beeii  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  London,  in  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  industr\  taught  there,  are  now,  so  to  speak,  leavmg 
school  and  starting  in  life  for  themselves.  We  who  have  been  engaged 
in  their  training  feel  very  strongly  that  our  responsibilities  should  not 
end  with  the  completion  of  this.  The  blind  home-worker  has  little 
chance  of  becoming  a  useful  self-supporting  member  of  the  community 
if  he  is  left  to  himself.  The  purchase  of  raw  material,  the  making  of 
goods,  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  standard  of  excellence,  and  the 
marketing  of  articles  made  represent  collectively  a  task  which  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  blind  worker  to  accomplish  satisfactorily. 

Raw  material  bought  in  small  quantities  is  apt  to  be  of  high  price 
ami  poor  quality.  The  work  of  the  Wind  inevitably  deteriorates  unless 
it  is  subjected  to  constant  supervision,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  sale  for  articles  made,  once  the  circle  of  local 
sympathisers  has  been  exhausted. 

So  it  has  been  arranged  with  the  council  of  The  National  Listitute 
for  the  Blind  that  they  shall  establish  a  branch,  the  primary  object  of 
which  will  be  the  after-care  of  these  men.  Its  headquarters  will  be  in 
London,  and  it  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Martin, 
who  for  some  years  past  has  been  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.  The  benefits  of  this  branch  of 
the  National  Institute  will  be  as  rapidly  as  possible  extended  to  competent 
blind  home-workers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

These  benefits  will  include  the  supply  of  raw  material  of  the  best 
(piality  at  cost  price,  supervision  by  experts  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see 
tliat  tiie  work  is  kept  up  to  standard,  and  the  purchase  at  retail  prices  of 
all  goods  which  are  sufficiently  well  turneJ  out.  In  the  case  of  workers 
who  ha\e  been  trained  in  such  occupations  as  massage  and  boot-repairing, 
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every  efiort  will  be  made  to  secure  them  continuity  i)[  well-|iai(l  employ- 
ment. These  measures  will  to  a  great  extent  make  up  for  the  handicap 
under  which  the  blind  work.  They  will  enable  a  steady,  conscientious 
man  to  earn  an  amount  aji|iroximating  to  that  \\itlun  the  ca])acity  ot  the 
sighted  worker. 

But  very  considerable  funds  will  be  needed  to  can\'  out  this  plan 
in  a  businesslike  and  satisfactory-  manner.  I  feel  sure  that  there  are 
many  among  \"our  readers  who  will  feel  that  m  spite  of  the  numerous 
calls  to  which  they  must  respond.  Contributions  sent  to  ine  at  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  should  be  made  out  to  the  After-care 
Branch  of  the  Institute. — I  am,  etc., 

C.  ARIHUR    PEARSON, 

Chairman,  Blinded   Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Care  Committee. 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  President,  The  Naticmal  Institute 

No--iH'mhfr  10//).  for  the  Blind. 


Disabled   Soldiers. 

Re[)   Cross    Efforts. — Provision   for   the   Blind. 

The  organisation  of  a  scheme  for  providing  employment  for  returned 
soldiers  generally  has  already  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  various  patriotic  bodies 
is  assured,  and  is  already  being  extended.  Meanwhile,  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  which  has  all  along  been  working  hand  m  hand  with  the 
Government,  is  specially  interesting  itself  in  the  disabled  soldiers — the 
inen  who  have  lost  limbs,  and  been  otherwise  permanently  incapacitated. 
There  are  on  foot  several  schemes  for  starting  industries  in  which  they 
can  be  profitably  employed,  such  as  the  making  of  toys,  which  formerly 
came  mostly  froin  Germany,  but  these  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  outlined.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  sa)'  that  new  avenues  of 
employment  will  be  opened  up  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  have  been 
disabled,  and  who,  on  that  account,  are  unable  to  follow  their  old 
occupations. 

Prompt  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cases  of  the  soldiers  who 
ha\'e  returned  blinded.  There  are  four  of  them — hrank  Downs,  the 
}c)ung  Qucenslander,  who  arru'ed  about  a  month  ago,  and  three  others 
who  came  back  in  the  Hororata.  The  secretary  lost  no  time  m  getting 
into  communication  with  Mr.  Hedger,  manager  of  the  Sydne\  Indus- 
trial Blind  Institution,  and  obtaining  his  advice  as  to  the  best  couise  to 
follow.  In  respect  to  the  methods  adopted  for  enabling  the  blind  to 
earn  their  own  living  this  institution,  as  is  well-known,  takes  a  leading 
place.  It  is  not  an  asylum — not  a  charitable  institution — but  a  place 
where  blind  people  are  taught  suitable  occu])ations,  and  aie  thus  enabled 
to  maintain  themselves. 

The  institution,  which  has  one  of  the  Hnest  Biaille  libraries  in  the 
world,  has  undertaken  to  instruct  the  afflicted  soldiers  in  that  system  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  three  are  already  taking  lessons.  Afterwards 
it  will  take  the  men  into  the  workshops  and  teach  tlu-m  how  to  make 
brushware,    baskets,    mats,    and    matting,    or    mattresses.       /\t     the    \er\ 
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outset  single  men  will  receive  16s.  per  week,  and  married  men  £\  per 
week.  When  they  hemmc  proficiciU  they  should  have  no  difficult\  in 
making  twice  tins  amount  or  moie.  In  ad(iition  the\'  will  receive  the 
(ioxernment  pension  of  Ji\  per  week,  and  i)robal)l)-  some  assistance  as 
well  horn  one  ot  the  sc\'eral  funtls.  The  dependents  of  the  men  will  in 
an\  case  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  from  the  Lord  Mayor's  Patriotic 
}•  und  if  they  need  it. 

Downs  proposes  to  go  in  for  piano-tuning  and  repairing,  which  is  a 
new  activit)-  of  the  institution.  This  is  a  tliree-years'  course,  and  until 
such  time  as  he  is  able  to  earn  his  living  by  this  occupation  the  Red 
Cross  Society  will  supplement  his  Go\ernment  pension  of  £\  per  week 
by  another  ^T  per  week.  In  the  case  of  the  men  who  are  going  into 
the  workshops  to  learn  trades,  the  secretary  has  offered  to  reimburse  the 
institution  for  the  material  used  during  their  training,  and  has  already 
voted  .^5()  for  this  purpose. 

To  condemn  a  blind  man  to  idleness  is  to  gi\e  him  a  double 
affliction,"  said  Mr.  Pledger,  discussing  the  matter  last  evening.  The 
best  form  of  help  for  the  blind,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  to  provide  them 
with  occupations.  Work  took  their  minds  off  their  affliction,  and  made 
them  independent  of  charit\.  The  Red  Cross  Society  had  met  the 
institution  in  every  way,  and  the  policy  that  had  been  adopted  was  the 
best  possible  one  in  the  men's  interests.  The  piano-tuners  ought,  when 
they  had  inastered  their  business,  to  earn  from  ^3  10s.  to  ^4  per  week. 
The  highest  indi\'idual  wage  earned  last  year  in  the  basket-making 
secticm  of  the  institution  was  £2  4s.,  in  the  mat-making  section  it  was 
.^2  4s.  also,  and  in  the  brush-making  ^1  12s.  6d.  These  rates  were 
within  reach  of  any  capable  man.  The  blind  workers  received  certain 
other  benefits  in  addition,  and  the  blind  soldiers  would  draw  pensions. 
He  did  not  anticipate  that  many  would  come  back  blinded.  Up  to  date 
only  90  had  returned  so  afflicted  to  England.  Any  intelligent  person 
coidd  learn  the  Braille  system  in  three  months. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  already  outlined,  it  ma\  be  mentioned 
that  the  Red  Cross  Societ\'  has,  in  sex^eral  cases,  pro\'ided  artificial  limbs. 
One  soldier  yesterday  recei\ed  an  artificial  hand. — Syc/my  Morning  Herald, 
September,   1915. 


^W^=^ 


Important  Notice  to  our  Readers. 

NFAVSPAPERS    FOR    NEUTRAL    COUNTRIES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  War  Office  issued  the  following  through  the 
Press  Bvneau  : —  The  public  are  informed  that  on  and  after  Saturday, 
November  6th,  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  and  other  printed  publi- 
cations other  than  trade  circulars  will  not  be  sent  forward  to  neutral 
European  countries  unless  posted  direct  from  the  offices  of  publishers  or 
newsagents  who  ha\e  obtained  permission  from  the  War  Office  for  this 
]nni)ose.  Persons  desiring  to  send  newspapers,  etc.,  to  neutral  European 
countries  should  therefore  give  their  orders  for  execution  to  i)ublishers 
or  newsagents  who  have  obtained  sucli  permission. 
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Correspondence. 

[M'e  reproduce  here  any  letters  of  general  Interest  ive  »iav  recei've,  ivhetber  specificallv 
addressed  to  this  Magazine  or  not.  The  Editor  disclaints  all  responsibility  for 
the  views  of  his  correspondents.  ] 

STANDARD   DOT   SYSTEM. 

[As  regards  the  Standard  Dot  System  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  C. 
Migel,  of  New  York,  suggesting  that  it  would  greatly  assist  the  work  of  the 
American  Type  Committee  if  letters  published  in  our  magazines  were  sent  to 
America,  so  that  points  raised  might  be  concisely  replied  to.  We  cordially 
agree  with  this,  and  have  given  instructions  that  copies  of  The  Braille  Review 
and  Progress  be  sent  to  Mr.  Migel.  \A'^e  should  like  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  all  suggestions  should  be  submitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  Institute.  At 
the  same  time,  remembering  the  adage,  "  Hear  all  sides,"  we  subjoin  a  letter 
received  from  Miss  Ada  M.  Yoimians,  of  Chicago,  which  we  think  best  to 
submit  verbatim. — Editor  B.R.] 

My  dear  Sir, — A  word  from  America  will  be  welcome  at  this 
hour,  I  think.  In  my  estimation  Standard  Dot  System  "  is  most 
crude,  most  impracticable,  and  altogether  worthless.  It  is  e\en  worse 
than  American  Braille,  and  I  never  supposed  that  an^tliing  could  ever 
be  devised  worse  than  that,  if  our  American  Braille  advocates  will 
pardcm  my  saying  so.  As  I  told  the  editor  of  the  Z'legler  last  week,  the 
British  would  never  accept  it,  nor  would  we  Americans,  unless  it  were 
forced  upon  us.  If  it  is  adopted  in  this  country,  I  pit\  the  lesser 
intelligent  blind,  and  the  newly  blinded  adults,  especially  those  who 
have  poor  memories  and  haixlened  fingers.  What  association  is  there 
between  these  attractions  and  what  they  represent  .''  None.  And  it  is 
just  this  association  between  a  sign  and  its  meaning  that  makes  English 
Braille  so  easy  to  learn  and  so  easy  to  read.  I  taught  myself  the  English 
Braille  System,  before  it  was  revised — I  never  learned  the  new  contrac- 
tions— didn't  have  to.  They  said  what  they  stood  for  the  second  one 
glanced  at  them.  But  for  Q  to  stand  for  something  that  begins  with  T, 
and  for  \  to  stand  for  something  that  begins  with  H  ! — Oh  !  what 
logic  !  And  then  to  haxe  Y  stand  for  by  "  instead  of  you,"  when 
we  use  a  thousand  Y's  "  to  one  by  "  is  equally  absurd,  and  we  can 
criticise  thus  all  down  the  line  !  I  was  educated  in  New  Ytnk  Point — 
a  fine  little  type,  especially  for  handwriting — I  don't  think  I  should 
enjoy  writing  English  Braille  by  hand,  though  it  is  my  ^avourite  system 
because  of  its  superiority  over  the  other  two  so-called  systems.  The 
new  system  will  be  as  great  a  strain  on  the  finger  (where  it  must  be 
written  by  hand)  as  it  will  be  on  the  mind.  The  committee  should 
have  christened  it  The  Compromising  System  " — it  contains  a  little 
of  each,  all  mixed  up — perhaps  school  hash  would  be  the  better  name  ! 
They  advise  us  to  learn  and  use  at  once.  How  could  we  write  it  .''  It 
reminds  us  of  the  rhyme  about  little  Tommy  Tucker  who  sang  foi'  his 
supper,  but  couldn't  cut  his  bread  without  an\  knife  and  couldn't  marr\ 
without  any  wife  !  And  we  can't  write  the  Standard  Dot  without  a 
new  frame  or  a  new  attachment  for  our  machine  !  I  ahead}'  have  two 
embossing  machines,  and  now  I  needs  must  buy  a  third  or  an  attach- 
ment. And  we  were  assured  that  the  result  of  all  this  work  was  to 
revolutionize  printing  !  Of  course  if  it  is  adojited  here  it  will  do  a\va\ 
with  the  two  methods  of  tjping,  and  that  will  sa\e  moiu'\ ,  but  is  this  an 
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economic  question  only  !  Nerves  and  eoinfort  should  be  considered  in 
the  solution  of  ever\-  problem,  I  think.  It  will  be  most  confusing  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  the  new  system  with  English  Braille.  It  will  be 
less  difficult,  ot  course,  for  the  blind  who  will  be  contented  to  use  just 
the  American  t\pe — contented  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
P'nglish  speaking  world — as  of  old  !  I  thought  the  aim  of  this  com- 
mittee was  a  universal  system  !  Wh\-  small  character  English  Braille 
was  not  adopted,  I  cannot  understand  !  The}  coidd  not  have  done 
better  than  that,  though  they  think  they  have.  I  know  not  what  course 
others  ma\  take,  but  I  say  give  us  English  Braille,  or  give  us  Chinese, 
and  have  done  with  it  ! — From  an  admirer  of  Progress,  ADA  M. 
YOU  MANS,  5407,  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


"AFTER-CARE." 

Sir, — It  is  with  much  interest  that  I  perused  Mr.  Pearson's  letter 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue  of  Progress,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  a 
little  of  )-our  valuable  space,  I  should  like  to  express  my  keen  admiration 
of  the  new  method  which  has  been  organised  by  the  National  Institute 
to  assist  and  facilitate  the  many  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  marred 
the  advance  of  enterprising  blind  workers.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the 
best  scheme  that  has  yet  been  devised  for  the  raising  and  uplifting  of 
the  home  worker  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  readers  will  fulh  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  scheme  which  will  do 
so  much  towards  the  general  improvement  of  the  blind.  Many  com- 
petent blind  workers,  who,  owing  to  the  inadequate  number  of  work- 
shops foi'  the  blind,  have  had  no  other  course  open  to  them  than  to 
commence  business  on  their  own  account,  but  this  plan  of  action  has 
ohen  been  rendered  impracticable  because  of  the  man\'  disadvantages 
which  beset  such  an  undertaking. 

Ihere  is  scarceh'  any  need  to  dwell  on  the  impediments  which  have 
hitherto  debarred  the  blind  from  entering  a  business  career,  but  that  all 
those  interested  in  this  direction  will  join  heartily  in  wishing  that  Mr. 
Pearson's  untiring  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind,  may  be 
ultimately  crowned  with  success. — Yours,  etc.,  JOFIN    P.    NFLARY. 

W^E  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us  m  con\'e)ing  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Captain  J.  C.  Warren  on  gaining  the 
Military  Cross  for  conspicuous  gallantr\  in  the  HohenzoUern  Redoubt 
engagement,  and  to  Captain  C.  G.  Vickers,  to  whom  the  Victoria  Cross 
has  been  awarded  for  splendid  braveiy  in  connection  with  the  same 
engagement.  The  two  gallant  officers  are  sons  of  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Nottingham. 

Wool  for  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Messrs.  V.  Craig  Brown  &  Co.  have  very  kindly  sent  us  ten  pounds 
of  wool  to  be  knitted  for  the  sokliers  and  sailors,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if 
readers  sending  to  the  Institute  will  state  how  many  pairs  of  socks,  how 
many  mufflers  or  cuffs  they  would  be  able  to  knit  within  one  month. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  OF  THE  BLIND.— VI. 

Dr.  A.  W.  G.  Ranger. 

ALFRED  WASHINGTON  GUEST  RANGER,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
the  eldest  son  of  Josiah  Ranger,  of  Aslidown  Park,  Sussex,  was 
born  at  Brislington,  Somerset,  on  the  9th  March,  1848.  With 
regard  to  liis  childhood  we  have  little  information,  but  we  know  that 
up  to  the  age  of  14  he  enjoyed  good  sight,  better  e\'en  than  the  average. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Biistol  Grammar  School,  and  one  day,  when 
engaged  in  writing  some  exercises,  suddenly  found  he  could  only  see  one 
page  of  the  book.  He  spoke  to  the  master  about  it  who,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  matter,  but  that  evening  he 
sent  for  the  boy  again  and  tested  his  sight  with  greater  care.  The 
result  was  that  he  satisfied  himself  there  was  something  seriously  wrong, 
and  the  next  day  took  him  to  see  an  ophthalmist,  who  ordered  complete 
rest  and  undertook  a  course  of  treatment.  The  eye  was  not  so  well 
understood  in  those  days  as  it  is  now,  and  the  Doctt)r  is  now  told  by 
the  experts  that  the  subsequent  k)ss  of  his  sight  is  due  to  the  treatment 
he  then  received.  A  course  of  blistering  was  carried  out  until,  what 
with  the  pain  and  general  misery,  the  boy  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
bordering  on  collapse,  but  the  proposal  to  insert  a  seton  in  his  neck  was 
the  last  straw,  and  the  patient  rebelled.  With  great  good  sense  the 
father  allowed  the  boy  to  have  his  own  way,  and  dismissed  the  doctors. 

Yt)ung  Ranger  reinained  quieth  at  home  lor  some  time  after  this 
while  his  general  health  improved,  but  one  morning  he  found  that  he 
could  no  kmgcr  see  the  silhouette  of  the  looking-glass  on  the  dressing- 
table  against  the  bedroom  window  blind.  The  remainder  of  his  sight 
was  gone,  he  was  quite  blind,  and  has  so  remained  to  this  da\ . 

Terrible  as  the  discovery  was  it  was  not  unexpected,  and  with 
characteristic  firmness  of  character  he  wasted  no  time  in  vain  regrets, 
but  at  once  sought  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  condition. 

'Fhere  was  a  blind  boy  in  the  village,  and  the  doctor  sought  him 
out.  This  lad  had  learnt  Mt)on  t\pe  and  basket-making,  and  the  two 
boys  set  to  work  together  to  master  these  subjects  thoroughly.  Even 
at  this  early  age  we  find  evidence  of  the  bvisiness  instincts  and  strong 
character  which  have  since  enabled  Dr.  Ranger  to  carve  out  a  career 
for  himself  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  for  he  quickly  saw  that  however 
many  baskets  he  made,  and  however  hard  he  worked,  the  craft  offered 
no  prospects  of  a  decent  livelihood,  and  he  was  already  scheming  to  take 
it  up  on  a  large  scale,  to  employ  others  to  do  the  manual  work,  to  grow 
his  own  osiers,  etc. 

At  this  time  one  of  his  biothers  was  going  in  for  an  examination 
and  \()ung  Ranger  decided  to  read  with  him,  and  then  try  the  papers 
himself  just  to  see  how  he  could  get  on.  One  day,  however,  his  father 
noticed  an  advertisement  of  the  W\)rcester  College  for  the  Blind  in  an 
old  Bradshaw.  This  led  to  enquiries  being  made,  and  finally  to  the  boy 
being  entered  as  a  student  of  the  college,  and  thus  began  a  comieclion 
that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

At  Worcester  he  worked  \ery  hard  at  nuisic,  a|)|)arently  with-,sonie 
success    as  he  gained  a  ])ri/.e  awarded  for  the  greatest  progress  made  in  a 
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certain  time,  and  once  even  performed  in  public.  Unfortunately  all 
this  vvoik,  though  conscientiousK'  performed,  was  done  as  a  school  task 
and  without  an\  real  nnisical  feeling.  finalh,  realising  that  his  true 
bent  was  practical  rathei'  than  artistic,  he  prom]nly  dn>pped  his  studies, 
and  ne\'er  touched  music  again,  much  to  the  disgust  oh    his  tutors. 

Some  men  seem  to  hud  their  life's  work  naturally  and  without 
trouble,  while  others  ha\e  to  tr\  this  and  that  before  discovering  a 
congenial  occupation,  with  the  result  that  the}'  reach  middle  age  beft)re 
they  settle  down.  Ranger  was  somewhat  in  this  position,  and  had  yet 
to  find  his  true  calling.  Coming  from  a  strongly  religious  [amih  it  was 
onl\-  natural  that  his  thoughts  should  turn  in  the  direction  of  lioly 
orders,  as  in  fact  the\'  did  for  a  time,  but  in  those  da\"s  the  outlook  for 
a  blind  clergyman  was  e\en  worse  than  it  is  to-day,  and  he  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  church  ollered  no  better  prospects  than 
basket-making. 

His  thoughts  then  turned  to  the  bar,  and  here  he  seemed  to  hnd  a 
possible  and  congenial  field,  but  once  again  with  rare  self-knowledge  he 
felt  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  the  practical,  matter-of-fact  dealings 
with  life  and  men,  rather  than  in  the  oratorical  and  more  ornamental 
side  of  the  profession,  and  that  the  work  of  a  solicitor  would  suit  him 
better  than  that  of  the  barrister.  It  now  appeared  that  he  had  at  last 
disco\'ered  his  life's  work,  and  with  his  usual  thoroughness  and  deter- 
mination he  set  liimself  to  prepare  for  it,  making  up  his  mind  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  secure  the  highest  qualifications  possible,  \iz., 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  (Doctor  of  Civil  Law). 

His  father,  a  hop  merchant,  had  hitherto  been  a  fairly  wealthy 
man,  but  misfoitune  overtook  him  and  the  family  was  left  very  ill 
pro\ided  for.  1  he  cOst  of  a  Uni\'ersit\  course  was  quite  be\(md  their 
means,  but  as  always  when  the  will  is  there  a  way  can  be  found,  and  so 
it  pro\ed  ;  the  necessary  funds  for  the  University  course  were  obtained 
by  grants  from  the  three  great  Cit}"  Companies,  the  Goldsmiths,  the 
Fishmongers,  and  the  Grocers,  and  fcM"  their  timely  assistance  the  doctor 
has  never  ceased  to  be  deeply  grateful.  At  the  University  he  worked 
hard,  and  despite  his  most  limited  means  he  managed  to  lea\e  it  witlu)ut 
a  single  debt. 

He  graduated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
for  four  years.  In  1875  he  took  first  Class  Honours  in  the  Juris- 
prudence School,  and  again  in  the  following  year  in  the  B.C.L. 
examination.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  1876,  and  in  1879  both  the  M.A. 
and  the  B.C.L.  examination,  with  first  class  honours  in  the  latter, 
finall)  in  1881  he  secured  the  coveted  D.C.L.  and  is  the  onh  blind 
man  who  has  done  so.  In  1878  he  was.  proxi/ne  acccssit  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Vinerian  Law  Scholarship  open  to  the  whole  uni\ersit\ . 

rh.en  followed  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  articles ;  he  was  told 
o\er  and  over  again  that  a  blind  man  could  never  be  an\-  good  as  an 
articled  clerk  or  solicitor,  but  finally  a  firm  was  found  in  Old  Jewry  to 
admit  him  to  their  oflice.  Here  he  served  his  time,  obtained  his 
articles  together  with  a  testimonial  from  his  chief  that  he  was  the 
best  articled  clerk  I  ha\e  ever  had."  As  the  position  of  clerk  .in  a 
si)licitor's    office   aflords    small    |)rospect    of    adxancemcnt,  this  gentleman 
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a(lvis?cl  liim  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  wliich  advice  was  followed, 
in  18  79,  and  the  step  has  never  been  regretted.  His  first  year's 
practice  co\'ered  all  his  expenses  and  left  him  with  a  substantial  balance 
to  the  good.  trom  that  day  to  this  he  has  ne\'er  looked  back,  and  it 
may  give  our  readers  a  hint  of  the  calibre  of  his  aiiairs  when  we 
mention  that  for  over  thirty  \ears  Dr.  Ranger  has  been  the  solicitor  of 
the  SaU'ation  Arm}',  whose  many  schemes  and  ramifications  create  a  \'ast 
amount  of  intricate  work,  requiring  for  its  proper  treatment  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  men  in  addition  to  no  little  legal  wisdom 
and  experience. 

In  1893  Dr.  Ranger  married  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth  Chambers,  ot 
Bendigo,  Victoria,  and  he  is  now  the  proud  father  of  three  girls  and  a 
bo\ .  The  last  (educated  at  Summer  Fields  and  Eton,  where  he  was 
Captain  of  the  Oppidans  before  he  left  to  commence  his  University 
career  at  Oxford)  is  now  serving  his  country  at  the  front  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Bucks  Light  Infantr\-. 

Like  his  friend  Dr.  Armitage,  Dr.  Ranger  has  always  been  devoted 
to  horse-riding,  and  despite  the  lack  of  sight  he  is  a  fearless  and  able 
rider,  although,  as  he  admits,  there  are  seven  places  on  my  head 
where  the  hair  will  not  grow  through  being  thrown  from  horses." 
On  one  occasion  after  crossing  a  stream  his  horse  slipped  when  mount- 
ing the  opposite  bank  and  fell  back  into  deep  water  dragging  the  rider 
with  him,  and  \er\-  nearly  drowning  him  before  a  rescue  could  be 
effected.  But  perhaps  his  truest  relaxation  and  hobby  is  his  boi)ks. 
Always  a  great  student-reader  he  has  now  a  librar\'  of  nearly  a  thousand 
Braille  books,  among  which  are  some  both  curious  and  xaluable,  for 
instance  he  possesses  a  Pentateuch  in  Greek  transcribed  into  an  adapta- 
tion of  Braille,  the  onh  one,  we  believe,  in  existence. 

I'urning  now  to  Dr.  Ranger's  actu'ities  in  the  blind  world,  as 
mentioned  above,  his  connection  with  the  Worcester  College  for  the 
Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  has  persisted  from  his  school  da\s  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  now  a  Goxernor  of  the  College  and  its  fL)n. 
Sccretar\',  and,  b\  his  own  almost  unaided  efforts,  has  raised  the 
necessai"}  mone\  for  the  erection  of  the  present  buildings  and  the 
pro\'ision  of   an  endowment  fund. 

rhen  he  is  the  Chairman  of  'Ihe  National  Listitute  for  the  Blind, 
luuing  been  connected  with  that  Institution  for  more  than  35  years. 
When  at  Worcester  College  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  type  question 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  considerable  chaos,  and  he  was  giving 
close  study  to  Moon  "  and  other  types,  wdien  one  day  Dr.  Armitage 
visited  the  College  ;  the  two  men  met,  and  Dr.  Armitage  in\ited  him  to 
join  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  The  Naticmal 
Institute  for  the  Blind),  which  he  had  then  recently  established.  Dr. 
Ranger  afterwards  accepted  the  invitation,  and  e\er  since  has  taken  an 
active  part  and  interest  in  the  management  of  the  Institute.  On 
19th  March,  1914,  he  received  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  occasit)n  of 
the  opening  of  the  magnificent  new  building  of  tlie  Institute  in  Great 
Portland  Street,  read  to  Their  Majesties  an  address  in  Braille,  and 
sub.secitiently    had     the    honour    of     showing    them     over   the    building. 

i\nother  matter  to  whicli  Di .  Ranger  has  dexoled  much  ecUiu-sl 
attention    is   the    Fund    for    Pro\iding    Scholarships   for    blind  bo\s.      He 
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lias  been  the  Hon.  Soci-ctar\  of  the  tnistces  simv  1879.  Kioin  \-cr\- 
small  beginnings  the  fund  grew  until  it  had  an  ainuial  income  irom 
invested  funds  of  .^125,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  management 
of  Gardner's  Trust  on  the  understanding  that  the\-  should  make  up 
the  income  to  ^210  a  year,  and  provisionally  to  ^800.  Dr.  Ranger  is 
als(^  a  FclU)w  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  As  Hon. 
Solicitor  to  the  College  he  prepared  the  Deed  which  embodied  the 
constitution  of  the  College,  and,  in  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Ranger,  as  H(m.  Solicitor,  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  a 
good  man\  blind  societies.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  readily  and 
willingly  given  \aluable  time  and  help  of  all  kinds  in  the  education  and 
affairs  of  the  blind,  and  has  never  receivefl  a  penn\-  piece  of  remunera- 
tion for  anything  done  in  their  behalf,  apart  from  such  matters  as  may 
have  come  to  him  in  a  strictly  professional  way. 

Dr.  Ranger's  long  acquaintance  with  the  blind  world  has  given 
him  a  deep  insight  into  its  conditions  and  needs.  for  one  thing  he 
never  tires  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  blind  girl,  and  more  especially 
the  poor  blind  girl,  who,  he  maintains,  does  not  get  anything  like  her 
fair  share  of  the  benefits  available  for  the  blind.  The  Doctor  has  been 
associated  from  its  foundation  with  the  Barclay  Home  for  Poor  Blind 
Girls,  at  Brighton,  an  Institution  which  has  perhaps  done  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  to  solve  the  question  of  enabling  a  blind  girl 
to  maintain  herself  whilst  enjoying  a  fair  share  of  the  amenities  of  life. 
Few  people  seem  to  realise  that  m  spite  of  her  blindness  she  remains 
a  woman,  with  all  a  woman's  love  of  dainty  fabrics,  perfumes,  flowers 
and  jeweller} ,  and  that  she  is  as  much  affected  as  her  sighted  sister  by 
all  those  little  attentions  from  the  opposite  sex  which  are  every  woman's 
prerogati\e.  In  the  labour  market  her  position  is  worse  even  than  that 
of  the  blind  man,  and  her  earning  power  little  above  the  starvation 
line.  As  the  doctor  once  said  :  "  Men  are  different.  They  can  get 
about,  be  in  evidence,  get  help  and  s\mpath\  and — what  is  better  still — 
remunerative  work.  But  while  the  man  works,  the  girl  can  onU  shrink 
and  endure."  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Ranger's  practical  bent  and  capacity 
it  is  a  fact  that  ever\  ellort  for  the  blind  in  which  he  has  taken  a  part 
has  been,  and  is  to-day  a  real  success  and  power  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  of  the  blind. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Ranger  gave  us  the  following  hints  as  to  the 
lines  on  which  the  blind  should  act,  and  his  remarks  seem  so  true  that 
our  readers  will  certainly  like  to  have  them  recorded.  "first  of  all," 
he  says,  "  1  lay  it  down  as  a  starting  position  that  the  blind  shoukl  get 
their  living  by  their  brains,  and  NOT  b\  their  hands,  and  this  applies 
both  to  men  and  women.  Secondly,  no  blind  man  or  woman,  d  he  or 
she  is  wise,  will  attempt  to  make  a  success  of  life  alone,  in  other  words 
co-operati<m  with  the  sighted  is  essential.  Marriage,  that  is  with  the 
riglu  person  is,  of  course,  the  fullest  expression  of  co-operation,  but 
failing  this  we  shoukl  all  seek  to  find  some  good  and  true  friend  who 
will  work  in  h.armon\  and  co-operation  with  us  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage. This  is  the  great  secret  of  success  for  tlio  blind,  and  a  i)nnciple 
I  ha\-e  consistently  carried  out  in  m\  own  life  and  profession.  1  hirdly, 
the  whole  ipiestion  of  a  sixth  sense  is  pure  folK'  and  nonsense,  and  an 
error  ver\   prejudicial  to  the  blind.      Blindness  is  a  pure  deduction    from 
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our  capacities,  and  brings  with  it  no  iota  of  gain,  and  all  education  nnist 
frankly  acknowle  Igc  this  deprivation,  and  build  on  the  residue  of 
powers  and  capacities  which  are  left,  when  the  deduction  of  sight  has 
been  made.  hoiu'thly,  ever\  blind  person  nuist  choose  and  work  out 
his  or  her  line  in  life,  and  not  accept  a  course  of  existence  imposed  on 
him  or  her  b\-  others.  Fifthh ,  the  goodwill  of  the  sighted  is  the  great 
heritage  of  the  blind,  and  if  used  with  intelligence  and  discretion  will 
be  found  a  sufficient  souice  for  all  that  the  bhnd  need.  Sixthly,  readi- 
ness of  access  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  blind.  None  of  the 
excellent  of  the  earth  will  refuse  audience  to  the  blind.  Seventhly,  the 
greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  blind  man  or  woman  is  the  difficulty  of 
remaining  in  evidence.  rhe\  ha\e  a  natural  shrinking  from  publicity  ; 
and  m  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the\'  and  their  cause  are  passed  over, 
forgotten —  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  !  '  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 
President  of  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  rendered  very 
conspicuous  serx'ice  m  remo\ing  the  \eil  \vhich  has  hitherto  obscured 
the  blind  from  public  \iew.  EighthK,  great  and  immeasurable  as  the 
indebtedness  of  the  blind  is  to  the  sighted,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  that  the  blind  are  themselves  the  best  friends  of  the  blind. 
Ninthly,  obscurity  is  the  blind  man's  greatest  foe,  and  self-transport  his 
greatest  difficult) .  Penthly,  the  progress  of  bhnd  philanthrop\  is  from 
occupation  witli  the  handicap  to  education  of  the  handicapped." 

rhesc  clear  cut  principles  afford  a  further  example  of  that  intel- 
lectual vigour,  clearness  of  perception,  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
realities  of  life  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  have, 
without  doubt,  l^een  the  greatest  factor  in  the  success  Dr.  Ranger  has 
achieved  in  spite  of  many  and  great  difficulties.  He  radiates  energ\ . 
One  cannot  speak  to  him  for  man\-  minutes  without  ha\'ing  the  fact 
forced  upon  one's  attention.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  dc^ctor  is  all  head  and  no  heart,  for  there  is  no  man  living  with 
a  wider  and  more  generous  sympathy  with  human  suffering  than  the 
subject  of  this  note,  and  it  is  the  writer's  sincere  hope  that  e\'en  this 
imperfect  account  of  a  truly  notable  blind  man  may  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  cncourasement  to  those  who  are  similarly  afflicted. 


Sir  Charles  Frederick  Fraser. 

The  following  appears  in  Cu/uk/h,  dated  No\'emher  '2 1st,  1915: — 
Sir  Charles  Frederick  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  the  SchcH)l  for  the 
Blind  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  this 
year  on  the  King's  Birthday,  was  bom  on  Janiiar\  4th,  18.50,  at 
Windsor,  N.S.  His  father.  Dr.  B.  D.  fraser,  was  a  very  distinguished 
practitioner  at  Windsor,  an  eminent  student  and  surgeon  of  his  time, 
who  died  in  1H88.  Sir  f  redciick's  education  was  obtained  at  Windsor, 
and  later  at  Perkins'  School  lor  the  Blind,  Bosioii,  he  having  met  with 
an  accuU-nt  when  six  \ears  of  age,  which  later  caused  the  loss  of  his 
sight.       In   1873  he  was  appointed    to    be    Superintendent  of    the    School 
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for  the  Blind  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  On  Mareh  27lh,  1913,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Assemhh  of  No\a  Seotia,  and  publicly  thanked  for  his 
fort\-  years'  service  to  those  who  are  depri\ed  of  sight.  He  holds  the 
honorary  degrees  of  M.A.,  King's  College,  Windsor;  LL.D.,  Dalhousic 
College,  Halifax;  and  D.C.L.,  King's  College,  Windsor.  Sir  Fredeiick 
Eraser  is  a  Director  of  the  Eastern  Trust  Co.,  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Tuplin  Silver  Black  Fox  Corporation  ;  and 
President  of  the  Trinidad  Consolidated  telephone  Co.  and  of  the 
Halifax  Electoral  Reform  League.  ffe  is  an  ex-President  and  a 
member  of  the  North  British  Society.  Sir  Frederick,  who  has  been 
twice  married  and  has  one  son,  has  a  beautiful  summer  residence  at 
Farraline,  Bedford,  N.S. 


^W==^ 


Reviews. 

Last  month  witnesse(i  tlie  publication  of  yet  another  Braille  journal, 
in  the  shape  of  The  'Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses. 
The  teaching  of  massage  to  the  blind  has  been  attended  with  so  much 
success  that  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  welcome  the  adxent  of  the  new 
paper,  the  contents  of  which  for  November  will  be  found  on  page  16. 
Its  price  is  3d.  each  month,  post  free  4d.  The  December  number  is 
now  read\ . 


The   Story   of    Bethlehem,"  a  Sacred  Cantata,  by  John  F..  West, 
\'ertical  Score.      Price   Is.      Is  now  readv. 


"  Recitations  in  rnE  Foi.k-Speech  of  F!ast  YoRKSHiiiE,  and  ofher 
Poems,"  by  Moses  Sowerby,  with  an  introductory  preface  b}-  the  \'er\ 
Reverend  A.  P.  Purey-Cust,  D.D.      (R.  Jackscm,  Leeds).      2s.  6d.  net. 

Fhe  little  volume  which  we  have  received  for  re\iew,  under  the 
above  title,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Moses  Sowerby,  a  member  of  the  York- 
shire School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Sowerby,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Purey- 
Cust's  preface  to  the  book,  was  born  at  Wetwang  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  30th  of  December,  1846.  He  lost  his  sight  by  an 
accident,  a  stick  piercing  his  left  eye  in  1858.  In  1859  he  entered  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  work- 
shops of  the  Institution  in  1867.  Some  of  the  earlier  poems  in  the 
book  were  written  for  the  entertainments  guen  In-  the  jMipils  at  the 
School. 

Most  of  the  verses  are  written  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  a  strange 
speech  to  Southern  ears,  characterised  by  a  rugged  uncouthness  that  has 
nevertheless  a  great  charm. 

Mr.  Stnverby's  \erse  is  simple  and  forceful,  and  through  it  all 
there  runs  a  spirit  of  cheerful  sinceut),  which  speaks  of  a  mentality 
that  has  been  kept  keenly  alert  and  \igorous.  We  should  like  to  quote 
one  extract,  \vhich  seems  to  us  an  almost  ideal  tribute  to  tiic  memory  of 
a  good  man  : — 
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IN    MEMORY    OF    ROBERT    INGLEBY. 

He  has  borne   the  lieiit   and  Inirden, 
He   has  hiboured   all    tlie   day, 
Gladlv,   cheerfully,    at    all    imu-s 
Doing   what   came   ni    his  \\a\'. 

He  has  left  a   bright   example 
lo  encourage  and  sustaui 
Others  who  would   serxi-   the   Master 
And   a  crown   of  glory   gam. 

]n    the   home   and   m   the   workshop. 
Ever  111  his  humble   sphere. 
He  was  silently,    but   truly 
Serving  God   in   love  and   fear. 

May   our  end,    like   his,    be   ])eaceful. 
And  some  footprints  may  we  leave, 

1  hat   will  help  to  guide  and  comfort 

Those   who  for  our  absence  grieve. 

We  vvisli  tl'.c  little  jiook  all    the  success  it  deserves.      Copies   are  on 
sale  at  'llie  National   Institute. 


"  Closed  Docks,"  Studies  of  Deaf  and  Blind  Children,  by 
Margaret  Prescott  Montague.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
and  New  York),      -f  1.00  net. 

This  little  liook  consists  of  a  series  ot  studies,  describing  the  friend- 
ships and  ad\entines  of  blind  and  deaf  chilchen  at  a  state  American 
.school.  The  stories  are  all  written  in  a  maimer  that  betrays  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  and  synipatln  with  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Miss 
Mcmtague  shows  us  very  \'ividly  the  unconc|uerableness  of  the  human 
.soul,  how  it  ri.ses  supreme  above  all  physical  disadvantages,  how  even 
the  dark  and  silent  country  in  wbicli  she  works  can  bectmie  a  place  of 
light  and  sound. 

1  here  is,  for  instance,  a  charming  stiuh  in  the  book  of  a  small  boy 
of  nine,  born  deaf,  whose  mother  was  blind.  The  mother  comes  to 
\isit  her  child.  He  learns  to  .say  "  Mother,"  and  the  passage  describing 
the  meeting  is  worth  c]uoting  in  full  :  — 

Mo-ther  !    Mo-ther  !  "    he  cried,  liis  arms  tight  about  hei"  neck. 
She  gave  a  sharp,  an  almost  hysterical,  cry. 

''Charlie  !  "  she  screamed.  "  Is  that  Charlie  ^  Is  that  nn  deaf 
baby  talking  ? 

She  tore  his  arms  from  about  her  neck,  and  lield  him  awa\  from 
her,  while  her  eager,  trembling  fingers  \vent  to  his  lips  and  felt  them 
move  once  more,  framing  the  wonderful  word. 

It    is    Charlie  !      It  is  m\-  little  deaf  and   dumb   baby  talking! 
she  cried.      And  then  she  went  into  a  wild   babble  of   mother   words  : 
"  My  baby  !     My   lamb  !     M\    darling,  precious   baby  !  " — cr\  ing  and 
kissing  him,  while  the  tears  ran  down  from  her  eyes. 

And  little  old  Webster,  his  word  now  safeh'  delivered  to  the  one 
person  in  all  the  world  to  whom  it  belonged,  relapsed  once  more  into 
his  old  soft,  inarticulate  grunting  of  "  Ough,  ough  !  "  nu/.zling  his 
face  close  against  hers,  and  la  ighing  gleefully  o\-er  the  splendid 
surprise  he  had  prepared  tor  ln'r. 
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Items. 

\\'e  wish  to  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to  Mi'.  T.  H.  Martin 
on  liis  appointment  to  the  important  position  recorded  in  our  last 
number.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  for  10?  years  the  Superintendent  and 
Secretar\-  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W., 
and  during  his  tenure  of  office  the  School  has  gone  steadily  forward, 
with  the  result  that  it  now  occupies  a  very  high  position  in  the  schools 
of  the  country.  We  welcome  Mr.  Martin  most  heartily  to  his  new 
position  and  feel  sure  tliat  his  new  appointment  will  afford  ample  scope 
tor  the  employment  ot  his  great  energies  and  talents. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Ritchie,  M.A.  (F^din.),  late  Headmaster  and  Deput\ 
Superintendent  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Old  TralTord,  Manchester, 
for  the  past  1  1  years,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Martin. 
Previous  to  his  appointment  at  Manchester  Mr.  Ritchie  had  experience 
in  work  for  the  blind  at  Edinburgh  and  London.  His  expert  know- 
ledge, and  experience  in  education  of  the  blind  is  well-known.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  College  of "  Teachers  for  the  Blind, 
one  of  the  examiners  of  the  College,  and  acts  as  Secretar\-  to  the  Board 
of  F.xammers. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  offices  of  Gardner's  I'rust  for  the  Blind,  53, 
\'ictoria  Stieet,  on  Saturday,  March  the  4th,  1916,  at  3.30  p.m.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Wesley-Dennis,  M.A.,  \vill  preside,  and  we  shall  feel 
grateful  if  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  make  a  note 
of  the  date. 

A  partially  blind  N.C.O.  (Duke  of  Wellington's  Regiment)  and  his  wife  seek 
Post  as  Caretakers  ;  both  capable  energetic,  willing,  good  references  ; 
employment  essential  ;  son  on  active  service.  Apply  The  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224-6-8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

Mrs.  Lothian,  27,  4"he  Crescent,  Barnes,  S.  W.  (sister  and  successor  to  Miss  Blott), 
offers  a  Superior  Home  to  blind  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or  invalids  (adult  or 
children).  Every  home  comfort  and  consideration.  Resident  nmse  for  thost- 
requiring  such  attention.  Good  home  and  garden  with  pleasant  outlook  on 
Barnes  Green  and  Common.      Terms  moderate. 


A  Comfortable  Home  with  modern  conveniences,  tuition  in  Braille  and  other 
subjects,  iilso  languages,  offered  on  reasonable  terms  to  blind  pupils.  Invalids 
not  objected  to.  House  nicely  situated  near  church,  station  and  park.  Apply 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Guyot,  Evesham. 


COLLEGE  FOR  1  HE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
WORCESTER.  —  I'ublic  School  eilucation.  Preparation  for  Universities 
ami  J'rjlessJons.  Modern  side  for  Shorthand.  Book-keeping,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, etc.  Staff"  of  University  men  and  specialists.  Prospectus  and  List  of 
Successes  t'rom  Head  Master,  G.  C.  Bkow.n,  M..-\. 
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CONTKNIS  OF  THK  NOVEMBER  NUMBERS. 

Braille  Literary  Journal. —  The  New  Armies  from  within,  from  "The  Auifio/iii/ 
Rcvieu- — Labour,  Conscription,  and  France,  by  J.  M.  Kennedy,  from  The 
Fortnightly  Rcviezz — Extracts  from  a  German  Diary — Forty  Years  in  the  House, 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Iho-nas  Btirt,  M.P.,  from  Thr  Sti\7/ni  Magazine — The  Guards 
and  their  Chapel. 

Progress. — The  New  Qualiiv,  by  Harold  Begbie — Statistics  of  Blindness — Our 
French  Page  :  Order  of  the  Day,  bv  General  Joftre — Prize  Competition, 
1  rinity  of  Virtues — Our  Blinded  Soldiers,  Life  at  St.  Dunstan's,  by  An 
Inmate — "  Ihe  limes"  Broadsheets  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors — Bulgaria  — 
"Standard  Dot  System,"  from  The  Ziegler  Magazine — Friends  in  Council: 
"Standard  Dot"  —  Gardening — I  he  Blind  Home-worker —Items  of  Interest  : 
Flag  Day  for  the  Blind  ;  Successful  Pupils  at  Swiss  Cottage  ;  Extract  from 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  Shorthand  and  Telephony  ;  Extract  from  The  Daily 
Chronicle;  Braille  Postage;  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  — London  Bridge,  from 
"A  Survey  of  London"  in  the  year  1598,  by  John  vStow — Chess,  by  F.  H. 
Merrick — How  to  take  Care  of  the  Sick  at  Home  (to  be  continued) — Channels  of 
Blessing  Report — Advertisements — Inset:  Song,  "Iillihe  Boys  Come  Home," 
by  Ivor  Novello. 

Braille  Musical  Magazine. — Editorial — "Musical  News  Comments,"  from 
Musical  Ne-ivs — Mr.  Percy  Stranders,  from  Daily  Post — Analysis  of  Form  of 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas— Sonata  No.  2  (to  he  continued) — Our'luner's 
Column — Our  Competition,  Series  No.  2 — Ihe  General  Question  Box — 
Correspondence — Insets:  "Sonata,  in  the  Style  of  Handel"  (Organ),  l)y  W. 
Wolstenholme  ;    "Carillon"  (Piano),  by  Edward  Elgar. 

Comrades. — l^imothy's  Shoes,  Part  II.,  "  Kingcups,"  by  Juliana  Horatio  Ewing 
— All  in  the  Dark  together,  by  Queenie  Scott-Hopper — Queen  Victoria's 
School,  Dumblane,  by  Mabel  Smith —  1  hrough  other  Doors,  by  Queenie 
Scott-Hopper — The  VVorm  Turns,  in  Grade  I.  tor  the  Little  Ones — A  Belgian 
War-Cat,  told  by  The  Editor. 

School  Magazine. — F"rance,  from  The  Children's  Encyclopaedia — Monthly  Almanack 
— Through  J  tingle  and  Desert,  by  Harold  J.  Shepstone,  from  The  Captain — 
The  Sands  of  Dee — "The  Citi/.en,"  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.  {continued). 

The  Journal  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Trained  Masseuses  (Bra  Ik- 
Edition). — Editorial — Lecture  on  Metabolism  —  Letter  from  Z.i7Wf<'/ —Letter 
from  Miss  Robinson — Short  Account  of  Military  lea-Party — "tight  for 
Right  "—Official  Notice  (including  Letter  from  War  Office). 


The  Moon  Magazine  (in  Moon  type) — 1  he  Old  Gipsy  (Stories  from  Our 
Village) — From  the  Editor's  Desk — Britain's  "Superfluous"  Women. 

THE  ROYAL  MIDLAND  INS'lTl  UTION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Notting- 
ham.— Girls'  Boarding  House  Matron  wanted  immediately  for  'Fhe  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham.  'Ihirty  to  forty  girls,  all 
over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Household  duties  only,  the  girls  being  engaged  at  the  Insiiiution  during 
the  dav  and  certain  evenings.      One  with  experience  with   the   Blind   preferred. 

Applications  with  testimonials,  stating  salary  required,  to  l)e  sent  to 
Mr.  H.  \\'.  P.  Pine,  Secretary,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 

Wanted,  for  The  School  of  the  Blind,  Montreal,  Canada,  a  good  sighted, 
competent  certificated  lady  teacher.  Salary  offered,  in  addition  to  board 
and  lodging,  .£M20  rising  to  56200.  Applicants  should  not  be  under  35  years 
of  age.  Applications  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Mr.  H.  Stainsby,  'Ihe  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

Comfortable  Home  for  the  blind  or  sighted,  holiday  or  permanency.  Braille 
laught,  references  exchanged.  Sevt-n  minutes  from  liie  sea.  Apply  Mrs. 
Fi.rrrox,  9'i,  Burden  Ammiuc,  WestcIifl-on-Sea. 


THE    "MOON"    SOCIETY 


Branch  of 


The    National   Institute   for  the  Blind. 


"  Moon  "  t}'pe  for  the  Blind  is  especiall\'  valuable  tor  those 
going  blind  late  in  lite  or  whose  fingers  are  so  hardened 
by  toil  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  mastering  Braille.  :: 
The  "  Moon  "  letters  are  a  simplified  form  of  the  Roman 
capitals  and  therefore  easily  learnt.  Embossed  cards  con- 
taining the  alphabet  and  Lord's  Pra)'er  are  supplied  at 
l^d.  each,  and  favourite  Bible  extracts,  etc.,  for  beginners 
at   equal  1\'   nominal    prices   according   to   length.         ::  :: 

riie   publications  of  tlie  Society  embrace  : — 

1.  The  books  ot  tlie  Bible  and  nunieroiis  religions  works. 

2.  Poetry  and  fiction  b\'  standard  and  popular  authors. 

3.  Memoirs  of  celebrated  men  and  women. 

4.  Histories,  ancient  and  modern. 

5.  Science  and  travel. 

6.  Adaptations  of  the  s\'stem  to  numerous  languages  and 

dialects  of  Europe,  India  and  the  Far  East. 


The  "  Moon  "  Monthly  Magazine  contains  interesting 
and  informatne  stories,  articles  and  notes  on  current  topics, 
l^rice  per  copy.  Inland  Is.  7d.;  Abroad  Is.  9d.,  post  free. 


A   full   catalogue   of  Moon  "    publications  and  all  other 

information    can    be  obtained    gratis    on     application    to 

THE   NATIONAL  INSTITUTE   for  the  BLIND 

Great  Portland   Street  London,  W. 


I 


A    Watch    makes    a    splendid 
Christmas  Present  for  the  BHnd. 

THE   "H.S."   WATCH. 


In  this  design  the  figures  3,  6,  9,  and  12  are  indicated 
b}  an  embossed  stroke,  and  the  intervening  figures  by  raised 
dots,  so  that  it  is  quite  easy  for  tlie  Blind  to  tell  tiie 
::        time   exactly.         Strong   and   well-made   mo\-ements.        :: 


Orders  and  Remittances  to  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 


PRICES : 

Gentleman's  Silver 

£1     2 

6 

Lady's  Silver 

0  18 

6 

1 

Gentleman's  Nickel 

0  14 

0 

( 

Lady's  Nickel 

0  14 

0 

\ 

Gentleman's  Gun-metal 

0  15 

0 

\ 

Registered  Inland  Post 

4d.  extra. 
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